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STINGAREE STORIES. 


By E. W. Hornunce. 


III.—THE HONOUR OF THE 





ERGEANT CAMERON was 
undressing for bed when he 
first heard the voices through 
the weather-board walls ; in 
less than a minute there was 
a knock at his door. 

“ Here’s Mr. Hardcastle from Rosanna, 
sir. He says he must see you at once.” 

“The deuce he does! What about ?” 

“He says he'll only tell you; but he’s 
ridden over in three hours, and he looks like 
the dead.” 

“Give him some whisky, Tyler, and tell 
him I’ll be down in two ticks.” 

So saying, the grey-bearded sergeant of 
the New South Wales Mounted Police 
tucked his night-gown into his cord breeches, 
slipped into his tunic, and hastened to the 
parlour which served. as court-room on occa- 
sion, buttoning as he went. Mr. Hardcastle 
had a glass to his lips as the sergeant entered. 
He was a very fine man of forty, and his 
massive frame was crowned with a counten- 
ance as handsome as it was open and bold ; 
but at a glance it was plain that he was 
both shaken and exhausted, and in no mood 
to hide either his fatigue or his distress. 
Sergeant Cameron sat down on the other 
side of the oval table with the faded cloth ; 
the younger constable had left the room 
when Hardcastle called him back. 

“Don’t go, Tyler,” said he. “ You may as 














well both hear what I’ve got to say. It’s— 
it’s Stingaree !” 

The name was echoed in incredulous 
undertones. 

“But he’s down in Victoria,” urged the 
sergeant. 


“*He’s come back. I’ve seen him with my 
own eyes. But I’m beginning at the wrong 
end first,” said the squatter, taking another 
sip and then sitting back to survey his 
hearers. “You know old Duncan, my 
overseer ?” 

“T should think we did ! ” 

“ Of course you do, and so does the whole 
back-country, and did even before he won 


this fortune in the Melbourne Cup sweep. 
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I suppose you’ve heard how he took the 
news? He was fuddling himself from his 
own bottle on Sunday afternoon when the 
mail came ; the first I knew of it was when 
I saw him sitting with his letter in one hand 
and throwing out the rest of his grog with 
the other. ‘Then he told us he had won the 
first prize of thirty thousand, and that he had 
made up his mind to have his next drink at 
his own place in Scotland. He left us that 
afternoon to catch the coach and go down 
to Sydney for his money. He ought to have 
been back this evening before sundown.” 

The sergeant nodded. 

“That he ought, for I saw him come off 
the coach and start for the station as soon 
as they’d run up the horse he left behind 
him at the pub. I wondered what had 
brought him if he was so set on getting 
back to the old country.” 

“T could tell you,” said Hardcastle, after 
some little hesitation, “and I may as well. 
Poor old Duncan was the most generous of 
men, and nothing would serve him but that 
every soul on Rosanna should share more or 
less in his good fortune. I am ashamed to 
tell you how much he spoke of pressing on 
me. You have probably heard that one of 
his peculiarities was that he would never take 
payment by cheque, like other people? I 
believe it was because he had knocked down 
too many cheques in his day. In any case, 
we used to call him Hard Cash Duncan on 
Rosanna ; and I am very much afraid that 
when you saw him he must have had the 
whole of his thirty thousand pounds upon 
him in the hardest form of cash.” 

“But what has happened, Mr. 
castle ?” 

“The very worst,” said Hardcastle, stoop- 
ing to sip. The three heads came closer 
together across the faded tablecloth. “There 
was no sign of him at seven; he ought to 
have been with us before six. We had 
done our best to make it an occasion, and it 
seemed that the dinner would be spoilt. So 
at seven young Evans, my storekeeper, went 
off at a gallop to meet him, and at twenty- 


Hard- 
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five past he came galloping back leading a 


riderless horse. It was the one you saw 
Duncan riding this afternoon. There was 
blood upon the saddle. I found it. And 


within another hour we had found the poor 
old boy himself, dead and cold in the middle 
of the track, with a bullet through his heart.” 

The squatter’s 
voice trembled 
with an emotion 
that did him 
honour in his 
hearers’ eyes; 
and the grey- 
bearded sergeant 
waited a little 
before asking 
questions. 

“What makes 
you think it is 
Stingaree ?” he 
inquired, at 
length. 

“T tell you I 
saw him on the 


run, with my 
own eyes, this 
morning. I 
passed him in 


one of my pad 
docks, as 
as I am to you, 
and asked him 
if he was looking 


close 


for the home 
stead. He an- 
swered that he 


was only riding 
through, and we 
neither of us 


stopped.” 


“Vet you 
knew all the 
time that it was 


Stingaree ?” 

“No: to be 
honest,” replied Hardcastle, “ I never dreamt 
of it at the time. But now I am quite 
positive on the point. He hadn’t his eye 
glass in his eye, but it was dangling on 
its cord all right; and there was the curled 
moustache, and the boots and breeches that 
one knows all about, if one has never seen 
them for oneself. Yet I own it did not dawn 
on me just then. I happened to be thinking 
of the stations round about, and wondering 
if they were as burnt up as we are, and when 
I met this swell I simply took him for a new 
chum on one or other of them.” 
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“There had been robbery, of course ?” 

“ Not a penny left upon him! The valise 
had been cut to ribbons with a knife, and its 
other contents were strewed all about; a 
pocket-book we found still bulging from the 
roll of notes which had been taken out. I 
waited beside him while Evans went back for 
the buggy, and 
when theystarted 
to take him in 
I rode on to 
you.” 

“We'll 
back with 
at once,” 
the 
“and 


ride 
you 
said 
sergeant, 
find you 
a fresh horse if 
your own has 
had enough. 
Run up the lot, 
Tyler, and Mr. 
Hardcastle can 
take his choice. 
It seems clear 
enough,” con- 
tinued Cameron, 
as the trooper 
disappeared. 
“But this is a 
new departure 
for Stingaree ; 
it’s the very 
thing that every- 
body said he 
would never do.” 

* And yet it’s 


the logical 
climax of his 


career ; it might 
have come long 
ago, but ‘it was 
bound to come 
sooner or later,” 
argued Hard 
castle, when he 
had drained his glass. “Your bushranger 
may much prefer not to shoot; but he has 
only to get up against a man of his own 
calibre, as resolute and as well armed as 
himself, to have no choice in the matter. 
Poor Duncan was the very type ; he would 
never have given way. In fact, we found 
him with his own revolver fast in his hand, 
a finger frozen to the trigger, and not a 
chamber discharged.” 

“Indeed! Then it must have been foul 
play,” remarked Cameron, owning a doubt in 
its dismissal; and with that he went off to 


ND THE POOK OLD BOY HIMSELF.” 
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dress. Hardcastle was dozing*®in the chair 
on his return. 

It was midnight before the little cavalcade 
set out upon a ride of over thirty miles, for 
arrangements had to be made for a telegram 
to be sent to the Glenranald coroner first 
thing in the morning, and to ensure this it 
was necessary to disturb the postmaster, who 
occupied one of the three weather-board 
dwellings which constituted the roadside 
hamlet of Clear Corner. A round moon 
shone as the trio rode away; it was at its 
almost dazzling zenith when they reined up 
at the scene of the murder. This was at a 
point where the sandy track ran through a 
belt of scrub, and the sergeant got off to 
examine the ground with Hardcastle, while 
Tyler mounted guard in the saddle. But 
nothing of importance was discovered by the 
pair on foot, and nothing seen or heard by 
their mounted comrade. 

They found the station still astir and 
faintly aglow in the veiled daylight of the 
moon. A cluster of the men stood in a glare 
at the door of their hut; the travellers’ hut 
betrayed the like symptoms of excitement ; 
at the kitchen door were more men with 
pannikins, and odd glimpses of a firelit, white- 
capped face within. But on the broad 
veranda sat two young men with their backs 
to a closed and darkened window. And 
behind the window lay all that ren.ained of 
an elderly man, whose brown, gnarled face 
was scarcely recognisable by the new-comers 
in its strange smooth pallor, but his grizzled 
beard weirdly familiar and still crisp with 
lingering life. 

The coroner arrived in some thirty hours 
which had brought forth nothing new ; his jury 
was drawn from the men’s hut and rabbiters’ 
tents ; and after a prolonged but inconclu- 
sive investigation the inquest was adjourned 
for a week. But the seven days were as 
barren as the first, and a verdict against some 
person unknown a foregone result. ‘This did 
not satisfy the many who were positive that 
they knew the person ; for Stingaree had been 
seen a hundred miles lower down, doubtless 
on his way back to Victoria, and with his 
appearance altered in a tell-tale manner. 
But the coroner thought he knew better than 
anybody else, and had his way in spite of the 
manifest feeling on the long veranda where 
he held his court. 

So jurors and spectators drifted back to 
hut and tent and neighbouring station, the 
coroner started in his buggy for Glenranald, 
and last of all the police departed, leading 
the horse which Hardcastle had ridden home 
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from their barracks, and leaving him at peafe 
once more with his two young men. But on 
the squatter the time had told; his table 
had been full to overflowing through it all ; 
and he sank into a long chair, a trifle greyer 
at the temples, a thought looser in his dress, 
as the pugarees of Cameron and Tyler 
finally fluttered out of sight. 

“T think we might have a drink,” he said 
with a wry smile to Evans, who fetched the 
decanter from the store; the jackeroo was 
called from a stable which had become 
Augean during the week, and the three were 
still mildly tippling when the storekeeper 
came to his feet. ' 

“Good Lord!” cried he. “I thought 
we'd seen the last of the plucky police ! ” 

“You don’t mean to say they’re coming 
back ?” 

*T do, worse luck! Cameron, Tyler, and 
some new joker in plain clothes.” 

Hardcastle finished his drink with a 
resigned smile, and stood on the veranda 
to receive the intruders. 

* After all, it will stave off the reaction I 
began to feel the moment they had turned 
their backs,” said he. ‘ Well, well, well! I 
thought I’d just got rid of you fellows, and 
back you come like base coin !” 

“You mustn’t blame us,” said the sergeant, 
first to dismount. “We couldn’t know that 
Superintendent Cairns had been sent up 
from Sydney, much less that we should ride 
right into him in your horse-paddock !” 

The squatter had stepped down from the 
veranda with polite alacrity. 

“Glad to see you, Mr. Cairns,” said he. 
“T only wish you had come before.” 

The superintendent took his hand with a 
dry smile and a sharp eye up: a the younger 
men and the empty glasses. His was a 
strange and striking personality. Dark asa 
mulatto, and round-shouldered to the extent 
of some little deformity, he carried his eyes 
high under the lids, and shot his piercing 
glance from under the pent-house of a 
beetling brow ; a lipless mouth was habitually 
pursed in such a fashion as to shorten the 
upper lip and exaggerate an already powerful 
chin ; and this stooping and intent carriage 
was no less suggestive of the human sleuth- 
hound than were the veiled vigilance and 
dogged determination of the lowered face. 
He shook his bent head to decline refresh- 
ment, but pointedly ignored a generalization 
of Hardcastle’s about the crime: and when 
he spoke, it was in a sharp but stilted style 
of his own. 

“May I ask, Mr. Hardcastle, if you are 
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*“*GLAD TO SEE YOU, MR. CAIRNS, 


the owner or the manager of this lodge ina 
howling wilderness ? ” 

‘**1’m sorry to say I am the owner.” 

“T appreciate the sorrow. I failed to dis- 
cern a single green blade as I came along.” 

““We depend on salt-bush and the like.” 

“In spite of which, I believe, you have 
had several lean years ?” 

“There’s no denying it.” 

“T am sorry to be one of so many intruders 
in such a season, Mr. Hardcastle, but I shall 
not trouble you long. I hope to take the 
murderer to-night.” 

“* Stingaree ?” 

“Not quite so loud, please. Who else, 
should you suppose? You may be interested 
to hear that he has been in hiding on your 
run for several days, and so have I, within 
fairly easy reach of him. But he is not a man 
to be taken single-handed without further 
loss of life; so I intercepted you, sergeant, 
and now you are both enlightened. To-night, 
with your assistance and that of your young 
colleague, I count upon a bloodless victory. 
But I should prefer you, Mr. Hardcastle, 
not to mention the matter to the very young 
men whom I noticed in your company on my 
arrival. Have I your promise to comply with 
my wishes on this point, and on any other 
which may arise in connection with the 
capture ?” 


SAID HF.” 
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And a steely 
glittershotthrough 
the superinten- 
dent’s eyebrows ; 
but Hardcastle 
had given his word 
before the request 
was rounded to 
that pedantic neat- 
ness which charac- 
terized the crabbed 
utterances of the 
round -shouldered 
official. 

“That is well,” 
pursued Cairns, 
“for now I can 
admit you both 
into my plan of 
campaign. Sup- 
pose we sit down 
here, at the end 
farthest from any 
door. Be good 
enough to draw 
your chairs nearer 
mine, gentlemen. 
It might be dan- 
gerous if a fourth person heard me say that 
I had discovered the murderer’s ill-gotten 
hoard !” 

“ Not you !” cried Cameron. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the squatter. 

“The discoverer was not divine, and, 
indeed, no human being but myself,” the 
bent man averred, turning with mischievous 
humour from one to the other of his 
astonished hearers. ‘‘ Yes, there was more 
gold than I would have credited a sane 
Scotchman with carrying through the wilds ; 
but the bulk was in small notes, and the 
whole has been buried in the scrub close to 
the scene of the murder, doubtless to avoid 
at once the detection and the division of 
such unusual spoil.” 

“You are thinking of his mates ?” 

It was Cameron who had asked the 
question, but Mr. Hardcastle followed 
immediately with another. 

“ Did you remove the spoil ?” 

Cairns favoured the speaker with his most 
open smile so far. 

“My dear Mr. Hardcastle! How you 
must lack the detective instinct ! Of course, 
I left everything as nearly as possible as I 
found it; the man camps on the spot, or 
very near it ; he lights no fires and is careful 
to leave no marks, but I am more or less 
convinced of it. And that is where I shall 
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take him to-night, or, rather, early to-morrow 
morning.” 

“T wish you could make it to-night,” said 
Hardcastle, with a yawn that put a period to 
a pause of some duration. 

“Why?” demanded the detective, raising 
open eyes for once. 

“ Because I’ve had a desperate week of it, 
and am dead with sleep.” 

Cairns carried his growing geniality to the 
length of an almost hearty laugh. 


They had their simple dinner at half-past 
seven, when the Sydney detective took it on 
himself to entertain the party, and succeeded 
so well that the entertainment was continued 
on the veranda for the better part of another 
hour. Doubled up in his chair, abnormal, 
weird, he recounted in particular the exploits 
of Stingaree with a zest only equalled by his 
confident undertaking to avenge the death of 
Robert Duncan before another day was out ; 
all listened in a rapt silence, and the younger 
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“My dear sir, do you suppose that I 
thought of taking you with us? No, Mr. 
Hardcastle, the risks of this sort of enterprise 
are for those who are paid to run them. 
And there is a risk ; if we timed our attack 
too early or too late there would be blood- 
shed to a certainty. But at two o’clock the 
average man is fast asleep ; at a quarter after 
one, therefore, I start with Sergeant Cameron 
and Constable Tyler.” 

Hardcastle yawned again. 

“T should like to have been with you, but 
there are compensations,” said he. “I 
doubt if I shall even stay up to see you off.” 

“If you did you would sit up alone,” 
returned the superintendent. “I intend to 
turn in myself for three or four hours ; and 
it will be in the face of all my wishes, 
sergeant, if you and Tyler do not do the 
same. I must trouble you not to tell him 
anything meanwhile. Let it be arranged 
that we all turn in betimes in view of an early 
start ; we three alone need know how early 
the start will be.” ‘ 


HE RECOUNTED IN PARTICULAR THE EXPLOITS OF STINGAREE.” 


men were duly disappointed when the party 
broke up prematurely between nine and 
ten. But they also had played their part in 
a fatiguing week ; by the later hour all were 
in their rooms, and before very long Rosanna 
station lay lighted only by the full white 
moon of New South Wales. 

Cameron wondered if it could possibly be 
two o'clock, while Tyler sat up insensate 
with the full weight of his first sleep, when 
the superintendent crept into the double- 
bedded room in which the two policemen 
had been put. Cairns owned himself before 
his time by an hour and more, but explained 
that he had an idea which had only struck 
him as he was about to fall asleep. 

“If we hunt for the fellow in the dark,” 
said he, “ we may give him the alarm before 
we come on him. But if we go now there is 
at least a chance that we may find his fire to 
guide us. I am aware I said he wouldn't 
light one there, but everybody knows that 
Stingaree uses a spirit-lamp. In any case it’s 
a chance, and with a desperate man like that 
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we can’t afford 
to give the ghost 
of a chance 
away.” 

The sergeant 
dressed without 
more ado, as did 
his subordinate 
on learning the 
nature of their 
midnight errand ; 
but Superinten- 
dent Cairns was 
gone to the horse- 
yard to start sad- 
dling. The others 
followed in a few 


minutes. And 
there was the 
horse-yard over- 


flowing with 
moonshine, but 
empty alike of 
man and beast. 

“TI wonder 
what’s got him ?” 
murmured the bewildered sergeant, uneasily, 

“Old Harry, for all I care!” muttered the 
other. “I’m no such nuts on him, if you 
ask me, There’s a bit too much of him for 
my taste.” 

In his secret breast the sergeant enter 
tained a similar sentiment, but he was too 
old an officer to breathe disaffection in the 
ear of his subaltern. He contented himself 
with a mild expression of his surprise at the 
conduct of the Sydney authorities in putting 
a “towny” over his head without so much as 
a word of notice. 

“And such a ‘towny’!” echoed Tyler. 
“One you never heard of in your life before, 
and never will again ! 

“Speak for yourself,” rejoined Cameron, irri 
tated at the exaggeration of their case. “/ have 
heard of him ever since I joined the force.” 

“ Well, be’s a funny joker to have shoved 
over us, a blooming little hunchback like 
that.” 

“T always heard that he was none the 
worse for what he couldn't help, and now | 
can understand it,” said the sergeant, “for 
he’s not such a hunch 

The men looked at each other in the 
moonlight, and the ugly word was never 
finished. A dozen hoofs were galloping 


upon them, their thunder muffled by the 
sandy road, and into the tank of moonshine 
came two horses, driven by the superinten 
dent bareback on the third. 
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“INTO THE MOONSHINE CAME TWO HCRSES, DRIVEN BY THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


“Someone left the slip-rails down, and 
they were all oyer the horse-paddock,” he 
panted. “But I took a bridle and managed 
to catch one, and it was easy enough to run 
up the other two,” 

But even Constable 
more of their misshapen 
feat. 

There was now no time to be lost, for it 
approached midnight, but the trio were soon 
cantering through the horse-paddock neck- 
and-neck, and the new day found them at 
the farther gate. The moon still poured 
unbroken brilliance upon that desert world 


Tyler thought the 
leader for the 


of sandy stretches tufted with salt-bush and 
erratically overgrown with scrub.. The 
shadow of the gate was as another gate 


waiting to be hung ; for each particular wire 
in the fence there was a thin black stripe 
upon the ground. ‘The three passed through, 
and came in quick time upon the edge of 
that scrub in which the crime had been com- 
mitted. And here the superintendent called 
a halt. 

“The two to nail him must be on foot,” 
“You can creep upon him on foot 
will 


said he. 
as you never could with a horse ; but I 
remain mounted in the road and ride him 
down if he shows fight.” 

So the pair in the pugarees walked one 
at either stirrup of the round-backed super 
intendent, leaving their horses tethered to a 
tree, until of a sudden the whole party halt« 
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as one. They had rounded a bend in the 
road with infinite caution, for they knew 
where they were; but only Cairns was pre- 
pared for the position of the light which 
flashed into their eyes from the heart of the 
scrub. 

It was a tiny light, set low upon the ground, 
and yet it flashed through the forest like a 
diamond in a bundle of hay. It burnt at no 
little distance from the track, for at a move- 
ment it was lost, but it was some hundreds of 
yards nearer the station than the scene of 
the murder. Cairns whispered that this was 
where he had found the buried booty, and 
over half the distance he led the way, winding 
in and out among the trees, now throwing a 
leg across his horse’s withers to avoid a bole, 
anon embracing its neck to escape contact 
with the branches. It was long before they 
could discern anything but the light itself 
amid the trunks and branches of the scrub. 

Suddenly the superintendent stopped, 
beckoning with his free hand to the pair 
afoot, pointing at the fire with the one that 
held the reins ; and as they crept up to him 
he stooped in the stirrups till his 
mouth was close to the sergeant’s 
ear. 

“He’s sitting on the far side of 
the light, but you can’t see his face. 
I thought he was a log, and I still 
believe he’s asleep. Creep on him 
like cats till he looks up ; then rush 
him with your revolvers before he 
can draw his, and I'll support you 
with mine !” 

Nearer and nearer stole Cameron 
and Tyler; the superintendent 
managed to coax a few more noise- 
less steps from his clever mount, 
but dropped the reins and squared 
his elbows some twenty paces from 
the light—a hurricane lamp now in 
the sharpest focus. The policemen 
crawled some yards ahead ; all three 
carried revolver in hand. But still 
the unsuspecting figure sat motion- 
less, his chin upon his chest, the 
brim of his wideawake hiding his 
face, a little heap of gold and notes 
before him on the ground. Then 
the superintendent’s horse flung up 
its head ; its teeth champed upon 
the bit ; the man sat bolt upright, 
and the light of the hurricane lamp 
fell upon the face of Hardcastle the 
squatter. ‘ 

“Rush him! rush him!” roared 
Cairns. “ That’s the man we want !” 

Vol. xxviii.—62 
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But the momentary stupefaction of the 
police had given Hardcastle his opportunity ; 
the hurricane lamp flew between them, going 
out where it fell, and for a minute the 
revolvers spat harmlessly in the remaining 
patchwork of moonshine and shadow. 

“Get behind trees ; shoot low, don’t kill 
him!” shouted Cairns from his saddle. 
“ Now on to him before he can load again. 
That’s it! Pin him! Throw your revolvers 
away, or he’ll snatch one before you know 
where you are! Ah, I thought he was too 
strong for you! Mr. Hardcastle, I'll put 
a bullet into you if you don’t instantly 
surrender ! ” 

And the fight ended with the superinten- 
dent leaning in his stirrups over the locked 
and swaying group, as he brandished his 
revolver to suit deed to word. It was a 
heavy blow with the long barrel that finally 
turned the scale. In a few seconds Hard- 
castle stood a prisoner, the handcuffs fitting 
his large wrists like gloves, his great frame 


panting from the fray, but full of manhood 
in its stoical and defiant carriage. 





‘HE BRANDISHED HIS REVOLVER TO SUIT DEED TO WORD.” 
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“Put a bullet in me now!” he cried. 
“Put three bullets through me, and divide 
what’s on the ground between you !” 
“IT half wish we could, for your sake,” 
replied the superintendent ; “but it’s idle to 
speak of it, and I’m afraid you’ve committed 


a crime that places you beyond the reach of 


sympathy.” 

“That he has!” cried the sergeant, wiping 
blood from his grey beard. “It’s plain as a 
pikestaff now ; and to think that he was the 
one to come and fetch us the very night he’d 
done it! But what licks me more than any- 
thing is how in the world you found him 
out, sir!” 

The superintendent looked down upon the 
stalwart prisoner standing up to his last inch 
between his two captors, and there was an 
impersonal interest in the man’s bold eyes 
that invited a statement more eloquently than 
the sergeant’s tongue. 

“T will tell you,” said the misshapen horse- 
man, smiling down upon the three. “In the 
first place, I had my own reasons for knowing 
that Stingaree was nowhere near this place 
on the night of the murder, for I happen to 
have been on his tracks for some time. Who 
knew all about the dead man’s stroke of luck, 
his insane preference for hard cash, the time 
of his return? Mr. Hardcastle, for one. 
Who swore that he had met Stingaree face to 
face upon the run? Mr. Hardcastle alone ; 
there was not a soul to corroborate or con- 
tradict him. Who was in need of many 
thousand pounds? Mr. Hardcastle, as I 
suspected, and as he practically admitted to 
me when we discussed the bad season on 
my arrival. I was pretty sure of my man 
before I crossed the boundary fence, but I 
was absolutely convinced before I had spent 
twenty minutes on his veranda.” 

The prisoner smiled sardonically in the 
moonlight, ‘The policemen gazed with awe 
upon the man who had solved a nine days’ 
mystery in fewer hours. 

“You must remember,” he continued, 
“that I have spent some days and nights 
upon the run; during the days I have 
camped in the thickest scrub I could find, 
but by night I have been very busy, and last 
night I had a stroke of luck. I stumbled by 
accident on a track that led me to the place 
I had been looking for all along. You see, I 
had put myself in Hardcastle’s skin, and I 
was quite clear that I should have buried a 
lapful of gold and notes somewhere in the 
bush until the hue and cry had blown over ; 
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only, I hardly expected to find it so near the 
scene of the crime, and I should certainly 
have gone farther afield myself.” 

“But I can’t make out why that wasn’t 
enough for you, sir,” ventured the sergeant, 
deferentially. ‘ Why didn’t you come in and 
arrest him on that?” 

“You shall see in three minutes. Wasn't 
it far better to catch him red-handed as we 
have? You will at lcast admit that it was 
far neater. I say I have the place. I say we 


are all going to it at two in the morning. 
I say, let us sleep till a little after one. 
it not obvious what would happen? 
only thing I did not expect was to 
him asleep with the swag under his 


Was 
The 
find 
nose.’ 

Then Hardcastle spoke. 

“T was not asleep,” said he. 
ever get to sleep again!” 

And his dreadful voice had time to die 
very slowly on the night. 

“ But Stingaree,” put in Tyler in the end. 
“What's happened to him?” 

“He also has been here. 
many a mile away at the time.” 

“What brought him here ?” 

The crooked superintendent from Sydney 
was sitting strangely upright in his saddle ; 
his face was not to be seen, for his back was 
to the moon, but he seemed to rub one of 
his eyes. 

“He may have wished to clear his 
character ; he may have itched to uphold the 
honour of that road of which he considers 
himself a not imperfect knight. At his 
worst he never killed a man in all his life. 
And you will be good enough to take his 
own word for it that he never will!” 

He had backed his horse while he spoke ; 
he turned a little to the light, and the eye 
glass gleamed in his eye. 

The young constable sprang forward. 

“‘Stingaree !” he screamed. 

But the grey sergeant flung his arms round 
their prisoner. 

“That’s right!” cried the bushranger, as 
he trotted off. ‘ Your horses and even your 
pistols are out of reach, thanks to a discipline 
which I cannot too heartily commend. You 
hang on to your bird in the hand, and never 
again misjudge the one in the bush!” 

And as the trees swallowed the cantering 
horse and man, followed by a futile shot from 
the first revolver which the young constable 
had picked up, an embittered admiration 
kindled in the captive murderer’s eyes. 


“Shall I 


But he was 





Which Are the Most Popular Pictures ? 
I—IN THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Sir Edward Poynter, the President of 
the Royal Academy, it is set down as 
“the masterpiece of Sir Joshua.” 
“ Considering the originality of the 
conception,” he writes, “the beauty 
of the child, the exquisite tenderness 
of the flesh painting, and the masterly 
drawing and expression, it is perhaps 
the most perfect achievement in child 
portraiture that art has produced.” 

It was painted from a study of 
Frances Isabella, a daughter of Lord 
William Gordon, and was presented 
to the National Gallery by Lady 
William Gordon in 1841. In these 
days when artists are making con- 
stant outcries against the space mono- 
polized by the Royal Academicians 
and the Associates at the annual ex- 
hibition, it is worth recalling that the 
“Heads of Angels” was one of 
thirteen works exhibited at the Aca- 
demy in 1788. ‘Two years later, 
the scarcely less popular “ Infant 
Samuel” was shown in the same 
place, and a duplicate of it is to be 
seen in the Dulwich Gallery. 

“HEADS OF ANGELS”"—BY SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 


HE first question which 
will strike the reader is 
In what way is one to arrive 
at a conclusion as to popu- 
larity? The answer is 
made up of certain parts. 
By observation — watching, extending 
over a long period, to see which pictures 
the largest number of people linger look- 
ing at; a personal observation, reinforced 
by questions to those who live their life 
in the Gallery, as well as by information 
gathered from those who sell photographs 
of the pictures, for it is obvious only the 
pictures most liked, and, therefore, the 
most popular, are bought by visitors. 

On this basis it is safe to say that the 
most popular picture in the national 
collection is the “ Heads of Angels,” by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. That it is the 
greatest picture in the National Gallery 
probably no one would be disposed to 
assert, yet it is one of the greatest of Sir 
Joshua’s achievements. Indeed, in the 
catalogue of the National Gallery, which 
has been issued under the editorship of “THE INFANT SAMUBL "—BY SIK JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 
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Whatever Sir Joshua may have thought of 
“The Infant Samuel,” there is no doubt 
that he would have placed the “ Heads of 
Angels” among the original half-dozen pic- 
tures which he considered he painted—for 
it was a humorous conceit of his that no 
artist ever produced more than that number 
of really original works—all the other can- 
vases failing to rise to the height which 
would entitle them to be distinguished in 
that way. 
How Sir Joshua came to be so great 
a painter of 
children, so that 
Lord Ronald 
Gower claims for 
him in this re- 
spect “a higher 
place than Ru- 
bens or Van- 
dyck, and not far 
below the divine 
Raphael,” is in 
part to be under- 
stood by his love 
for the little ones 
and his constant 


study of their 


actions and 
bodily move- 
ments as well as 
by marking the 
dawning traits of 
their mind. The 
innate beauty of 
childhood was to 
him a constant 
source of delight, 
and, as Edmund 
Malone records, 
“it was one of 
his favourite 
maxims that all 
the gestures of 
children are 
graceful, and 
that the reign of 
distortion and 
unnatural __atti- 
tude comes with 
the introduction of the dancing master.” 

From one point of view the ever-increasing 
value of Sir Joshua’s work cannot fail to be 
appreciated. This is the financial aspect. The 
pictures of children which he was willing to 
paint for fifty guineas are worth and fetch 
thousands ; witness “The Strawberry Girl,” 
which was originally sold to the Earl of 
Carysfort for fifty guineas, and in 1856 was 
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bought by the Marquis of Hertford for two 
thousand guineas. 

If Sir Joshua leads the way with the 
British School, some of the old masters come 
close to him in the race for popularity. 
Notably is this true of “St. John and the 
Lamb” of Murillo, which, with certain other 
canvases, may be said to take the second place. 

The St. John is clearly painted from 
a Spanish child, and it might almost pass 
for an ordinary child embracing its pet 
lamb but for the presence of the extraor- 
dinarily religious 
feeling with which 
it isimbued. In- 
deed, this reli- 
gious feeling is so 
great that Mu- 
rillo’s paintings 
have been given 
a position in 
Spain as works of 
religious art to 
which no other 
pictures have 
ever attained. 
The subject is by 
no means a rare 
one, for in Span- 
ish art many chil- 
dren are to be 
seen with lambs, 
commemorating 
a custom which 
still prevails in 
many of the Span- 
ish towns, where 
each family buys 
a lamb for the 
Easter Feast. No 
one who looks at 
the reproduction 
can fail to feel a 
desire to go off 
and look at the 
original picture, 
which a writer 
has declared to 
be “ wonderfully 
brilliant,” adding, 
“the eyes are liquid, brilliant, and full of ex- 
pression ; the flesh firm, sturdy, and well model- 
led, and the lamb, clearly drawn from life, has, 
in its wool, just that warm quality which is so 
true a representation of nature.” Until 1840 
the picture was in the possession of Sir Simon 
H. Clarke, when it was bought by Lord Ash- 
burton for two thousand one hundred pounds, 
and was by him ceded to the National Gallery. 
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‘Twogreat Italians 
next claim the suf- 
frage of the public, 
Giovanni Bellini 
and Sandro Botti- 
celli. 

Bellini’s work 
which is so popular 
is his wonderful por- 
trait of the Doge 
Loredano, who held 
his exalted office 
from 1501 to 1521. 
Bellini was probably 
the greatest figure 
in the Venetian 
School of his time, 
and both Titian and 
Giorgione owed 
something to his 
teaching. The por- 
trait of the Doge 
represented, up to 
a certain time at all 
events, the highest 
achievement in por- 
traiture, and there 
are those who, to- 
day, regard it as one 
of the most supreme 


pieces of work among the masterpieces in 
the National Gallery. 

Bellini had naturally to 
portraits of the Doges of Venice, but this is 
the only one which i 


probably the only 
really authentic 
portrait by him 
which is in exist- 
ence. It was for- 
merly in the Gri- 
mani Palace at 
Venice, but was 
brought to Eng- 
land by Lord 
Cawdor, from 
whom Mr. Beck- 
ford purchased it. 
It was the forty 
eighth picture 
bought, in 1844, 
by the National 
Gallery, the first 
having been ob- 
tained in 1824. 
The Botticelli 
picture is the cir- 
cularone, painted 
on wood, known 


As State painter, 


“THE DOGE LOREDANO "—BY BELLINI, 


“THE VIRGIN AND CHILD"—BY BOTTICELLI. 
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as “ The Virgin and 
Child,” and repre- 
sents a motive in- 
variably used by the 
painter, the Ma- 
donna embracing 
the Childon her lap. 
In addition to them 
the two figures in- 
troduced are St. 
John and an angel. 
This figure of the 
Madonna, like so 
many of Botticelli’s 
other Madonnas, 
was unquestionably 
deeply impressed 
by the influence 
which Savonarola 
wrought upon the 
painter’s life, and, 
as Mr, Ernst Stein- 
mann says,“ In his 
Madonnas ____ Botti- 
celli appears a 
dreamer who cheri- 
shed an ideal of his 
youth even till his 
old age as a sacred 
memory andclothed 


it in new shapes with never-ceasing affection.” 

Speaking generally, it may be said that, 
“do” the official from the national point of view, the Bellini 
Doge is the favourite of French visitors, 
remains, and it is while the two Rembrandts naturally appeal to 


the Germans, 
though a_ large 
number of Eng- 
lish men and 
women also yield 
delighted allegi- 
ance to the por- 
trait of himself, 
painted in 1640, 
when Rembrandt 
was about thirty- 
two, and the old 
lady of eighty- 
three in the black 
dress with the 
white ruff. 

Few artists 
have painted 
their own por- 
trait more often 
than Rembrandt 
did ; for, as Mr. 
Joha W. Mollett 
has remarked, he 
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painted himself “in 
all his humours, 
grave or gay, in 
light and in shadow, 
in his own character 
or dressed from his 
theatrical wardrobe 
ot jewels, rich 
stuffs, and armour.” 
His portrait is 
Rembrandt at his 
best. Although 
there are those who 
aver that, as re 
presented in this 
picture, the nose is 
thick, the mouth 
large and unrefined, 
yet there is such an 
expression in the 
piercing eyes that 
“in them we see,” 
as a writer has ob 
served, “ the power 
ful servants of im 
agination that com 
bine the incidents 
of form, movement, 


colour, and light that they bring home to it.” 
Indeed, to look at the original figure dressed 


in a dark brown 
cloak, with a brown 
cap on the head, is 
to understand, 
even though one 
has never received 
art, 
something of great 
artistic craft; and 
the impression is 
heightened when 
one looks at the old 
lady, who belongs 
to an earlier phase 
of Rembrandt’s art, 
for it was painted 
in the year he was 
married, and the 
world was going 
very well with him. 
Although invari 
ably spoken of as 
“the portrait of an 
old lady,” it is the 
portrait of the wife 
of Dr. Tulp, whom 
Rembrandt 
painted. It is worth 
recalling that there 


a lesson in 


also 
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is in the British 
Museum an Indian 
ink copy of this pic- 
ture by John Stol- 
ker, an eighteenth 
century draughts 
man and engraver, 
and. under the 
drawing the name 
is givenas Francoise 
van Wasserhoven. 
The Rembrandt 
picture was_origin- 
ally sold for two 
hundred guineas in 
1833. What would 
it fetch now- if it 
were put up to 
public auction? 
The question is 
worth asking in the 
light of the fact that 
Kembrandt’s “Gil- 
der” was sold in 
1802 for two hun- 
dred pounds and in 
1865 it fetched six 
thousand pounds. 
Of. the other canvases by foreign artists 
the popularity of the two pictures by Greuze 
“The Head of a 





KEMBKANDIS PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF. 


Girl” and “The 
Girlwith an Apple” 
may be con 


sidered remarkable 
by reason of the 
fact that they are 
single pictures with- 
out any obvious 
story attached to 
them, were it not 
that the two Rem 
brandts belong to 
the same category 
as the two Rom- 
neys. Indeed, the 
simplicity of the 
subjects of these 
extraordinarily 
popular pictures is 
one of the most 
striking features to 
be. noticed. The 
girl’s head by 
Greuze demon- 
strates a fact which 
has been often re 
marked of his art, 
that his girls belong 
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sent over and were bought; among 
them these two. The “Girl’s Head” 
was bequeathed by Mr. Richard Sim- 
mons in 1846, while “The Girl 
with an Apple” was bequeathed by 
Mr. Wynn Ellis in. 1876. 

Although quite -unlike it, there is, 
in the fact that the Greuze head of 
a girl has some drapery, an under- 
standable reason why some. people 
confuse it with Romney’s: head of 
Lady Hamiltonasa Bacchante, which 
takes so high a place in the affections 
of the visitors, though, perhaps, it 
would be difficult to award ‘the palm 
between it and “The Parson’s Daugh- 
ter.” How many times ‘Romney 
painted Lady Hamilton, “the divine 
lady,” as he called ther, it would be 
difficult to say. She certainly sat to 
him for the most. diversified charac- 
ters: “St. Catherine” and “Cassan- 
dra”; “Calypso” and the “ Bac- 
chante”; ‘“ Mary Magdalene” and 
“Circe”; “The Tragic Muse” and 
“The Comic Muse,” to name only a 

=. few of them. It was in 1782 that 
“THE HEAD OF A GIRL "—BY GREUZE. Mrs. Emma Hart, as she then was, 





to one family. If this is true, the 
family must have been the large 
one to which most women are re- 
lated—the family whose name is 
Charm. Greuze, who introduced a 
new style into French art, did cer- 
tainly not go to any one place for 
his models. The streets of Paris 
were his happy hunting-ground, and 
whenever he saw a face which 
pleased him he never rested until 
he had, somehow, succeeded in 
persuading the fair owner to allow 
him to sketch it. As his industry. 
equalled his appreciation of beauty, 
it is not remarkable that he. was 
largely exhibited on occasions, and 
one finds that at the Salon, in 1759, 
there were no fewer than sixteen 
pictures from his hand. They were 
not all equally successful, however, 
for his great friend Diderot appa- 
rently did not like several of them, 
and had the honesty to say so. The 
Revolution, which brought disaster 
to France in so many ways, gave 
England the opportunity, which 
might otherwise have been denied, 
of acquiring many Greuzes, for a 
large number of his canvases were “ GIRL WITH AN APPLE”—BY GREUZE. 














“THE PAKSON S DAUGHTER "—BY ROMNEY. 


was introduced to Romney, when he painted 
a three-quarter portrait of her with a little 
lapdog spaniel under her arm, and was so 
struck with her easy grace that he begged for 


more sittings. One of the most 
beautiful women of her day, it is 
easy to understand how desirous the 
artist, who was at least the second 
most successful portrait painter in 
London at the time, was to repro- 
duce her features. Romney was 
making fully four thousand pounds 
a year, and the best women were 
clamouring to sit to him—a circum- 
stance he must often have compared 
with his earlier days in Kendal, 
when he was glad to paint portraits 
at two guineas each, and he probably 
painted them every bit as well. Often 
as Lady Hamilton sat, it was invari- 
ably only for the face, the figure being 
painted from some other model who 
wore the necessary dress, or it was 
painted from a lay figure. The Bac- 
chante is remarkable for the fact that 
it is the only one of all Lady Hamil- 
ton’s pictures in which there is any 
suggestion of anything but the 
utmost decorum in the dress. There 
was another Bacchante, which was 
said to be the most enchanting of all 
the portraits Romney ever painted 
of her. This was sent to Sir William 
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Hamilton when he was our 
Ambassador at Naples, but it 
was lost at sea when it was being 
returned to England. One of 
these Bacchantes—possibly the 
one now reproduced — was 
bought for twenty-five guineas 
by Sir John Leicester, while 
“The  Parson’s Daughter,” 
which represents a charming 
girl whose nose is “ tip-tilted 
like the petal of a flower,” and 
whose auburn hair is powdered 
and bound with a green ribbon, 
and who wears her brown dress 
with a white neckerchief with 
such a charming grace, cost 
three hundred and seventy-eight 
pounds. 

There is a glamour which a 
great actress never fails to exer- 
cise on her own time and every 
succeeding generation. It is, 
however, not that reason, or 
because Mrs. Siddons is to the 
popular mind among the women 
of the stage what David Garrick was among 
the men, which makes her portrait by Gains- 
borough so alluring. It is unquestionably 
the consummate skill ‘of the artist, who, as 
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“LADY HAMILTON AS A BACCHANTE "—8Y ROMNEY. 
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one of his biographers has said, “created a 
new school by his art of making even a lady’s 
petticoat a thing of beauty—a field of colour 
as beautiful as one of golden cowslips or as 
gorgeous as one of scarlet poppies. He 
could even throw a halo upon a ribbon or a 
scarf.” Greatly daring as is such a claim, 
the picturesque extravagance of the ex- 
pression is but a tribute to the genius of the 
artist. This picture is the subject of a 
delightfully humorous story which is in 
striking contrast with that told of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds’s famous picture of Mrs. Siddons 
is “The Tragic 
Muse.” When 
Sir Joshua had 
completed his 
work he turned 
to the actress 
with a profound 
bow and said, 
“ Madam, let me 
go down to pos- 
terity on the hem 
of your garment,” 
and he proceeded 
to paint his name 
on that portion 
of her dress. The 
year after this 
episode Mrs. 
Siddons went to 
sit to Gains- 
borough for the 
portrait under 
notice. He found 
her nose very 
difficult to get 
right. He painted 
it out two or 
three times, and 
at last, turning to 
the sitter, he ex- 
claimed, with 
comic despair, 
“Plague on your nose, madam, there is no 
end to it.” 

How marvellously like it must have been 
to the original is suggested by Mrs. Jameson, 
who wrote: “Two years before the death of 
Mrs. Siddons I remember seeing her when 
seated near this picture, and looking from one 
to the other ; it was like her still at the age of 
seventy.” 

Not nearly so popular, though it has a large 
number of admirers, is Sir Thomas Lawrence’s 
portrait of Mrs. Siddons, which represents her 
full face, in accordance with the custom of 


the painter, who selected that pose for his 
Vol. xxviii.—63 





sitters as he considered it revealed their poor 
points to the least disadvantage. : 

The two most popular Landseers.are the 
famous “ Dignity and Impudence” and the 
no less famous “ King Charles’s Spaniels,” or 
“The Aristocrat’s Pets,” as the canvas is 
sometimes called. All four dogs are portraits, 
and they show those characteristics which 
make. it possible for it to be claimed on 
Landseer’s behalf that, “if he did not dis- 
cover the dog, he revealed to the world 
unknown traits of character and gave new 
ideas to all Anglo - Saxondom.” 

“Dignity is a 
portrait of an old 
bioodhound 
named Grafton 
which belonged 
to the Duke of 
Grafton’s breed, 
while ‘‘Impu- 
dence” was» a 
saucy littleScotch 
terrier. named 
Scratch. It would 
be difficult ‘to 
imagine any 
greater contrast 
than is presented 
by the great aris- 
tocratic hound 
with the firmly- 
set, proud head, 
the drooping 
ears, and the 
strong paws, 
whose whole atti- 
tude is one of 
dignity and _ re- 
pose, and the by 
no means vulgar 
yet alert little 
beast, with brist- 


* PORTKAIT OF MRS. SIDDONS "—BY GAINSBOROUGH. ling hair, erect 


ears, and tongue 
ludicrously stuck a little out of his mouth 
to one side. 

That Landseer had no notion of the 
money value of his pictures, and sold several 
of them at a price that was ridiculous, is 
well known. ‘This picture certainly affords 
an example of the fact. Mr. Jacob Bell, who 
bequeathed it to the National Gallery, bought 
it for fifty pounds. A friend remonstrated 
with him. ‘Do you mean to say you would 
not have taken the picture for fifty pounds ?” 
he asked. The argumentum ad haminem 
was evidently unanswerable, for the friend 
had nothing more to say. 
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The spaniels 


were 


Mr. Robert Vernon, 
amassed a fortune, a large portion of which 
he spent in pictures and gave them to the 


nation in 1847. 
He was, in par 
ticular, a fancier 
of King Charles 
spaniels, and one 
of those dogs is in 
his portrait by 
Pickersgill, to be 
seen at the ‘Tate 
Gallery. There is 
a remarkable story 
attached to this 
work, tor Mr. Ver 
non commissioned 
Landseer to paint 
a picture for him 
in which two King 


Charles spaniels 
were to be intro 
duc ed. He even 


drew a cheque in 
advance for the 
fee. Sir Edwin 
agreed, and prom 
ised that it should 
be ready for the 


great 


horse 
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favourites of 
dealer who 
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British Institution Exhibition that year 
(1845). When the day for sending in 
the pictures came there arrived from 
Landseer only an empty frame, with the 
somewhat laconic message, “‘ The picture 
will come later.” When Mr. Heath heard 
of this he went to Landseer’s studio. 
Landseer promised that he would paint 
the picture and deliver it immediately. 
He set to work, and the spaniels were 
finished in two days. It is a curious 
thing that both the originals met with a 
tragic end, for the Blenheim fell from a 
table and was killed, and the King Charles 
fell between the railings of a staircase 
to meet a sudden death. 

How the human interest dominates 
everything cannot fail to have struck the 
reader, for none of the preceding pic 
tures are land or sea scapes. The most 
popular of the former is “ The Avenue 
of Middelharnis” of Hobbema, and of 
the latter “The Fighting 7éméraire” of 
Turner. It need hardly be added that 
it is not because they lead in their re 
spective galleries that they find a place 
here, but merely because of their in 
trinsic popularity. Once more, too, 
attention must be directed to the fact 


that the greatest critics claim for these two 

pictures that they are the finest examples of 

the genius of their painters. 
Not only is “Vhe Avenue” 


regarded as 





“KING CHARLES'S SPANIELS "—BY SIR EDWIN LANDSEER, 
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Hobbema’s masterpiece, but it is conspicuous 
for the reason that it has more open land- 
scape and more sky than he was in the habit 
of painting. It is interesting, too, because 
Middelharnis is one of the places for which 
the credit of Hobbema’s birth is claimed. 
It is a brilliant example of one of the 
characteristics of Hobbema—he was exceed- 
ingly fond of painting his pictures with the 
sun on the top, so that he has been called 





“THE AVENUE, MIDDELHARNIS "—-BY HOBBEMA. 


“the painter of the afternoon sun.” Indeed, 
of this picture Waagen says, “Such daylight 
I have never before seen in any picture.” 
This canvas shares with the “Ruins of 
Brederode,” also in the National Gallery, the 
distinction of giving the strongest local im- 
pression of any of Hobbema’s works, which, 
by the way, were often rechristened with the 
names of Ruisdael and Wijnants to get better 
prices for them. Indeed, the “ Ruins of 
Brederode ” was once said to be Wijnants’, 
although it was signed with Hobbema’s 
name! It has been complained by certain 
critics that the straight road cuts the picture 
in two; that the slender trees with which it 
is SO symmetrically bordered have only small 
plumes of feathers on the tops; that the 
parallel ditches cut the canvas horizontally, 
and the rose-trees and shrubs planted 
regularly in straight lines “do not make 
a picturesque picture.” Yet others have 
pointed out how full of contentment and 
peace it is, and M. Legrange said of it: 
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“Some read Nature; some listen to her; 
Hobbema reveals her. 
knowing it, Hobbema thought to paint prose ; 
but while slowly making his prose he was 
beautifying the poetry even of the original.” 

Against this, as an example of how critics 
differ, and, therefore, as a proof that every 
man should think for himself, read what 
Ruskin wrote: “A single dusty roll of 
Turner's brush is more truly expressive of the 
infinitude of 
foliage than 
the ruggling of 
Hobbema 
could have 
rendered his 
canvas if he 
had worked on 
it till Dooms- 
day.” 

Turner, | in- 
deed, is ac- 
knowledged to 
be at his best 
in “The Fight- 
ing Zeméraire,” 
which was ex- 
hibited in the 
Royal Aca- 
demy in 1839, 
when the artist 
was sixty-four. 
The best- 
known and the 
most appreci- 
ated by the 
critics, it was, perhaps, Turner’s favourite, 
and he refused all offers to sell it, for he 
always intended to bequeath it to the nation. 

As long as the history of England’s 
maritime greatness endures so long will 
the part played by the old TZéméraire at 
Trafalgar never fail.to awaken a great emotion 
in every English heart. It was at the Battle 
of the Nile that she was captured and 
manned by an English crew, to become later 
an instrument in the defeat of the French 
in 1805. Under the command of Captain 
Eliab Harvey, she was the second ship at 
Trafalgar. As the “stately British line” 
advanced, the Z?méraire tried to take the 
Victory’s place and lead the fleet to triumph. 
That was not Nelson’s way. He was in com- 
mand, and while he was alive he intended no 
one should usurp his place. As the 7éméraire 
came on, the Admiral signalled “ Keep your 
place,” and Harvey had to fall back. Presently 
the Victory engaged the Redoutable. Up to 
the other side of the French ship sailed the 
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Téméraire. There were two British men-of- 
war to one French ship. The captain of the 
Fougeux, a French seventy-four, saw the situa- 
tion and sailed his vessel up to the other side of 
the Zéméraire. The four ships lay together 
at death grips. As they fought, the Vicfory’s 
guns had to be depressed for fear they should 
go crashing through the other side of the 
Redoutable and injure the men on the 
Téméraire. As it was, when the fight was 
done, she had forty-seven of her crew killed 
and seventy-six wounded. She was sold out 
of the service at Sheerness on August 16th, 
1883, and was towed to Rotherhithe to be 
broken up. As she left Plymouth the 
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Read what Ruskin said of it in “ Modern 


Painters ” :— 

“In the evening effect with Turner that 
picture will not at first glance deceive as a 
piece of actual sunlight, but this is because 
there is in it more than sunlight: because 
under the vaulted fire which lights the vessel 
on her last path there is a blue deep, 
desolate hollow of darkness out of which you 
can hear the voice of the night wind and the 
dull boom of the disturbed sea: because the 
cold, deadly shadows of twilight are gathering 
through every sunbeam, and moment by 
moment as you look you will fancy some 
new film and faintness of the night has 


“THE FIGHTING ‘ TEmMéRAIRE'”—nY J. M. W. TURNER. 


people, remembering what her record had 


been, cheered her. Turner, who had a 
passion for the sea and everything connected 
with it, went down the river to see the 
Téméraire pass by. Among those who 
accompanied him was Stanfield, the artist. 
“ That is a fine subject, Turner,” he said, as 
he saw the great ship, the emblem of the 
past, go by, towed by a little tug, symbol of 
the future. ‘Turner said nothing at the time. 
What he thought of the idea of the “ fine 
subject ” the world was to learn from one of 
the greatest pictures which the hand of man 
had ever done, 


risen over the vastness of the departing 
form. Turner was very definitely in the 
habit of indicating the association of any 
subject with circumstances of death, 
especially the death of multitudes, by 
placing it under one of his most deeply 
crimsoned sunset skies. The colour of 
blood is thus plainly taken for the lead 
ing tone in the storm-clouds above the 
slave-ship. It occurs with similar distinct 
ness in a much earlier picture of Ulysses 
and Polyphemus, in that of Naples and 
St. Helena, and subdued by softer tones 
in the old Zéméraire,” 
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By C. M. 


BELIEVE it is George 

Herbert who remarks that 

“love and a cough cannot be 

hid.” And the same may be 

even more confidently asserted 

of violin - practising. For 
whereas cases of the two former have been 
known to exist in so mild and amateurish 
a form as to be perfectly susceptible of con- 
cealment, it is the peculiar attribute of violin- 
practising that the more mild and amateurish 
it is, the more it, ike the Abstract Beauty of 
the poet, “ will not brook concealment.” 

Winifred Atherton’s father, the old 
General, usually went out to his club when 
his pleasant little house in Kensington was 
penetrated from roof to basement by the 
long-drawn-out sounds which betokened that 
his energetic, but not specially gifted, daughter 
had embarked upon a two hours’ practice. 
She was thus employed one morning, and 
had proceeded for a considerable time with- 
out interruption, when the door opened, and 
she turned with a gesture of impatience as 
her pretty married sister entered, in dainty 
walking attire, and looking the picture of 
serene content. 

“Oh, it’s you, Elsie. Then I needn't 
stop. Sit down and look at Punch, or some- 
thing. Or here’s Aunt Elinor’s last letter, a 
hugely long rigmarole ; I haven’t read it yet. 
| must finish this concerto—sha’n’t be more 
than twenty minutes.” 

“Nonsense, Winnie! Don’t be so ridi- 
culous. As if a busy woman like me could 
waste twenty minutes sitting here, listening 
to your awful practising. Come, put away 
the fiddle, there’s a dear. I’ve got something 
frightfully important to talk about.” 

“Oh, yes, I know. Baby’s cut another 
tooth. Ill come and photograph it by-and- 
by. But just at this moment I really am too 
busy. Go and tell father about it.” 

“Father is out. I looked into the study 
as Tcame up. But really, Winnie, you are 
most unkind and unsympathetic. And you 
arc quite mistaken, too. I wasn’t going to 
say a word about baby—though he 7s too 
perfectly sweet for anything, and he Aas cut 
another tooth—but I shouldn’t think of 
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It is just as Edmund 


” 


telling you such things. 
says—you are so cold and—— 

Winnie interrupted her with scant respect. 
“Well, if it isn’t baby it’s the cook or the 
butcher.” 

“ Of course it isn’t. Don’t be so silly and 
conventional, Winnie. I never talk about 
the servants, and, besides, the cook has been 
a perfect angel for the last week.” 

Mrs. Wainflete sat imperturbably down on 
the sofa and began to draw off her well-fitting 
gloves. After a moment’s pause the conver- 
sation was resumed by Winifred. 

“Then I know what it is. You and 
Edmund have found someone whom you 
think I ought to marry. There! I’ve 
guessed it. I can see it in your face. It’s 
no use to deny it. I know all you are going 
to say. He’s awfully nice-—exactly suited to 
me, isn’t he? Just the right age, of course— 
they’ve all been that, only the age has been 
different each time; charming in every 
respect. Well, I agree to it all. I am 
immensely obliged to you and Edmund, but 
on the whole I prefer to go without him. 
So now do let me finish my practice.” And 
she began to adjust her violin and took up 
the bow. 

“Winnie, you are enough to provoke a 
saint. You will be sorry some day. I am 
your elder sister, and it’s my duty to warn 
you. ‘Aunt Elinor has been writing to me 
about it.” 

“So she did to me. Four sheets on the 
duty of making a good match. But I am 
not going to marry to please Aunt Elinor.” 

“ Well, Edmund says if you go on in this 
absurd way, devoting yourself entirely to 
your music and painting, you will wake up 
some day and find yourself quite dropped 
out of society and left behind. Then you'll 
end in being an old maid, and I shali be so 
awfully mortified.” 

Winnie laid down her violin and came and 
sat on the arm of the sofa, looking down at 
her sister with all the superiority which the 
fact of being three years the junior naturally 
gave her. 

“My dear old Elsie, don’t waste lamen- 
tations over me. Why shouldn’t we choose 
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different lines? You were cut out for a 
wife and you do it splendidly. And I never 
criticise you; at least—well, perhaps I do 


criticise a little, but I never make all these 
So why can’t you leave 
And that 


dismal reproaches. 
me alone to follow my choice ? 
is Art.” 





““WHY CAN'T YOU LEAVE ME ALONE 


“Oh, yes ; that is all very well when people 
are first-rate, but you are not good enough, 
Winnie.” 

Winnie rose up, greatly offended, and 
walked across to the rug. 


“Not good enough! What do you 
mean ?” 

Mrs. Wainflete, having folded up her 
gloves, turned her eyes calmly upon her 
sister. 

“T wouldn't say a word if you were a 
genius, you know; but—well, Edmund 


heard people calling that picture of yours a 
daub.” 
“Did he ?” 


very icily. “That must have 


given him sincere gratification, I’m sure.” 
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“ And then your music——” 

“ Well ?” 

“We were talking about it this morning, 
and he said it was a mistake your taking up 
the violin at all; and as to the piano, he was 
afraid you’d never be more than an excellent 

accompanist.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“He allowed that you 
were good at accompany- 
ing. He has heard several 


people say so.” 


TO FOLLOW MY CHOICE?” 


“Has he really? How encouraging!” 
And then the pent-up volcano burst forth. 
“T'll tell you what it is, Elsie. It’s bad 
enough to have a silly, gossiping brother-in 
law—that can’t be helped now, I suppose 
but to have his inane remarks repeated to me 
with bated breath by my own sister is too 
much, and I won’t stand it—so there!” And 
the insulted artist flounced to the other end 
of the room like a whirlwind. 

Mrs. Wainflete, intent upon the fastening 
of her bracelet, heaved a gentle sigh. “ Oh, 
dear! Now you have got into one of your 
rages I’m afraid it is hopeless to try to make 
you listen to reason.” 

“Tf reason means all your and Edmund's 

















opinions, I certainly don’t care to hear it. I 
greatly prefer my violin,” replied an angry 
voice from the distance. 

Mrs. Wainflete threw herself back on a 
comfortable cushion and laughed. “Oh, 
you are a silly goose. I know you'd be 
interested if you would only listen. He's 
just come into a fortune.” 

“1 don’t care.” 

“ And he’s such a really charming fellow.” 

“Oh, yes ; so he always is.” 

“ But this one isn’t a bit commonplace or 
conventional. He’s been abroad in some 
out-of-the-way place—Central America or 
Africa, or something—for some years. And 
so you see he isn’t all cut out in one pattern. 
Edmund says he’s awfully simple and down- 
right—not stupid, you know, but nice.” 

“Oh, well, if he is not stupid I am sure 
he had better give up his desire to be intro- 
duced to me, for I am a perfect mass of 
stupidity. Edmund will tell you so, any 
day.” 

“But he doesn’t desire to be introduced 
to you.” 

This unexpected rejoinder gave pause for 
a moment to the conversation, and Winnie 
left off tossing about the music on the piano. 

“Doesn't desire it ?” 

“No. I said something about your meet- 
ing, and he wasn’t the least bit keen. He 
said he hasn’t time for society.” 

“Ghi* 

“You see, he is an old school chum of 
Edmund’s, so he feels he can say just what 
he likes to us.” 

“Evidently. Well, I congratulate Edmund 
on the manners of his charming friend.” 

“Edmund has been telling him he ought 
to marry, but he said he never should, unless 
he found—-—” Mrs. Wainflete stopped to 
pick up her parasol, which had slipped down. 

“Well, unless he found whom?” And 
Winnie came back to her station on the rug. 
‘It’s almost becoming interesting. At least, 
it would be if he weren’t one of Edmund’s 
paragon friends. Do go on.” 

“Where did I come to?” 

“He would never marry unless he 
found——” 

“Oh, unless he found the right woman.” 

“Good gracious! And you said he 
wasn’t commonplace.” 

“ Of course, Edmund asked for particulars 
of this ideal woman. And what do you think 
the first requisite was? She must be a good 
accompanist.” 

“Ohh!” It was an expressive sound, 
with a little sarcastic retrospection included 
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in it. But Mrs. Wainflete proceeded, un- 
moved : 

“ He is an awfully keen ’cello player, and 
says he can never get a decent accompanist.” 

“‘ What insufferable conceit ! ” 

“Nonsense, Winnie. . It isn’t a bit. He’s 
only very particular. I should have thought 
you would respect that. He told me he had 
only once met a woman who could really 
accompany.” 

“How thrilling! I hope she was a 
Central African negro.” 

“Winnie! You are too idiotic. Well, I 
sha’n’t tell you any more. I shall go.” 

“Yo, wait a minute ” ; and Winnie laid a 
restraining hand on her sister’s flowery hat. 
“You may as well finish. It’s quite exciting. 
The portrait of an Ideal man’s Ideal woman ! 
What else does he require ?” 

“Tt’s a shame to tell you anything about 
it,” said Mrs. Wainflete, settling herself com- 
fortably against the cushions again. “ For it 
was all in confidence to Edmund.” 

“Then it’s entirely Edmund’s fault for 
telling you. JVe are not to blame. Do go on.” 

“ Well, it really is rather killing. I felt I 
must tell you. He made a regular list of 
it——_” 

“With the accompaniment at the top! 
And what came next? Beauty, I suppose.” 

“Oh, no. Beauty came a long way down, 
and then it was only ‘ moderate good looks.’ 
You see, he goes in for being very sensible 
and cool-headed.” 

“Does he?” in a vindictive tone. “I 
wish I had him here!” 

Mrs. Wainflete’s lips relaxed into a tiny 
curve, but she went on in a meditative tone: 
“Tet me see, now. What was the second 
thing? Oh, ‘good temper.’ ” 

“Just like somebody engaging a cook. 
And will she make the other servants com- 
fortable, and all that?” 

“She must be well-bred, but of fashion- 
able. He can’t bear smart women.” 

“Can’t he really? That will be a death- 
blow to English fashion, I’m afraid.” 

“Very plain, quiet dress. Domestic 
tastes.” 

“Oh, my dear, that’s enough! It’s really 
too mawkish. The man must be perfectly 
intolerable.” 

“No, he isn’t, indeed. He’s only old- 
fashioned, and different from the ordinary 
run. I laugh at him a little, you know, but 
I like him awfully. And as for Edmund, he 
thinks no one like Conisbury.” 

“Conisbury! I meta Mr. Conisbury once, 
ages ago, at Aunt Elinor’s,” 
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“He didn’t say so. But there, perhaps I 
haven’t mentioned your name. If he is the 
same, I suppose you will recognise each other 
when you meet.” 

“We sha’n’t meet.” 

“Oh, yes, you will. He’s coming here.” 

“Here! I never asked him.” 

“No; but I’m taking him for a walk in the 
gardens while Edmund is busy. So I said I 
would come on here, and he is going to call 
for me in a few minutes.” Mrs. Wainflete 
rose, and adjusted her veil at the glass. 
“You had better come with us,” she added. 

“Certainly not,” was the cold and decided 
reply. “I am engaged, as you know. You have 
hindered me dreadfully with my practising.” 

“Well, I shall go and have a word or 





two with Annette. 
I shall find her in 
the workroom, I 
suppose? I want 
to consult her about 
baby’s new pelisse.” 
Mrs. Wainflete left 
the room, but put 
her head in once 
more to fling a part- 
ing shaft. “ Now, 
my dear, take my 
advice and don’t make an idiot of yourself.” 

“ Thanks,” replied Winnie, with what was 
intended for cool self-command. “There 
are quite enough idiots already in the family 
without my wishing to add to the number. 


“NOW, MY DEAR, TAKE MV ADVICE 
MAKE AN IDIOT OF YOURSELF.” 
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Elsie!” she called, as her sister’s head dis- 
appeared. 

“Well?” was the response from the landing. 

“T warn you that I shall make short work 
of this odious friend of Edmund's if he does 
come here.” 

It remained doubtful whether this shot had 
told, for the only sound that foilowed was the 
rustle of Mrs. Wainflete’s silk lining as she 
ran downstairs. 

The violin practice was immediately 
resumed, but it is to be feared that the 
exercise was purely mechanical, for the 
player’s thoughts were straying far from 
the classical theme, and ran somewhat in 
this fashion :— 

“T see it all plainly. That provoking 
Edmund has settled to palm off this 
conceited fop upon me, and Elsie 
fancies herself so much as a match- 
maker that »she is delighted to help. 
It’s really too irritating. And so dis- 
tracting, too, when one wants to be 
studying Art. ‘Those two can’t in the 
least understand how serious my career 
is. No doubt Elsie has been cracking 
me up to this man as just the girl to 
suit him. A good accompanist! Pah! 


he must be eaten up with self-sufficiency. 
Well, if they will insist upon thrusting 
him upon me, it will be a satisfaction 
to give him a thorough taking down. 
I think I shall make him open his 


I shall let him see at once that 
I am the exact opposite of 
his ridiculous ideal. Let me 
see. What was it?” 

The violin was laid down. 
“*Moderate good looks.’ 
Rubbish! I'll make myself 
just as raving and tearing a 
beauty as ever I can. 
Where’s that make-up box 
I had for the theatricals last 
week ?” 

The~ box was found in a 
cupboard and carried to the 
glass. “Now for a little 
touching up. If it’s rather 
overdone so much the better. 
He'll think I really make up 
and be awfully shocked. 
Now to fuzz out my hair 
a little more. He probably 

likes it perfectly flat and smooth. What 

next? Oh, yes, ‘plain dress—of fashion 
able.’ I’ll put on that outrageous hat I wore 
in the play. Here it is. There! that’s 
lovely. I don’t suppose his model Central 


eyes. 


AND DONT 
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African lady could beat that. ‘Good temper’ 
—oh, I'll soon enlighten him upon that 
point. And now the most important item, 
‘the good accompanist.’” She walked 
across to the piano, closed it, and laid 
several books and newspapers and a work- 
basket on the lid; then placed the easel 
with her latest masterpiece in oils in front 
of it. “It’s rather fun. I’m quite looking 
forward to demolishing this redoubtable, cool- 
headed person, and it will be so good for 
Edmund, too. Oh, here’s father’s cigarette- 
case. Happy thought! I'll try to smoke 
one. That will suit his idea of ‘quiet 
domestic tastes.’ I hate cigarettes, and I 
know it will make me ill. Never mind—I 
needn’t go on, and it will just show him at 
first sight that I am an up-to-date woman, 
not to be trifled with.” She began lighting 
the cigarette, but made a sudden pause. 
“Of course—of course, he can'¢ be shat Mr. 
Conisbury. Impossible! Yet it’s not a 
common name. I wonder—no! it’s not 
likely. Besides, it wouldn’t matter if it were 


he. Conceited men ought to be snubbed, 
whoever they are; especially if they are 
Edmund’s 
like that, and 
at herself in the glass. 


friends. Only—he didn’t seem 
” She turned and looked 

“Oh, I shouldn’t 
like Aim to see,” and she began hastily to 
pull the pins out of her hat, but checked 
herself. No, no, I won’t be weak. Besides, 
there’s no time. Here he is!” and she 
clutched at the cigarette as the door opened 
and the servant announced “ Mr. Conisbury.” 

Winnie gave a start of recognition. “It 
és he!” and dropped her cigarette on the 
floor. 

The new-comer stood for a moment in the 
doorway, putting on his glasses in a short- 
sighted way. 

“TI beg your pardon,” he said; “I was 
told Mrs. Wainflete was here.” 

“* My sister is in the house,” replied Winnie, 
in a nervous tone, by no means suited to the 
part she had assumed. “She is expecting 
you. Please come in.” 

He came forward eagerly. “It zs Miss 
Atherton! I have only just discovered 
whom I was to have the pleasure of meeting. 
Your sister had not mentioned your name.” 

Winnie bowed rather stiffly. “ Indeed! 
Have we met before? I’m afraid I——” 
ind to herself she said, “I zw#// be firm.” 

Conisbury looked somewhat hurt. “I 
suppose I ought not to expect to be 
remembered after so long an absence? But 
I have not forgotten a very enjoyable three 
weeks’ visit to Twickenham the summer before 
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I left England, when you were staying with 
your aunt there.” 

He looked at her with an earnest but 
rather puzzled expression, which was suffi- 
ciently inteliigible to her, but she steeled 
herself with the thought of Edmund, and 
answered slowly :— 

“Twickenham ? Oh, yes; perhaps—— 
But I always hate my visits to Aunt Elinor, 
and try to forget them as quickly as possible.” 

“Indeed! I am sorry to hear that.” 

“ Tt’s so awfully slow there. Won't you sit 
down?” and Winnie entrenched herself 
behind a little table, and her guest took 
possession of a stiff chair a considerable 
distance off. In doing so he caught sight of 
the cigarette wasting its sweetness upon the 
rug, picked it up, and, with a glance to ask 
permission, put it inside the fender. Some- 
thing in his face during this performance 
rekindled Winnie’s ire. ‘“ What right has he 
to criticise me?” she said to herself, and 
she rattled on aloud :— 

“Oh, yes, it used to be horrid at Twicken- 
ham. Aunt Elinor is so dreadfully proper 
and old-fashioned, and won't tolerate any 
fun.” 

* And have you included all our musical 
evenings in your Act of Oblivion?” 

“Qh, certainly. You see, now that I have 
taken up music seriously, I look upon all that 
sort of thing as mere frittering away of time.” 

“ And yet I think ”—he spoke slowly, with 
his eyes turned away from her, and fixed as 
if gazing into the past—“I think you can 
hardly have forgotten one special evening, 
when we went on playing until one o’clock. 
The windows were open to the lawn, and all 
the delicious scents of the summer night 
coming in——” 

Winnie leaned forward over her table and 
her eyes shone. 

“Do you remember,” she said, “that 
they were making hay in that field the other 
side of the river ?” 

“Yes. And whenever we made a little 
pause the nightingale took up the music.” 

“Oh, yes; wasn’t it heavenly?” But there 
Winnie checked herself severely and added, 
“ At least, I mean I can fancy its being all 
very well for people who don’t find all that 
sort of thing a bore.” 

“What sort of thing ?” 

“Oh, rivers and nightingales, and all that 
kind of tinkling prettiness.” 

“Such as Beethoven’s ‘ Moonlight Sonata,’ 
for instance. Do you remember that some- 
one played it that night ?” 

Winnie made no reply, but seemed intent 

. 
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“HE PICKED IT UP AND PUT IT INSIDE THE FENDER.” 


on pulling the fronds of a fern. Conisbury 
went on :— 

“Some of us stepped out on the lawn, I 
recollect, and listened there. I know I was 
one, and I fancied you were another.” 

“Was 1?” Winnie gave a remorseless 
pinch to the unoffending fern. 

“IT thought so at the time,” said he, care- 
lessly, “but, of course, I may have been 
mistaken.” 

“It was probably Aunt Elinor,” was the 
huffy rejoinder. 

“Perhaps so. You think it absurd that I 
should remember all these details, but when 
a man is in the wilds, with no one to speak 
to, he takes to dwelling on home memories. 
But I see they don’t interest you.” 

“Well, you see, when a woman has found 
her life-work she really hasn’t time for senti- 
ments and memories and things.” 

“And may I ask what your life-work is ? ” 

“ Art!” in a magnificent tone. 

“Oh!” <A pause. “ Do you know, I am 
so absurdly ignorant that I really don’t know 
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what Art means. Nearly every- 
one seems to be called an 
artist nowadays, and humble 
individuals like myself begin 
to wonder what the term Art 
really expresses.” 

“Oh, yes; I am quite ac- 
customed to have my pursuits 
turned into ridicule. Your 
friend, my brother-in-law, will be very happy 
to join you in sneering at me. But mean- 
time I think we had better choose some 
other subject.” 

“Indeed, I had no intention of sneering 
at you. I was only thinking——” He 
stopped short. 

“Please go on. 
ing ?” 

“No, Miss Atherton. You 
Let us choose some other topic.” 

“No, you must tell me,” exclaimed Winnie, 
imperiously. “I can’t bear sentences to be 
left waving in the air like that. Tell me 
what you were going to say.” 

“But you wouldn’t like it.” 

“That doesn’t matter. You have been 
away so long that you don’t realize the sort 
of camaraderie that there is now between 
men and girls. They say just what they like 
to each other.” 

“ But I suspect the girls reserve the right 
to be angry if a man says anything that 
doesn’t please them.” 


What were you think- 


were right. 
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“Well, I engage not to be angry. What 
was it, please ?” 

“T don’t think it will smooth matters at 
all,” said he. “ But, if you insist, I will con- 
fess that I was presuming to regret the days 
when you were Art- 
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play with the ornaments on the chimney- 
piece. 

“T see,” was the quiet reply, and a minute 
of silence followed, while he stood in the 
window apparently lost in admiration of the 

strains of a hurdy- 





less—I mean before 
you took to paint- 
ing.” 

His eyes were 
turned towards the 
easel, but something 
in his tone made 
Winnie put her 
hand up hastily to 
her cheek and 
colour scarlet be- 
neath her rouge. 

“What in the 
world do you mean, 
Mr. Conisbury ?” 

“T told you, 
didn’t I, Miss Ather- 
ton, that we should 
not agree upon this 
topic.” 

“T don’t see 
much likelihood of 
our agreeing upon 





any topic,” said she, 
pettishly. 
“T’m afraid not,” 


he coldly rcplied. 
“And yet”—he 
rose and walked to 
the window— 
“there was a time, 
if I remember right, 





gurdy in the street 
below, and men- 
tally ejaculating, 
“What a deplorable 
change! I can 
hardly believe she 
is the same girl.” 

The silence had 
begun to get upon 
Winnie’s nerves 
when he turned and 
spoke in a set, polite 
manner :— 

“T am extremely 
sorry to be obliged 
to intrude upon you 
in this way, Miss 
Atherton. But pray 
do not think your- 
self compelled to 
entertain me. _Per- 
haps you will kindly 
allow me to look at 
a book while I am 
waiting for Mrs. 
Wainflete.” And he 
took up a sketch- 
book from the table. 

“Oh, by all 
means, if you prefer 
it to conversation.” 
And Winnie felt 











when you and I 
were in—well, very 
fair accord on several subjects. Music was 
one. Will you allow me to hope that you 
have not quite given up your piano-playing in 
the pursuit of Art?” And he glanced at the 
accumulation of litter on the piano. “I have 
a vivid recollection of your delightful way of 
accompanying.” 

This remark was as a match to gunpowder, 
ind Conisbury, totally unconscious of any 
latent provocation, was amazed at the 
vehemence of her answer. 

“T hope I am fit for something more than 
mere accompaniments by this time.” And 
she rose and stood with great dignity on the 
rug. “As a serious artist I naturally wish to 
express myself, and not simply follow the 
lead of another, with whom I may be com- 
pletely out of sympathy.” And _ therewith 
she turned her back upon him and began to 


“SHE TURNED HEK BACK UPON HIM,” 


that now was the 
correct moment for 
sweeping out of the room, but somehow she 
could not quite make up her mind togo. “I 
am determined to be firm,” she said to her- 
self ; “and I’ll show Edmund and Elsie how 
little I care for their opinions and recom- 
mendations, but I do wish it was somebody 
else. I’m afraid he thinks I am really like 
this—cross and hateful and made-up—and 
I can’t explain. And he'll think, he'll rea//y 
think that I’ve forgotten everything! Not 
that it matters, of course. I mus¢ remember 
that I am an artist and quite above silly little 
fancies and sentiments. Only—oh, dear! 
He used to be so nice.” 

At this point of her musings the door 
opened and Elsie Wainflete reappeared. 
With a swift glance at the two silent figures 
she came cheerfully in, exclaiming :— 

“Oh, you have come, Mr. Conisbury. 
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That’s right. My dear Winnie! Why on 
earth have you made yourself such a figure ? 
Are you rehearsing? I thought those 
theatricals were over.” 

“Theatricals ! Nonsense ! 
mean, Elsie ?” 

“Why, I mean this dreadful erection,” and 
she deftly whisked off Winnie’s marvellous 
hat and twirled it round on her hand. “ Did 
you ever see such a thing, Mr. Conisbury? 
I suppose in Central Africa you have been 
delightfully safe from the plague of amateur 
theatricals? But surely, Winnie, it’s not 
necessary to make yourself up just for a 
rehearsal? Besides, dear, you have done it 
so awfully badly—that eyebrow is quite 
crooked. I never knew anyone so stupid 
at making up as you are. She may be an 
artist, but she is certainly not a successful 
painter, is she, Mr. Conisbury?” Mrs. 
Wainflete tossed away the hat and gave her 
sister's hair a composing touch. “ Well, if 
you two have had anything like as charming 
a talk as I have had with Annette you have 
been lucky. She zs such a sensible creature 

knows exactly what will suit baby, and 
makes such lovely suggestions. Winnie, dear, 
what a state the room is in! It looks as if 


What do you 


you and Mr. Conisbury had been making 


hay. Why is the easel stuck over here? 
And the piano all littered over with books 
as if it were never opened, instead of being 
your favourite instrument ?” 

“My favourite instrument, 
forget that I am a violinist.” 

“Oh, yes, I know you are in theory, but I 
go by practice, and when I heard you the 
other night playing Herr Panevsky’s accom- 
paniment I felt that you ought never to touch 
anything but the piano.” And Mrs. Wain- 
flete began to remove the heaps of books 
and papers. 

Conisbury instinctively went to help her, 
and, in passing near Winnie, remarked, in a 
low voice : 

“You do sometimes condescend to play 
accompaniments still, then ?” 

“I really forget,” answered Winnie, con- 
fusedly. “I Perhaps, if no one else 
could be found.” 

“At any rate, she keeps in good practice 
for it,” observed Mrs. Wainflete. ‘“ How 
often, Winnie, I have heard you play over 
and over again your part of that old duet for 
piano and ’cello ¥ 

“ Nonsense, Elsie !” Winnie broke in ner- 
vously ; but Elsie continued, unperturbed : 

“* Let me see—what was its name ?” 

“ For pity’s sake, Elsie, don’t go on talking 


Elsie! You 
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about things that you haven’t a notion of 
understanding. You know perfectly well 
that you can’t tell one tune from another.” 

“Well, if I don’t know one tune from 
another, I know one tune without another, 
and that is the one that I generally hear. 
I wonder whether you know it, Mr. Conis- 
bury ; you are a ’cello player, aren’t you ? 
Oh, here is a duet. Perhaps this is it.” 

“Oh, no, no! I’m sure that’s not it,” 
cried Winnie. 

“My dear, you can’t possibly see from 
there. Do you know this duet, Mr. Conis- 
bury ?” 

“Ves, I 
replied. 

“T dare say it is some music somebody 
left here,” said Winnie. 

“No; it has your name on it,” replied 
Mrs. Wainflete. “And here is something 
else written—T—W——Oh, Twickenham— 
anda date—and some initials I think——” 

“Elsie! If you are going to take Mr. 
Conisbury for a walk you ought to be setting 
off, or it will be perfectly dark.” 

“How polite you are, dear ! 
out these initials.” 

Elsie gave the music to Conisbury and 
walked to the window. 

“T don’t think that, as a rule, it gets dark 
at half-past eleven on a May morning ; but 
still, if you are so desperately bent on your 
rehearsing, Mr. Conisbury and I will be 
moving on. Only, first, I must give father a 
message from Edmund. I heard him come 
in just now. I'll be back in a few minutes, 
Mr. Conisbury,” and, regardless of her sister’s 
inarticulate protest, Elsie tripped out of the 
room. 

A short silence ensued. Conisbury, who 
had kept the sketch-book in his hand, was 
again turning the pages, and presently said : 

“T came upon such a charming little 
sketch here, just now, of Twickenham 
Ferry.” 

Winnie started, and came hastily forward. 

“Twickenham! Oh, please don’t look at 
that book. It’s 2 very old one.” 

“T see. There’s a date here. 
year I was staying there. ‘That 
extremely interesting.” 

“Oh, no! Indeed, it’s not in the least 
interesting. If you like sketches I have some 
really good ones here.” She laid a portfolio 
before him, but he was intent upon another 
page of the book. 

“Figures, too! You don’t confine your- 
self to still life, I see. These ave your 
drawings, I presume ?” 


have played it,” he quietly 


”? 


I can’t make 


The very 
makes it 
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“T don’t know, really ; I—please look at 
these,” and she held up some drawings. 

“Sunset on a Dutch River,” “Group of 
Italian Girls.” 

“ But I so infinitely prefer English rivers 
and English girls. Now, here is a very 
artistic group. Aman and a girl in a boat. 
And here is an- 
other called 
‘Harmony.’ The 
same people, I 
think. He is 
playing — some 
kind of stringed 
instrument ; it’s 
not very well 
drawn—I ¢hink 
it’s a violoncello 
—and she the 
piano. A very 
effective sketch, 
indeed. Do you 
ever draw from 
life, Miss Ather- 
ton ?” 

“OR, 
never |” 

“Indeed! I 
should almost 
have fancied 
these were por- 
traits. Or, per- 
haps, drawn 
from memory. 
But I think you 
told me you 





no, 
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and before the end of it? Will you just 
once more, for the sake of old times—for the 
last time, if that is your wish—play over with 
me that old duet with the date and the 
initials on it? I think I could ‘make it out 
on your violin, if you will let me.” 

He laid his hand on the violin and on the 
fingers which 
held it, and it is 
possible that at 
this point some 
kind of hiatus 
may have occur- 
red ; for it was 
certainly a good 
ten minutes be- 
fore the open- 
ing of the ante- 
room door led 
to the hasty, 
and not very 
artistic, com- 
mencement of 
the duet. Mrs. 
Wainflete ap- 
peared at the 
folding doors, 
her face beam- 
ing with delight, 
and a good- 
humoured, mou- 
stached visage 
was seen over 
her shoulder. 

*“ ]’m so sorry 
to interrupt 











despise memo- 
ries ?” 

She was 
silent, and he suddenly threw the book down 
on the table and looked straight at her. 

“IT wonder whether you really meant all 
that you were saying just now?” 

Winnie looked up eagerly, and her eyes 
met his with a candid, appealing glance. 

“No, I didn’t mean it. It was all rubbish. 
I want you just to know that, because——” 

“Because what ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. But I can’t bear you 
to think me a wretch. And now please go 
iway, and let that be the end of it,” and she 
nervously took up her violin. 

“* May I ask one thing before I go away, 


“| WONDER WHETHER YOU REALLY MEANT ALL YOU WERE SAYING 
just now?” 


you,” she cried, 
“but isn’t it 
charming? 
Edmund finds he can have a day off, and 
I have thought of such a _ lovely plan. 
We'll all go down to ‘Twickenham and 
spend the day there.” 

And so they all did; and, though in the 
course of that sunny day Edmund was not 
wholly guiltless of allusions to the “ moderate 
good looks and still more moderate good tem- 
per” of the ideal woman, yet Father Thames, 
that hoary patron of lovers, had laid so sooth- 
ing a spell over Winnie that no serious con- 
sequences ensued, and bysundown there could 
be no doubt whatever but that the violoncello 
had permanently secured a good accompanist. 





Japanese and Chinese Games. 


With Illustrations by Native Artists. 


7 ANY of the games played by 
little boys and girls in England 
have been also played by 
Japanese 
boys and 
girls for 

centuries, such as “ Blind 
Man’s Buff,” called Mika- 
kushi(eye-hiding), “ Puss in 
the Corner,” racing, “Tom 
Tiddler’s Ground,” “ Here 
We Go Round the Mul- 
berry Bush,” knuckle- 
bones, etc. Snowballing, 
too, is a game much prac- 
tised by the Japanese boys, 
who, like English boys, 
enjoy a good fall of snow 
for the sake of the sport 
it brings. Still better 
than snowballing, the Jap- 
anese boys love to make 
a snow man, with a round 
charcoal ball for each eye 
and a streak of charcoal 
fora mouth. This they call Buddha’s squat 
follower “ Daruma,” whose legs rotted off 
through his stillness over his lengthy prayers. 

The game of football, though played in 
Japan, is confined to the courtiers of the 
Mikado’s Court, where regular instructors of 
the game are retained 
for the purpose. 

In the game of “ Puss 
in the Corner” the oni, 
or devil, takes the place 
of puss. 

Hoops are trundled in 
a different fashion to the 
English method, as a 
glance at the opening 
illustration will show. 
Cat’s Cradle is a common 
game, and both children 
and adults are experts at 
the sport, causing the 
string to assume all 
manner of shapes, repre- 
senting animals, 
etc. 

The game of “Fox- 
Trap,” here illustrated, 
speaks for itself, the object being to trap the 
hand when attempting to seize the top, which 
may only be done through the loop, which 
the two little figures hold ready to pull in 
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JAPANESE METHOD OF TRUNDLING A HOOP, 


THE GAME OF FOX-TRAP, 


opposite directions at each attempt on the 
part of the fox to touch the top. 

In top-spinning the Japanese are wonder- 
fully adept, and the in- 
genious ways a Japanese 
boy has of making a top 
spin as he chooses would 
be the envy of many an 
English boy. The tops 
are not quite the same 
shape as ours, but they 
spin very well, and are 
made of stout pieces of 
bamboo with a wooden 
peg put through them, and 
the holes cut in the side 
make them hum loudly as 
the air rushes in while 
they spin. Others are 
made of shells filled with 
wax. Those intended for 
contests are of hard wood, 
and are iron-clad_ by 
having a heavy ring round 
them as a sort of tyre. 
In this game the object of the player is 
to damage his adversary’s top or to make 
it cease spinning. 

On stilts they play various games and run 
races. The stilts are of bamboo and are 
called “ sangiash,” after the long-legged, snowy 
herons that strut about in 
the wet rice-fields. When 
the Japanese walk about 
on them they wedge the 
upright between the big 
and second toe, as if the 
stilt were like a shoe. 

Some of the games of 
the Japanese are of a 
national character and 
are indulged in by all 
classes. Others are 
purely local and exclu 
sive. Among the former 
are those which belong 
to the special days. 
Beginning with the first 
of the year, there are 
a number of games and 
sports peculiar to this 
time. The girls, dressed 
in their best robes and girdles, with their 
faces powdered and their lips painted until 
they resemble the peculiar colours seen on 
beetles’ wings and their hair arranged in 
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the most attractive coiffure, are out upon the 
streets playing battledore and shuttlecock. 
They play not only in twos and threes but in 
circles, and, though so near China, the game 
is played quite differently and more in the 
Western style. The shuttlecock is a small 
seed, often gilded, stuck round with feathers, 
arranged like the petals of a flower. The 
battledore is wooden but nearly square, and 
one side of bare wood, while the other has 
the raised effigy of some popular actor-hero 
of romance or singing girl. The girls highly 
appreciate this game, as it gives them abun- 
dant opportunity for display of personal 
beauty, figure, and dress. Those who fail in 
the game often have their faces marked with 
ink or a circle drawn round their eyes. The 
boys sing a song 
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quickly and deeply. By getting the kite into 
proper position and suddenly sawing the 
string of his antagonist the severed kite falls, 
to be claimed by the victor. 

In Japan the adults do all in their power 
to provide for the children their full quota of 
play and harmless sports; full-grown and 
able-bodied natives are frequently seen in- 
dulging in amusements which the men of 
the West lay aside with their pinafores. 

The game of polo which is depicted in 
the following drawing is believed to have 
been introduced into Japan about the sixth 
or seventh century, and is still essentially an 
aristocratic game. ‘The correct number of 
players for this game is fourteen—seven a- 
side. Each side, wears a distinctive badge 

of a_ particular 





that the wind 
may blow; the 
girls sing that it 
may be calm, so 
that their shuttle- 
cocks may fly 
straight. 

In February 
and March, when 
the winds are 
favourable to the 
sport, kites are 
flown, and there 
are few games in 
which the Jap- 
anese, from in- 
fant to adult, 
take more de- 
light. The Jap- 
anese kites are 
made of tough 
paper, pasted on 





colour, and the 
polo balls for 
each side match 
the colour. The 
court is a rect- 
angular en- 
closure with a 
screen about 
eight feet high, 
in the centre of 
which is a circu- 
lar hole about 
one foot six 
inches in diam- 
eter, at the back 
of which is a net- 
ted bag. ‘This 
is the goal; 
eighteen feet in 
front of this is a 
barrier, three 
feet six inches 








a framework of 
bamboo - sticks, 
and are usually of rectangular shape ; some of 
them, however, are made to represent children 
or men, and several kinds of birds and 
animals. On the rectangular kites are figures 
of ancient heroes, beautiful women, dragons, 
horses, and monsters of various kinds. Some 
of the kites are six feet square. Many of them 
have a thin tense ribbon of whalebone at the 
top of the kite, which vibrates in the wind, 
making a loud humming noise. Matches 
take place between the boys and their kites, 
and each contestant endeavours to destroy 
that of his rival. For this purpose the string 
for ten or twenty feet near the kite end is 
covered with glue and then dipped into 
pounded glass, by which the string becomes 
covered with tiny blades, each able to cut 
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high, right across 
the enclosure. 
The players having entered the enclosure on 
horseback at the opposite end, each provides 
himself with a ball of similar colour to the 
badge worn by his side, the ball being carried 
balanced in the net of the racquet. Each 
side then forms in single file at the entrance 
of the enclosure opposite each other. Each 
player then raises his racquet, with the ball 
balanced on the net, to a horizontal position, 
and as soon as the word is given to start 
both sides canter e% masse to the goal-barrier 
and endeavour to sling their balls through the 
goal-hole, at the same time obstructing foes 
and protecting friends as far as possible. The 
object of the players on both sides at this 
stage of the game is to score seven balls of 
their respective colours as soon as possible. 
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The Chinese, though a hard-working and 
industrious people, are not behind other 
nations in their love of amusements. Out- 
door sports are not much in vogue with 
the Chinese. Of such manly games as 
wrestling, cricket, racquets, and football 
they are apparently ignorant. When any- 


thing approaching athletic exercise takes 


place it is always with some _ utilitarian 
object in view, as in archery, fencing, lift- 
ing weights, etc., which are practised as 
a training for the military exams. The 
most violent of outdoor games in which 
adults indulge is shuttlecock. A more 
sedentary pastime is that of kite-flying, in 
which grown-up men indulge, while the 
youngsters (under the usual law of topsy- 
turvydom) stand and look on. ‘The ladies 
\ in in a few 
games, but are 
debarred from 
the great major- 
ity of those 
which cannot be 
played in the 
privacy of their 
dwelling. ‘They 
kill time by play- 
ing cards and 
dominoes, occa- 
sionally going to 
a theatre, gossip- 
ing, and visiting 
when they are 
quickly carried 
in closed chairs 
through the 
narrow streets, 
invisible to 
everyone, and 
everyone and 
everything nearly invisible to themselves. 
With regard to the children, besides 
taking their share in the enjoyment of 
their elders, they play at a number of 
games and have more especially for their 
benefit tops, paper lanterns, iron marbles, toy 
cannons and weapons, and a thousand and 
one different games and toys, with which the 
ingenuity of the caterers for their amusement 
fill the toy-shops and cover the stalls at the 
street corners. New Year's time is the most 
glorious of all for little John Chinaman. In 
all his fine toggery he trudges along at his 
father’s side to pay his New Year's call, his 
little brain busy at work calculating how 
many cash he will get in presents from his 
father’s acquaintances. A veritable chip of 
the old block, he takes his pleasure gravely, 
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but evidently, the visits over, enjoys the fun 
to the full, as, with lighted joss-stick, he care- 
fully turns over the mass of smoking paper 
fragments—the remnant of the long string of 
crackers his big brother has just let off, to be 
rewarded by half-a-dozen which have missed 
fire. 

As a rule invigorating sports and recrea- 
tions are discouraged in China, preference 
being given to games which are quiet and 
require the least exertion, as it is regarded as 
more reputable and praiseworthy to be 
dignified and preserve a decorous deport- 
ment. But there are several exceptions to 
this rule, of which the following are two repre- 
sentations. These are used in the Chinese 
January and occasionally at other times of 
the year. The first represents a lion pur- 
suing a ball. 
This figure is 
made of bamboo 
splints and paste- 
board, covered 
with cloth, col- 
oured to repre- 
sent the popular 
notion of the 
king of beasts. 
It is carried by 
two men or boys, 
who put their 
heads and shoul- 
ders into the 
body of the ani- 
mal. ‘Their legs 
and parts of their 
bodies appear 
below, about 
where the fore 
legs and hinder 
legsshould come. 
The parts of the bodies and lower limbs of 
the players, whose heads are concealed in the 
body of the lion, are sometimes covered with 
clothing, coloured or painted to represent the 
legs of the beast itself. The lion has an 
immense head, and is made with open jaws, 
so that one or both of those who personate 
its legs and feet can see out pretty clearly 
through its mouth. 

A ball in imitation of an immense pearl is 
carried by someone, who runs in front of the 
beast or darts across its path, showing it for 
the purpose of attracting its attention and 
exciting its pursuit. The lion is believed to 
be exceedingly fond of playing with the ball. 
The Chinese imagine that when it sees a ball 
it tries to obtain possession of it, after which 
it plays with it much as a kitten plays with a 
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ball, and it is on account of this prevalent 
impression that they provide a man or boy to 
carry a ball in front of the artificial king of 
beasts. The royal quadruped follows in 
the game wherever the ball - bearer leads. 
Everything about the amusement is coarsely 
executed, and yet the players excite con- 
siderable interest and produce unlimited 
merriment. Sometimes in connection with 
the performing of theatrical plays, and some- 
times in idol processions, playing with the 
artificial lion forms a conspicuous _ part. 
Occasionally men come forward with spears 
or other weapons and pretend to fight and 


THE GAME OF THE DRAGON, 


conquer the lion, as shown in the illustration. 
The sham fight with the lion is a kind of 
amusement which pleases and excites the 
common people to no small extent when 
well done. 

The other sport is that of manceuvring with 
an image representing a dragon, of which 


the above drawing gives a vivid idea. 
his image as regards its framework is made 
out of bamboo splints, some of them tied so 
as to be nearly circular. This framework of 
hoops is covered with cloth, and is so arranged 
that it can be lighted up in the inside. To 
the underpart of the whole, when completed, 
several short poles are affixed in such a 
manner that it can be elevated several feet 
Vol. xxviii. —65 
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above the heads of the men who carry it. 
It is sometimes several tens of feet long, and 
can be turned and twisted into various 
shapes on account of the nature of its frame- 
work not being stiff and straight, but con- 
sisting of hooplike preparations of bamboo 
covered with a flexible material. 

Manceuvring or playing with the dragon 
is quite common in the festivities connected 
with the celebrations in the first Chinese 
month, and it often appe rs as part of an 
idol procession in the night time. When 
used in the latter way it is illuminated and 
carried several feet above the heads of the 

people, those who carry it 
making it bend and wind 
about in the same manner 
they are pleased to imagine 
the dragon goes. When 
brightly illuminated on a 
dark night it presents a 
singular spectacle. The 
head of the dragon, accord- 
ing to Chinese ideas, is very 
large and ill-favoured, and 
when illuminated as repre- 
sented it adds an unearthly 
and fiendish character to 
the sight. 

The game of shuttle- 
cock in China is subject to 
the usual topsy-turvydom 
arrangement of most things 
in that strange land of con- 
trarieties, and, instead of 
being more especially a 
game for girls, is played 
chiefly by men and _ boys. 
No girls ever play it. It 
may almost be said to be 
the national game of China, 
and kite-flying the national 
pastime. ‘There is no 

battledore used in China, but the shuttlecock 
is kept in the air by the foot, as the illustra- 
tion shows. Two, three, four, or more players 
get together, and, if two, stand .opposite 
each other; if three or more, they form 
an irregular ring and kick the  shuttle- 
cock up in the air in such a manner that it 
may fall near another player. If a foot 
stroke is impossible when the shuttlecock is 
falling near one, then it is allowable to keep 
it up by hitting it with the hand and thus 
send it to another player, or bang it into the 
air in such a way that it may return in a 
position to be easily hit by the foot. There 
are several foot-strokes, the most common 
being with the inner side of the sole of the 
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right foot. Another hit that requires consider- 


able dexterity is given with the inner side of the 
sole of the right foot from under the calf of the 
left leg. The most usual form of this stroke is 


as follows. ‘The left leg is doubled round so 
that the foot is in front of the body and 
about ten or twelve inches from 
the ground ; this is done while 
the shuttlecock is descending ; 
and when it is almost near 
enough to hit a spring is taken 
off the ground with the right 
foot last, and the shuttlecock is 
immediately hit by the inner side 
of the sole of the right foot from 
under the left calf. Another 
variety of this stroke is to stretch 
the left leg out in a sloping direc- 
tion downwards from the body 
with the foot a few inches above 
the ground, and then a similar 
stroke is made as described 
above. Another stroke is made 
with the sole of the right foot 
from behind the body, the foot 
in delivering it being kicked 
backwards and upwards. With 
many of these strokes delivered 
with the foot the shuttlecock is 
knocked up some ten, twenty, 
or more feet into the air, though 
occasionally a forward kick 1s 
given, which directs it towards 
another player, with perhaps 
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a slightly rising direction. The 
play begins by one player tossing 
the shuttlecock with his hands 
up in the air towards another 
player opposite him, and the 
object of the game is to keep 
the shuttlecock up as long as 
possible. 

The next picture shows the 
most common game of luck in 
China. It is called Fan-Tan, 
or quadrating cash, and is the 
game most widely known by the 
Europeans resident in China. 
The keeper of the table is pro- 
vided with a pile of bright cash, 
of which he takes a double 
handful and lays them on the 
table, covering the pile with a 
bowl. The persons standing 
around guess the remainder 
there will be left after the pile 
has been divided by four, 
whether one, two, three, or 
nothing, the guess and stake 
of each person being first recorded by 
a clerk; the keeper then carefully picks 
out the coins, four by four, all narrowly 
watching his movements. Cheating is 
almost impossible in this game, and twenty 
people can play at it as well as two. 
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Boys in China have no such games of ball 
as are common and popular in the West. 
Their sports do not require much physical 
exertion, nor do they pair off or choose sides 
and compete in order to see who are the 
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best players. Their chief game of ball 
although called football, is a very different 
game to the healthy and invigorating game 
of the West. In China it is played with 
two iron balls, which, instead of being 
delivered by the hand, are 
pushed in dexterous manner 
with the sole of the foot, 
the object being to strike 
each other’s ball most times 
in a given distance. As will 
be seen in the above re- 
presentation of this game, 
the gambling element enters 
into this as well as all other 
sports of the Chinese. Each 
man has his hands full of 
cash, with which he backs 
his movements as the game 
proceeds. This renders an 
otherwise quiet and some- 
what monotonous game ex- 
citing and causes an amount 
of emulation, and much skill 
is shown in the use of the 
foot. 
The Chinese, as before 
Stated, are naturally averse to 
any game that requires much 
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physical exertion, and would certainly dis- 
approve of the amount of energetic action 
which leap - frog requires as played in 
England. ‘The game in China is played in a 
much more sedate and becoming manner, 
according to Chinese ideas, and the question 
of “giving a back” does not enter into it, 
for, instead of the stooping posture, it is 
customary for a boy to sit sedately on a small 
block of wood and first to advance one foot, 
and, as succeeding leaps, or, rather, a hop, 
skip, and a jump, are taken, to increase 
the height of it by placing his other foot 
on the top of the first, and subsequently his 
hands; this continues until one of the 
leapers fails to clear the top, when it becomes 
his turn to take a seat upon the block. The 
following illustration shows the whole pro- 
ceeding very clearly. 

One common form of the gambling of the 
Chinese, illustrated on the next page, is with a 
round board some fifteen or sixteen inches 
in diameter, the circumference of which is 
divided into eight or sixteen equal parts. 
From the centre of each of the dividing 
points is drawn a straight line. A standard 
or post eight or ten inches high is erected 
in the centre, coming to a point small 
enough to allow of cash being placed 
upon it. A slender stick of wood is pro- 
vided, nearly as long as the diameter of 
the board, having a small hole in the 
centre of it sufficiently large to allow it to 
fit loosely upon the perpendicular standard 
and to turn round easily in a line parallel 
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with the 
face of the 
board. Near 
one end of this 
horizontal 
piece is tied 
one end of a 
string, so that 
its other end 
will come down 
nearly to the 
surface of the 
board. The 
game consists 
of guessing 
where the 
string will point 
after the hori- 
zontal piece to 
which the 
string is at 

tached, having 
been made to 
revolve, stops. ‘The one who wishes to stake 
some cash upon a certain spot places the 
amount of his wager on the top of the upright 
in the centre and specifies the particular divi- 
sion, and then gives the horizontal piece a 
whirl round, with greater or less velocity, as 
he pleases. If the string stops pointing down 
to the particular division he selected he has 
won, and is paid by the proprietor of the 
stall eight or sixteen times as much as he 
ventured, according as the face of the board 
is divided into eight or sixteen parts. If the 
string stops over 

any other space 

than the 
he bets 

he loses 
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one 
upon 
his 
wager. The 
owner often has 
a quantity of 
candies or 
sweetmeats 
with which to 
pay wholly or 
in part his for 
feit, provided 
those who are 
successful in 
their ventures 
are willing to 
accept of such 
currency ; if 
not he must 
pay them in 
cash. 
Guessing the 
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number of pips 
in an orange is 
a very curious 
game, and one 
often seen in 
the streets of 
China. If a 
number of 
Chinese are 
seen surround- 
ing a fruit-ven- 
der’s stock of 
oranges in 
Hong-Kong, it 
will generally 
be found that 
this game is 
the attraction. 
Each player 
has a good look 
at the orange, 
a loose-skinned 
one, and makes 
a guess at the number of seeds in it, staking 
his money accordingly. After all have 
staked, the fruit-dealer skins the orange and 
opens each division so as to count the pips 
carefully. The one that guesses right wins 
treble the amount of his stake, whilst the two 


nearest in their guesses to him win double 
theirs. 

During the winter months quail-fighting is 
The pits in which these 


a favourite sport. 
birds fight are like the 
so popular in England. 


cock-pits once 
reat pains are 
bestowed upon 
the quails by 
those who train 
them. The 
birds are daily 
washed in 
warm water to 
make them lean 
and active. The 
quail - pits are 
generally very 
small ; they are 
provided with 
two or three 
tiers of galler 
ies, in which 
the spectators 
have to stand in 
a stooping pos 
ture. In the 
centre of the 
pit on a table 
tub with 
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shown in the drawing—into which the quails 
are put. Before the struggle begins two birds 
are placed, the one in a blue and the other in 
a yellow bag, and put upon the table, to give 


the company an opportunity of judging of 


their respective merits. The spectators are 
then called upon to make their bets, which are 
carefully registered by a secretary. The stakes 
are placed in the hands of an umpire, who 
hands them over to the winner when 
victory has been declared. Whenever the 
birds find themselves facing each other in 
the tub a fierce encounter takes place. 
‘he fight, however, does not last long, 
the vanquished bird invariably seeking safety 
in flight. 

Combats between crickets are often seen 
in the south, where the 
small field sort is common. 
rhe insects are found in 
large numbers on the hills 
there, and men _ capture 
them by night. Crickets 
which chirp loudest are 
regarded as_ the 
fighters. When captured 
they are kept singly in 
earthenware pots, at the 
bottom of which is a small 
quantity of fine mould and 
a tiny cup containing a few 
drops of water for the 
insects to drink out of or 
bathe in. Their food con- 
sists of two kinds of fish, 
and they have honey given 
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them to strengthen them ; 
other items of their diet are 
boiled chestnuts and rice. 
Smoke is supposed to be in- 
jurious to their health, and 
the rooms in which they are 
kept must be perfectly free 
from it. If they are ill 
from over-eating, red insects 
called hung-chung are given 
them. If the sickness arises 
from cold they get mosqui- 
toes ; if from heat, shoots of 
the green pea plant. Chuk- 
tip or bamboo butterflies are 
given for difficulty in breath- 
ing. At the cricket-pit the 
insects are matched accord- 
ing to size, weight, and 
colour ; the stakes are in 
some cases very large. Two 
well-chosen combatants are 
put into the arena and irritated with 
a straw until they rush upon each other with 
the utmost fury, chirruping as they make the 
onsets, and the battle selaom ends without a 
tragical result, in loss of life or limb. A 
cricket which wins many victories is called 
shou-lip, or conquering cricket, and when it 
dies is placed in a small silver coffin and 
buried ; the owner believing that the honour- 
able interment brings hin: good luck, and 
that good fighting crickets will be found the 
next year in the neighbourhood where the 
cricket lies buried. The excitement mani- 
fested at the matches is very great, and con- 
siderable sums of money change hands. 
Crickets which display great fighting powers 
are not unfrequently sold for large sums. 
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The Great White Moth. 


By Frep M. WHITE. 








CHAPTER I. 

HE thing savoured of mystery 
and possible adventure, and 
Drenton Denn, Special Com- 
missioner, was ready for the 
fray. Anything was better than 
loafing in the forest behind 
Shaz waiting for the transports that never 
seemed to come, in company with Glasgow, 
who was engaged in the up-country trade and 
had just returned 
from one of his 
adventurous ex- 
peditions. 

“Here is the 
vack door of 
Central Africa,” 
remarked Glas 
gow. “There is 
no occasion to 
knock. Will you 
come in?” 

“Got anything 
fresh on show ?” 
Denn asked. 

Glasgow 
smiled. Not in 
vain had he 
taken his life be- 
tween his teeth 
for the last five 
years. The 
brawny Scot was 
burned a deep 
copper bronze ; 
his beard was 
ragg das agoat’s. 

“TI can pro- 
mise you the 
sight of a thing 
or two you have 
never seen in 
your life before,” 








‘FROM A COWHIDE BALE AMONGST HIS STORES GLASGOW 
PRODUCED A FEATHER,” 


he said. “And this is about the last trip I 
shall make through the great forest of Ulu. 
It has been dangerous work, but I have done 
pretty well. What do you think of this?” 

From a cowhide bale amongst his stores 
Glasgow produced a feather. It was a mag- 
nificent white plume, some two feet in length 
and of the most perfect texture. It was soft, 
almost elusive, to the touch, and as Glasgow 
shook it out the thing gleamed like a gos- 
samer spray of 
falling water. 

Denn was loud 
in his admira 
tion. 

“ Myword,” he 
cried, “ the finest 
ostrich tail in the 
world is a mere 
scrubbing - brush 
compared with 
this. Got any 
more ?” 

“Got ten thou 
sand of them in 
that bale. Oh, 
you can laugh. 
Though that 
feather when 
shaken out 
covers a_ small 
table-cloth, you 
can put halt-a 
dozen of them in 
your waistcoat 
pocket easily. 
See.” 

The exqui 
sitely beautiful 
plume was rolled 
up into a_ ball 
as no larger than 
a marble. When 
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shaken out the shimmering gloss and dainty 
loveliness of its down were absolutely un- 
impaired. 

“ Takes eight of them to weigh an ounce,” 
Glasgow went on. “ Nothing injures it. I 
calculate these things will make a sensation 
in England.” 

“You can pile up the stamps on that,” 
Denn replied. “I'd give a trifle to see the 
bird that feather came from.” 

“Man, that feather came from no bird at 
all. What kind of creature it belongs to I 
know no more than the dead. The Ulu 
natives are on the best of terms with me 
now; they bring me these feathers, but 
whence they come I can get no information. 
My man Chan will do anything for me, but 
one question touching feathers sends him 
muttering an incantation to some Obi god 
and reduces him to sulky silence for the 
day.” 

Denn sat up briskly, despite the heat that 
beat down in waves. 

“ Bully for you,” he said. “I'll come to 
Ulu with you and I'll see that bird, or what- 
ever it is. This is going to be an adventure 
after my own heart.” 

Glasgow was quite agreeable. He little 
realized the peril and danger his volatile 
companion was breeding for him, otherwise 
the cautious Scot would have traversed the 
forest alone. 

“Have you never tried to see the bird?” 
Denn asked. 

“Not I,” Glasgow replied. “I came out 
here for money, and I have made it by 
leaving the natives alone. There are queer 
things, evil things, out yonder, and there 
are bones of white men bleaching in the 
sun who have sought to know too much. 
Curiosity doesn’t pay yonder.” 

They started at dawn the next morning, 
leaving the camp in charge of two trusty 
natives, and taking Chan, Glasgow’s -faithful 
servant, with them. ‘The latter was a fine 
specimen of his class, yellow of skin and 
lithe of limb, with hair straight and black as 
ebony. 

It was cooler in the forest, but the track 
was narrow, and there were many snakes 
about. Denn could hear them writhing and 
wriggling in the dry scrub, and caught the 
sullen flash of scales from time to time. He 
had no regret for his leather gaiters. 

“That chap of yours will get into trouble 
in a moment,” he muttered to Glasgow. 
“Seems like asking Providence to tread on 
the tail of one’s coat to come through a 
snake-infested jungle like this with nothing 
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on but a loin-cloth. Hanged if that isn’t a 
cobra.” 

It was. The wicked head was raised, the 
hood uplifted to strike at Chan as he strode 
carelessly on at the head of the procession. 
Denn felt the hair pricking and bristling on 
the back of his scalp. 

“Look out, you fool!” he yelled. 
“ Don’t you know a cobra when you see it ?” 

Chan turned with a sweet yet pitiful smile. 
As he did so the cobra struck, and Chan 
caught him coolly by the throat. The next 
instant the slimy back was broken and the 
limp body cast aside. 

“Well, I'm dashed!” Denn exclaimed. 
“* But the brute struck you.” 

The statement was correct. ‘There were 
two red punctures in the thick of Chan’s 
thigh. Already the limb was commencing 
to swell. Half an hour at the most and 
Chan would cease to be. Denn’s face was 
expressive of sickening horror. Glasgow 
smiled, and Chan showed two glistening 
rows of teeth in the grin of the man who 
courts approval successfully. 

“ No make fuss,” he said ; “me all lite in 
minit gone by.” 

From his loin-cloth he took a tiny brown 
substance about the shape and hue of a 
dried bean. This he wetted with his tongue, 
and proceeded to rub the bean more or less 
carelessly on the punctures, after which he 
resumed his onward march with absolute 
easiness. 

“Some fetich, of course,” Denn muttered. 
“ But nothing can save him.” 

Denn resigned himself to melancholy and 
the development of the tragedy. But, in his 
own vigorous metaphor, the tragedy didn’t 
develop worth a cent. The hours went on 
and the camp was fixed for the night, and, 
like the monks and the friars at Rheims, 
Chan did not seem one penny the worse. 
Denn watched Chan with a glassy eye. 
Pipes once lighted and the native moved 
out of earshot, Denn began to speak. ° 

“Tt seems to me you have missed a pretty 
short cut to fortune,” he said. “Chan’s got 
an infallible cure for snake-bites. If you 
could get hold of the recipe, you could 
afford to give those feathers away.” 

“ Zf I could get hold of it. But I can’t. 
All the Ulu natives carry one of those little 
brown beans; in fact, I have one myself. 
Chan gave it to me, and he took his life in 
his hands in so doing, let me tell you. The 
thing is mixed up in a way with the feathers, 
and some religious ceremony with a little tin 
god of sorts tacked on to the end of it. It’s 
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a kind of freemasonry. I'd give all I possess 
to obtain that recipe, but I know when I am 
well off, and so keep my fingers out of that 
pie. If you take my advice you will keep 
this discovery to 
yourself.” 


Denn fell 
back on a policy 
of silence. Asa 
matter of fact, 
he had not come 
all this way to 
see and be 
dumb. The 
New York Post 


did not pay him 
the salary of an 
ambassador for 
that. Besides, 
it was a distinct 
duty to humanity 
to obtain that 
recipe. 

A six - bladed 
knife and a 
promise of an 
apocryphal — re 


volver later on 
shook Chan’s 
dense religious 


fanaticism to the 
marrow. Denn 
was fishing for 
secrets it was 
peril to the soul 
to reveal, and 
Chan was troubled. Still, Heaven was far 
off as yet, and the revolver was so near. 

“No dare tell,” said Chan. “God Gnew 
make the juice that keep the snake fangs out. 
God Gnew have the papyrus in um belly and 
the priests. guard it in the temple at Ulu. 
Every full moon they make more juice in the 
temple, then um put papyrus back in Gnew 
belly again.” 

“Let me have a squint at that show and 
you shall have a silver watch, Chan.” 

Chan shivered and his lips grew grey. 
His bony knees clattered together and his 
mouth watered. 

“Say that again and me kill you,” he said, 
hoarsely. ‘“ Big fool white man; he not 
know what he talk about palaver so.” 

And Chan flatly refused to say any more. 
Still, he was clearly shaken to the pith of his 
soul, and many a longing glance did he 
cast at the chain Denn had displayed across 
his canvas shirt. That the poison was getting 
in its work the astute Yankee knew well. He 
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had quite made up his mind to see that 
ceremony. Secret rites, freemasonry, and 
papyrus in the internal economy of a god 
called Gnew! ‘The smartest “special” on 
earth was not to 
be baffled by a 
fanatical native 
with no clothes 
on. Denn said 
no more till 
over in the val 
ley towards 
night on the 
third day the 
huts and stock- 
ades of Ulu rose 
in sight. 

Denn 
up alongside 
Chan. 

“What about 
that watch?” he 
whispered. 

Chan’s teeth 
clicked and _ his 
lips quivered 
with a_ sort of 
nervous par- 
alysis. His eyes 
gleamed as a 
cat’s might in 
the dark. ‘Then 
he fell to sob 
bing, and the big 
tears rolled down 
his cheeks. It 
Was not a pretty spectacle, and Denn was not 
without a sense of shame. 

“So it’s to be,” he said. 
is, when ?” 

Chan’s lips framed rather than said, “To- 
morrow afternoon.” 


CHAPTER II. 

GLascow lay in the hut assigned to him with 
the air of a man who mourns for wasted hours 
and yet bears the loss of them philosophically. 

“No business done to-day,” he said. 
“They've got one of their bobberies on, 
some fool nonsense or other at the temple, 
which takes place once a month. They're 
quiet and peaceful chaps as a rule, but when 
the periodical madness comes on they are 
apt to be dangerous. It is only by lying low 
and not evincing the slightest curiosity that 
I have got on with the Ulus so well.” 

“T should have pulled all the inside of the 
business out by this time,” said Denn. 

“Yes, and by this time you wouldn't have 
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any inside to pull out,” Glasgow replied, 
drily. “I’m going to have a siesta.” 

A minute later and Glasgow was asleep. 
Denn crept quietly out of the hut and made 
his way to the spot where he had arranged to 
meet Chan. Not a single Ulu was in sight 
anywhere. 

Chan was looking downcast and troubled, 
with a furious gleam in his eyes that caused 
Denn to slap his hip-pocket significantly. 

“None of your confounded nonsense,” he 
said. “This is a case of no song, no supper. 
The question is, how are you going to 
disguise me so that I can watch the circus 
procession without any chance of being fired 
out of the show ? 

“You go as pilgrim,” Chan explained, 
sullenly. “ Pilgrim come from beyond Shaz 
to the shrine of Gnew. Holy things for 
pilgrims to do like Mahomet fellows down 
Cairo way say of what call Mecca.” 

“That’s all right. But I don’t look like a 
pilgrim to any considerable extent. What 
are you going to do with my face ?” 

Chan proceeded to unfold a long robe 
made of coloured grasses fashioned like a 
sack. This he placed over Denn’s head, 
leaving him with two holes wherewith to see. 
A pair of moccasins of the same material 
completed his outfit. 

“There pilgrim’s dress for you,” Chan 
remarked. “Taken from a dead pilgrim, 
un had cholera. No other one get. Perhaps 
you die cholera too.” 

Denn shuddered slightly. A natural desire 
to tear the flimsy structure in fragments came 
over him. 

“There is a drawback to every pleasure,” he 
said, grimly. “What time do the doors open ?” 

With a swift critical glance at his com- 
panion, Chan pointed the way. Up to the 
present a strange silence had been observed, 
and no single Ulu could be seen. Then a 
queer, grotesque figure came forth into the 
main street of the village and commenced to 
blow vigorously on a horn. 

From the huts, up from the grass, out of 
the shelter of the forest, men and women 
seemed to rise as from the dead. The fierce 
mob, uttering yells and cries, pushed forward. 
Their gleaming eyes and set faces were 
eloquent of the frenzy of fanaticism that 
possessed them. 

An ugly crowd-—no mistake about that ; a 
crowd drunk with religious fervour, which is 
a dangerous thing to the scoffer even in 
civilized climes. No reason to warn Denn 
that he would be torn limb from limb on 
the slightest suggestion of his presence. 
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It was therefore some comfort to find that 
there were hundreds of pilgrims besides him- 
self. He and Chan were soon in the thick 
of the stream, and a greasy, evil-smelling 
stream it proved to be. As the crowd surged 
along the cries and yells ceased and a strange, 
strained silence followed. They were eager 
and yet strangely reluctant, as a man who is 
compelled to witness an execution. Fear 
and curiosity were mingled. Denn could 
hear his companions breathing heavily, like 
runners who have come far and fast. 

Presently the procession arrived at a huge 
mass of rocks that thrust themselves out 
from the hillside. Carried on by the living 
stream, Denn found himself hustled down a 
flinty gorge and thence through a pair of 
massive bronze gates, beautifully modelled 
and finished. 

“Well, this beats everything,” he muttered. 
“ Now, where on earth do those magnificent 
gates come from? Nothing finer was ever 
cast in Greece or Rome. It seems to me 
I’m going to have value for my money.” 

The gates closed right up to the rugged 
arch of the roof. Inside was a huge natural 
temple, faintly illuminated by a dozen or 
more windows cut through the living granite. 
And each one of the windows was filled 
with the most delicate bronze tracery. 

The place was so vast that there was room 
and to spare. Denn found a gloomy corner, 
where he stood with Chan by his side so 
that he could observe everything without 
being seen. No previous adventure had 
been more fascinating than the present one. 

Denn’s keen eyes took everything in. One 
surprise tripped over the heels of another so 
fast that the American grew quite accustomed 
to the whirl of sensations. He looked down 
from the roof to the floor at his feet. He 
saw that he stood ankle-deep in some white 
feathery substance that glistened purely in 
the filtered light. 

The whole temple was carpeted with the 
marvellous feather that Glasgow had shown 
him a day or two before. There were 
literally hundreds of them, the pilgrims and 
Ulus trampling them under foot as if they had 
been grass. As Denn bent for closer inspec- 
tion Chan grasped his arm. 

“Nothing touch ; dead certain fool white 
man,” he whispered. 

Denn accepted the hint. And, indeed, 
there was something else to occupy his 
attention beyond the beautiful feathers. At 
the back of the temple there stood a 
gigantic idol of unusually repulsive aspect. 
In the centre of the forehead was one 
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gigantic eye behind which a lamp had been 
lighted. ‘The whole thing was grotesque to 
the last degree. 

At the feet of the idol on a platform a mass 
of priests, or medicine-men, had gathered. 
They were old and withered, every one of 
them, and clad from head to foot in some 
coarse white cloth. On a table at the foot of 
the idol Denn could see a wicker basket con- 
taining a dozen or more cobras in a state of 
lively indignation. 

Then the priests began to sing, grouped in 
a semi-circle. At first their chant was low 
and wailing and monotonous, and to Denn’s 
great surprise he recognised it as familiar and 
Gregorian. A dreamy sensation of having 
been there and having done it all before 
came over him. 

‘“* Nothing new under the sun,” he muttered. 
“White men must have been here before. 
Otherwise, how on earth did those gates get 
here ?” 

Presently the chant grew louder and more 
fierce. Up and up it rose until there was 
one screaming cry of passion and supplica- 
tion, till finally the rocking, reeling priests 
prostrated themselves before the altar. 

Instantly the whole assemblage did the 
Denn felt himself dragged down by 
Chan’s powerful hand. After the fearful 
din the silence was strange and almost 
painful. And yet Denn had never seen any- 
thing more thrilling and impressive before. 

Denn lay half smothered in those luscious 
clinging feathers, soft as down and dia- 
phanous as sea-foam, wondering what was 
going to happen next. He had some dim 
conception of the way in which the ceremony 
pointed. ‘This music was doubtless an in- 
cantation and an appeal for mercy from the 
god. They were waiting before they had 
courage to proceed. 

A quarter of an hour passed, and then 
the leader of the priests raised his head 
cautiously. Another and another, till at 
length they were all on their feet once more. 
Loud yells of triumph followed. 

Slowly, by reason of the weight of his 
years, the chief priest proceeded to climb up 
the frame of the great idol. He looked like 
a white fly on the head of a Sphinx. The 
action was nothing in itself, apart from the 
feebleness of the chief performer, and yet 
it was followed by almost painful silence. 
Then the arm of the priest was plunged up 
to the elbow in an orifice in the idol, to 
emerge a moment later waving a faded strip 
of parchment. 

Instantly the throbbing silence was broken 
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by a manifestation of mad delight. The 
pilgrims tossed, and rocked, and yelled in a 
species of intoxicated delirium. Denn knew 
enough to grasp the meaning of this. The 
parchment was doubtless the sacred papyrus 
containing the recipe for the snake cure. 
Probably these poor folk always gathered 
there under the impression that some day the 
great god might destroy the papyrus in a fit 
of rage. 

However, here it was, passed from one 
priest to another and perused eagerly. 
Then fires were lighted on the platform, and 
upon them gourds were placed, and filled 
with some liquid that caused a great and 
acrid smoke to rise. Whilst the gourds were 
boiling and bubbling the priests danced 
around them with a solemn, stilted step that 
tried Denn’s gravity to the utmost. The 
absolute wooden stolidity of those around 
him did not tend to seriousness on the part 
of the volatile American. 

Presently the dance ceased and no further 
smoke arose from the gourds. ‘The contents 
of the whole of them were poured into a 
large brass vessel to which water was added. 
A big reddish lump like putty was extracted 
from the brass pot and handed from priest 
to priest for inspection. 

A great burst of triumph followed. ‘The 
religious function had been eminently suc- 
cessful. Denn felt that the end had come. 
Then, as he looked about him, he became 
conscious of the fact that night was coming 
on. A minute later and it shot down like a 
blanket on the place. 

As if in a paroxysm of fear the whole of 
the audience made a rush for the gates. 
Chan plucked at Denn’s sleeve. 


“Come!” he whispered, hoarsely. “ The 
white dumb devil! Quick !” 
Denn eluded the grasp. If there was 


anything more to be seen he made up his 
mind to see it. He drew back into a dark 
corner so that the stream of frantic, perspiring 
humanity might pass him by and leave him 
high above thé flood. 

The flood went roaring on. Denn, by the 
feeble light in the eye of the idol, watched 
the stream ebb away. He saw the papyrus 
restored to the body of the god, and the 
stuff the priests had made carried away. 
And he also saw as the pilgrims hurried out 
that every eye was turned upwards with 
shuddering fear. , 

“Something gone wrong with the works, 
Denn said, sotto voce, “or why should they 
clear out like that with the darkness ? 
Doubtless the ceremony took more tim 
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than usual. 
the white dumb devil I 
pleasant afternoon.” 

By this time the place was absolutely 
quiet. Denn felt no uneasiness, Chan, of 


If I do happen to come across 
shall have had a 


“THE ARM OF THE PRIEST WAS PLI 


course, would imagine that he had been 
‘wept out with the crowd. Even when Denn 
discovered that the great bronze gates were 
fast and that he was a prisoner he felt no 
lear, 
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If the worst came to the worst he could 
remain there for the night and trust to luck 
to slip out when the temple was open in the 
morning. That nobody would molest him 
till dawn he felt certain, for the fear of the 


a eo. 


ORIFICE IN THE IDO! 


darkness had been on priest and layman 
alike. 

Therefore Denn felt at leisure to explore 
about him as he pleased. It did not take 
him long to discover that behind the great 
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idol was a huge cavern going right away into 
the hillside. So far he could see the 
whole floor was carpeted with those peerless 
They had been trodden 


as 


white feathers. 
under many a score of grimy feet, and yet 
they were still as light as thistledown 
and seemed to shake off corruption as 
water runs off a rose. 

‘I never saw anything more ex 
quisitely lovely,” said Denn. “I 
would give a trifle to see the creature 
they came from. Now, I wonder if 
this bird or beast 
lives in thecavern 
behind me? It 
looks like it.” 

It did indeed, 
for high above 
Denn’s head, 
where no human 
being could pos- 
sibly go, one of 
the feathers 
hung on a jag- 
ged ledge of 
row k. 

“ Extraordinary 
thing,” Denn 
went on. “It 
must be a bird, 
unless there is 
such a thing as 
a flying _ beast. 
Upon my word, 
it begins to look 


like it. If the 
creature is here 
I shall most as- 
suredly drop a 
card on him.” 
The idol still 
glared down at 


Denn. The idea 
of taking posses 


sion of th * THE WHOLE OF THE AUDIENCE 
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papyrus instantly 
possessed him. It might be useless ; on the 


contrary, it might be in a formula known to 
science. ‘There was just the chance. 

As Denn started forward to carry out his 
intention something seemed to glide by him 
and brush his cheek softly, gently, as the 
touch of a mother’s hand. And yet the rush 


of air that followed was as a strong breeze. 
In the feeble light of the gleaming eye high 
overhead something darted like a swallow 
in the twilight. 
tangible. 

Denn forgot all about the papyrus. A 


It was vague, ghostly, yet 
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treasure was there beyond rubies, but it 


slipped from the American’s mind. The 
great white shadow swooped down and 
stood still in the air quivering. before 
Denn’s astonished eyes. 


What was it? 
Something 
greater than an 
albatross, more 
massive in the 
body and wider 
across the wings, 
which vibrated so 
swiftly that their 
motion was im 
possible for the 
eye to follow. 
Not a bird or a 
beast, but a great 
white moth with 
an eye soft and 
mournful, and 
yet so vaguely 
terrible that 
Denn stood par 
alyzed before 
it. 

This, then, was 
the dumb white 
devil that Chan 
had spoken of. 
But surely the 
thing was harm- 
less. The soft, 
mournful eye, the 
noiseless, snowy 
wings, pointed to 
a gentle, timid 
thing. Yet as it 
quivered closer 
and closer to 
Denn he backed 
He had 
before of 

moth 
by any 


away. 
heard 
a huge 
unseen 


A RUSH FOR THE GATES. 


MADE 


white man’s eye, and here it was. 

He backed farther and farther away. The 
thing followed in the same terribly noiseless 
manner as if it were floating on the air. 
Denn could see into the soft, mournful grey 
eye, he could catch a faint perfume like musk, 
and with a flash the wings were about him. 

There was no pressure, no cruel claws cut 
into the flesh, no serried teeth met in the 
flesh of the affrighted man. A certain weight 
bore him to the ground, and then his eyes 
and throat and ears seemed tu be filled with 
something that seemed like warm snow, 
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exquisite and glowing to the touch and yet 
soft as satin. 

Denn fought it off as best he might. As 
a matter of fact, he knew quite well that he 
was being suffocated to death in a mass of 
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head he could see, not one of the great 
moths, but two of them. They were darting 
round one another in dazzling flashes faster 
than a swallow cleaves the air, and yet with- 
out the slightest noise. Denn crept away to 
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feathers. ‘Try as he would he could find no 
way out of the white sea surrounding him. 
He gripped for the body, but only succeeded 
in burying his arm to the shoulders in the 
tangle of silken plumes. He could hear a 
heart beating under it all. Still, it was no 
time for speculation. A little longer of this 
and Denn’s interest in mundane matters 
would be finished. 

He fought and gasped and struggled for 
breath. His heart was hammering painfully 
against his ribs, a cold sweat broke out over 
him. He began to feel himself floating away 
on a boundless sea towards oblivion. The 


strong man was growing weak as a little 
child. 

Then, without warning, the white, flutter- 
ing mass lifted. 
lay on his back, looking upwards. 
the cause of this diversion. 


Denn, dazed and confused, 
He saw 
High over his 





the shadow and made his way on all fours to 
the gates. 

He looked up again. As he did so he saw 
the two moths come with a flashing wheel 
and dazzling circle in full contact with each 
other. For an instant it seemed as if they 
had burst like two bombs, for a white cloud, 
growing wider, enveloped them. As the 
cloud commenced to fall it resolved itself 
into a shower of feathers. 

The moths were fighting a duel. Great as 
the rain of plumes had been, there was no 
sign of loss of plumage in either insect. 
Again and again they came together with the 
same wheeling motion, and again and again 
the showers of diaphanous plumes flecked 
downwards. Then, as they charged once 
more, one of the moths avoided the other 
and darted with amazing swiftness into the 
purple gloom beyond the great idol, A 
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fraction of a second later and the other moth 
had disappeared also. 

Denn crouched there, gasping and panting. 
Idol, papyrus, the boon to mankind, every- 
thing was forgotten in the mad desire to 
be beyond those bronze gates. Tangible 
dangers Denn knew and _ appreciated- 
dargers he could grapple with and _ hold 
on to; but the silent terror of this danger 
frightened him. Small wonder that the Ulus 
had fled at the coming of the night. 

Doubtless in the caverns beyond were 
hundreds of those ghostly moths. And they 
might return to the attack at any time. One 
was bad enough, but to be beset by a score 
of them—to be buried under the crushing 
weight of those white plumes that filled eyes 
and throat and ears 

Denn cast the thought shuddering from 
him. The thing was to get away now before 
danger returned. Still, that was easier said 
than done. There was no escape save by 
the great bronze gates, glittering now in the 
moonlight that bathed the whole place in a 
silver flood. 

Denn looked outside as a prisoner does 
through his bars. As he did so a figure 
crept out of the long grass. To Denn’s 
delight he saw the white, fearful, sweat- 
bedabbled face of Chan. 

“White dumb devil not there?” he 
whispered. 

Denn hastened to reassure the other. 
Chan pressed on one of the ornaments 
of the great gates, and they slowly yawned 
open far enough for Denn to step through. 
There was no further danger now. 

“Fool white man no want any more go 





yonder,” said Chan, recovering himself, as the 
temple was left behind. “Guess you stay 
there when others gone. White dumb devil 
stay in, hide in daylight, and only come out 
at night. Lots um in cavern yonder. You 
see um ?” 

Denn responded that he had done so. 
Then he fell to asking questions. Some 
years before, he found, the big white moths 
had come to this temple. More than one 
priest had been found mysteriously suffocated 
before the real truth had come to light. 
Then it was discovered that the big white 
moths only dared to come out after sundown, 
and there was consequently no occasion to 
leave the temple. After dark it was a 
different matter. Hence the flight of the 
Ulus and pilgrims at the fall of night, 
the ceremony having taken longer than 
usual. 

“But where do those moths come from ? ” 
Denn asked. 

Chan pointed towards the distant hills. 

“Over there,” he said, “in the valley of 
caverns. No dare go there after dark. Many 
mans killed there. Sen um self every times. 
No go there time some more not for revolver ; 
no, not for s¢/ver watch.” 

Denn laughed at the pointed speech. He 
laid upon Chan’s shoulder a hand that still 
shook slightly. 

“No occasion for the hint, my simple 
savage,” he said. ‘You shall have the best 
watch and the best revolver that money can 
procure.” 

Chan smiled and he sighed. For he was 
fearful for the anger of the gods, and his 
soul was heavy within him. 




















Through the Straits by Submarine. 


By Yves MADEC. 


[The following extremely interesting and vivid account of an actual experience of a trip on a Submarine 


the Xorrigan 
of the readers of THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 


was written by a young French officer, and has been specially translated for the benefit 
The photographs of the vessel, and the drawings made from the 


writer’s descriptions, will greatly aid the reader to realize the scenes. ] 














~ ITTLE did I expect that I, the 

ae quiet man far excellence, the 

. | philosopher well read in affairs 
z $<! generally and theoretical navi- 
(| tes gation in particular, should be 
= put under the orders of the 


commandant of one of those submarines 
which for a month had been ready to start 
for Algeria! Yet here I was, a volunteer 
about to serve as third officer on board the 
submarine which lay beside our tug, about to 
travel under water 
from the mouth of 
the Tagus through 
the Straits of Gib- 
raltar to Oran, in 
Algeria. 

Let me intro- 
duce my two com- 
rades. The com- 
mandant, Ship’s- 
Lieutenant R , 
was a tall, fair fel- 
low, with a serious 
and energetic face ; 
one would class 
him as an excep- 
tionally smart and 
well-read officer. 
His comrades nick- 
named him “The 
Encyclopedia.” 
Always calm and 
cool, he treated 
everybody with the 
most exquisite 
politeness. His = 
second, Ensign 
Destrait, was a merry-faced youth, whom I had 
already met twice on my maritime excursions. 
[ knew him to be a thoroughly good worker, 
which, nevertheless, did not prevent his being 
a jolly comrade. As for myself, I had never 
heen on board a submarine in my life, and 
the experience which was to follow came upon 
me with all the charm and force of absolute 
novelty, and was one which I can never forget. 

The weather was fine. A slight breeze was 
blowing from the north-west, with the inevit- 
ible swell from that quarter. Our tug rolled a 
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little, but what astonished me was the behaviour 
of the submarine behind us. Her tow-line 
was scarcely stretched, she rose gently to the 
waves, her conical bow, while sinking into the 
hollow of the swell, threw off long lines of 
foam, and the sea passing easily beneath her 
round shell caused nothing beyond a very 
slight roll. Even in such fine weather, with 
such a moderate sea as at present, a torpedo- 
boat would dance like a young kid. 

The submarine ran alongside and her crew 
descended on to 
her shell. While 
some opened the 
hatches, others 
began to remove 
from the stern the 
canvas cover 
which hid the 
screw of the sub- 
marine, the short 
and strong wings 
of which glittered 
through the water. 

On passing 
through the hatch- 
way into the in- 
terior of the vessel 
I found all its 
accumulators in 
position ; long files 
of them to star- 
board and _ port, 
with still more in 
the central portion. 
All around me 
copper and_ steel 
shone brilliantly 
beneath the rays of the electric lamps. ‘The 
sailors worked silently, handling enormous 
commutators or uncoiling thick electric cables. 

“Stand by for the dive! Couple up the 
motors! Turn on three hundred amp*res !” 

The commandant’s voice was not raised 
above ordinary pitch, but in the long tube 
formed by the interior of the vessel it re- 
sounded with extraordinary force. The 
sailors went to their posts, and kept their 
eyes fixed on the commandant or the 
machinery under their charge. 
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Seeing that I was paying attention to a 
hissing sound which, slight at first, rapidly 
increased in intensity, my comrade observed, 
“That is the air escaping from the ballast 
chambers, which are being gradually filled 
with water. We are sinking; just take a 
glance at the periscope while the com- 
mandant is busy. Very soon he will never 
take his eyes away from it.” 

I must confess that at the words “ We are 
sinking” I felt a slight tremor down the 
whole length of my spine, and my heart began 
to beat with increased rapidity. Let others 
who for the first time in their lives descend 
into the depths of the Atlantic make me, if 
they please, the butt of their ridicule! My 
emotion, at all events, was of short duration. 
This little tremor did not hinder me, how- 
ever, from proceeding to the eye-piece of a 
sort of telescope, which my comrade pointed 
out, on looking through which I was struck 
with amazement. Several hundred yards 
away, rolling gently on the swell, our tug was 
coming round to 
our stern, accord- 
ing to the instruc- 
tions which I had 
heard given to the 
commandant. I 
saw her as if 
I had myselt been 
on the bridge of 
another boat. Far 
away were the 
high mountains of 
the Spanish coast. 
There was not a 
sound ; nothing 
but absolute calm. 
“ How is it that, 
being so little 
above water, we 
do not hear the 
sea against our 
shell ?” I inquired 
of my obliging companion. “ That is because 
we have already six feet of water over us,” he 
replied ; “you can see yourself we do not 
roll nearly so much as we did just now.” 

That was a fact, but, occupied as I had 
been with all that was taking place around 

I had failed to notice it. 

‘You see,” said the commandant, as he 
took his place at the periscope, “ manceuvring 
a submarine is not plain sailing! However, 
one wants several weeks’ practice to make 
sure of oneself, so look about, learn what you 

can, question the lieutenant and the crew ; in 
a word, serve your apprenticeship for the 
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future. You will not want a quarter of what 
is needful on the surface.” I did not require 
to be twice told, and just as up to the present 
I had devoted my attention to gunnery, 
astronomy, and the various branches of 


open-air navigation, I threw myself heart and 


soul into a became 
absorbing. 

For the greater part of that day, sunk 
level with the surface of the sea, we con 
tinued our journey. I had an opportunity 
of admiring at leisure the calm self-reliance 
and keen perception of the man on whom 
depended fifteen other lives, and it was clear 
that I was not quite able to conceal my 
feelings. 

“Look,” he said, indicating by a gesture 
the sailors who, each at his post, sat on their 
little stools like so many scholars ; “ these are 
the men to admire. I am at the periscope, 
I see everything that passes outside, and I 
can judge what it is right to do. My second, 
who has the control of the apparatus, knows, 
or can guess, 
what I wish to be 
done ; but those 

whether we are 
on the surface or 
twenty yards 
down, whether we 
are stopped or 
whether we are 
passing rapidly 
under a ship, they 
do not know, and 
you can see by 
the impassibility 
of their features 
that they care 
little. Don’t you 
think such a state 
of mind, indi- 
cating as it does 
the blind confi- 
they have 


And is 


study which speedily 


[ Photo 
dence 
in us, their chiefs, fine trait ? 
it not one of our chief rewards? If 
At this moment a severe shock interrupted 
the commandant, and almost immediately 
the quartermaster appeared and 
calmly, “ Fore rudder will not work, sir!” 
The commandant, who had turned to me 
while speaking, hurriedly looked through the 
periscope as he cried, “Stop, and prepare to 
empty the ballast!” Then, turning to his 
lieutenant, he said, “I can see nothing 
above. We must have struck some timber 
floating between two waves. I only hope 
that our rudder has not been damaged.” 


is a 


repe yrted 
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He had scarcely finished speaking when a 
second and equally severe blow was felt, but, 
curiously enough, while at the first the sub- 
marine had slightly heeled over, at the 
second it dipped considerably, as if struck 
from above. 

“Empty the ballast-tanks! Turbines at 
work !” cried the officer. 

But a few seconds later a voice forward 
exclaimed, “‘ Turbines disabled, sir !” 

I caught a glance of astonishment between 
my two companions. 

“Very well. Empty the ballast-tanks by 
compressed air.” And almost immediately 
a very appreciable ascent showed that the 
boat was returning to the surface, where 
shortly, in fact, we heard the lapping of the 
waves against the outer shell. 

The commandant had held his eye to 
the periscope, and all at once he began to 
laugh. “ Very curious indeed !” he exclaimed. 
“We have run into a whale—a cachalot !” 

We hastened to the lunettes, and saw to 
port the flukes of a large whale disappearing 
in the sea. 

“He does not seem very happy,” said the 
commandant, “but if he charges us again it 
will be worse for him. Half speed ahead! 
Port all!” 

A slight vibration indicated that our vessel 
was again moving, while bearing to port in 
the direction of the last appearance of our 
strange adversary. 

“Commandant,” suddenly exclaimed De- 
strait, “the whale is coming!” 

“T see him,” replied the chief, to whom 
the height of the periscope gave the benefit 
of 2 much more extended field of vision than 
we could enjoy from the lunettes. “Full 
speed ahead !” 

It was, in fact, a superb cachalot, which, 
no doubt furious in consequence of being 
disturbed so rudely in his sleep, was rushing 
upon our submarine with all his force. The 
water flashed rapidly along his shining sides, 
and the long trail of foam behind him 
showed that he was putting on all the speed 
he knew. But this time it was the sub- 
marine, ail its power well under control and 
no longer in the unstable position of a 
balloon in the air, which, with all the force 
of her engines, advanced upon her antagonist. 
lhe shock was terrible, but this time for the 
whale, which, receiving full in its head the 
blow of our pointed prow, sprang bodily 
several yards out of the water, bleeding 
terribly from a wound which had torn open 
one flank, and presently floundered in its 
death agony before the eyes of our crew, 

Vol. xxviii.—67. 
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furiously lashing the waves with its mutilated 
tail. 

“Good business for the Spanish fishermen 
out to-night,” said our chief. “Let us see 
what damage the brute has done to our prow 
and turbine.” 

A few minutes sufficed to show us that 
the damage to the fore rudder consisted only 
in the twisting of the bars of iron which pro- 
tected it, and which, pressing against the 
rudder itself, hindered its action. This was 
soon remedied, but it was necessary to take 
the turbines to pieces, which would require 
some little time. 

All at once we were startled by roars of 
laughter, and Destrait called out: ‘“ Com- 
mandant, we are certain of plenty of fish 
for supper! The turbines are simply choked 
by a shoal of little fish!” In fact, one of 
the sailors who had been unshipping the 
turbines brought up a wooden sieve three 
parts full of mullet. Some few were even of 
respectable size, and among them a fine eel, 
wounded spirally along its whole length by the 
turbine, was on the point of expiring. All was 
explained. Our submarine had by chance run 
into a shoal of fish chased by the whale ; thence 
the first shock. The startled beast, resenting 
the attack of what it doubtless took to be 
an enormous fish, hence a competitor, had 
struck the prow of our boat a violent blow 
with its tail, suddenly beating it downward, 
as already explained, and meanwhile the 
numberless little fish, finding the draught-holes 
of our turbines open, had entered in their 
fright, causing the speedy stoppage of their 
revolutions. All being well that ends well, 
we speedily had our submarine once more in 
good order and in a fit condition to dive 
again. However, the chief kept ahead on the 
surface, and there being now nothing unusual 
to an ordinary navigator I relieved watch. 

I need not say that as I walked the bridge 
I plumed myself not a little upon having been 
so lucky as to be present at a hunt—or should 
I not rather say a combat ?—so uncommon. 

Meanwhile I noted that the roll of the 
vessel increased considerably. The weather 
became really bad, the swell broke freely into 
waves whose lofty crests swept the bridge, 
and I was soon compelled to shelter in the 
look-out. 

In case of bad weather our goal was Vigo 
Bay. ‘To pass the night at sea would have 
thus been a useless fatigue. We turned our 
prow, therefore, towards that magnificent 
bay. 

I expected to see our captain moor his 
vessel at the ordinary anchorage for ships of 
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war. But I had reckoned without the orders 
he had received on leaving France to conceal 
absolutely his sailing, and was, therefore, 
somewhat surprised to hear the order to stop 
when we were hardly in the mouth of the bay, 
and where, although somewhat moderated, 
we still felt the effects of the open sea. 

“Here we are,” said the chief. “ We will 
have a nice, quiet night, and be quite fresh 
and ready to go on to-morrow morning.” 

A nice, quiet night in this open passage- 
way, exposed as we still were to the waves 
and also to be run down by the first: ship 
coming in, which our position, so near sea- 
level, would prevent, our seeing till she was 
upon us! I must confess that fora moment, 
or for some seconds at most, for I soon 
repented my thoughts, I mistrusted the 
ability of the chief. 

“What soundings, Destrait ?” he inquired, 
as soon as the anchor held. 

“Twenty-five yards, commandant,” was the 
reply. 

“Good ! 
sink !” 

A light flashed upon me. I understood. 
Wishing neither to be seen at the anchorage 
nor stuck in the entrance the chief quickly 
settled down to the bottom of the sea, where 
he was sure that neither storm nor stray ship 
would disturb him. In fact, after several 
minutes, our boat reposed peacefully at the 
bottom of the Vigo anchorage, and shortly 
after all the crew, with the exception of the 
watch, were enjoying a well-earned sleep. 

Worn out by the toil of the previous day, 
I don’t know when I should have awaked if 
Destrait had not done that duty for me when 
the clock struck six. One of my first occu- 
pations was to look out, but my eyes, accus- 
tomed to the brilliancy of the electric light 
within, could distinguish nothing. Outside 
it seemed absolute night, although at that 
season the sun had already risen some time. 
However, after several moments, I perceived 
a dull, semi-opaque light, which darkened 
from time to time and at almost regular 
intervals. I was not long in understanding 
that these recurrent shadows arose from the 
passage of big waves over the surface. Most 
absolute silence reigned around, and it was 
not without a sudden spasm at the heart (at 
which I soon smiled) that I remembered we 
had over twenty yards of water above our 
heads, and that the door of our little hatch- 
way was our sole protection against a weight 
of about twenty thousand pounds ! 

The crew had stowed away hammocks, and 
after our morning ablutions we breakfasted, 
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our excellent coffee being heated on an 
electric stove, dispensing with the horrible 
smell of cookery, which would speedily have 
rendered the ship uninhabitable. Then came 
the order to remount to the surface. Throw- 
ing a last glance round through the lunettes, 
I found the water somewhat less opaque, the 
sun’s rays probably reaching the surface over 
the heights of Pontavedra. All at once my 
attention was attracted by a large black mass 
lying to starboard and a little in our front. 
I pointed it out to the commandant, for its 
regular shape, cubical or cylindrical, abso- 
lutely prevented its being taken for a rock. 
Somewhat mystified, the chief gave the order 
to lift the vessel from the bottom, by partially 
discharging the water, and to approach the 
object by a turn or two of the screw. 

It proved to be a cylinder of about eight 
feet in height by three feet in diameter, the 
top of which was made of a thick sheet of 
metal. At its upper and lower edges were 
two short projections, and Destrait trans- 
lated our thought when he compared it to a 
big petroleum can. We saw presently, by 
glittering lights, as our vessel moved, that 
part of this object was closed in by glass, and 
that from its upper portion hung two strong 
chains. 

We were all three much puzzled, and, 
search our memories as we might, nothing 
indicated the possible origin or use of such 
an apparatus. A caldron? Neither fireplace 
nor chimney could be fitted, no orifice being 
visible. Diving-bell? The same integrity 
of the case would prevent either entry of air 
or liberation of the divers. Our commandant 
decided to clear the matter up. 

We had taken on board at Rochefort an 
electric lamp of a new pattern, which, applied 
to the interior of our lunette, lighted up the 
surroundings of the ship for a considerable 
distance. While this apparatus was being 
prepared, the chief, by a series of clever 
manoeuvres, succeeded in turning the ship 
almost in its own length, and proceeded 
round the cylinder. Then, the new lamp 
being in readiness, he directed it upon what 
seemed to serve as a window to this strange 
apparatus. With his face pressed against the 
neighbouring window, the chief gazed eagerly 
upon the exterior of the object, now bathed 
in brilliant light. “Nothing! I see noth- 
ing !” he exclaimed. 

All at once he fell back, and we could see 
that the face of this man, generally so sellf- 
contained and calm, was full of anguish and 
terror. “Oh! poor wretches!” he exclaimed. 
And when in our turn we were able to se¢ 
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into this mysterious cylinder through the thick 
glasses of the lunettes, we were seized with 
unspeakable horror. With their faces turned 
towards the window facing us, peering through 
the glass in the full light of the electric torch, 
two hideous spectres, once human beings, 
grinned upon us with long, glistening teeth. 
And what still increased the horror of that 
moment was 
that these two 
bodies, swayed 
gently by the 
movement of 
our screw, which 
affected the 
water in the in- 
terior, by some 
fissure which 
had escaped our 
notice, seemed 
to waft us to 
them. 

“Put out the 
light!” said the 
chief. His face 
had regained its 
composure, but 
a slight tremor 
in his voice 
manifested the 
emotion he ex- 
perienced. Long, 
long afterwards 
we were haunted 
by the terrible 
vision of those 
two unhappy 
wretches impri- 
soned for ever in 
their steel cell 
at the bottom of 
Vigo Bay. 

We proceeded 
with our peri- 
scope only above 
water. This enabled me to witness an event 
which makes me laugh when I recall it. 

We were approaching Cape St. Vincent, 
the heights of which appeared above the 
horizon, when Destrait, who had been taking 
his turn at the periscope, asked me to replace 
him for a moment while he consulted with 
the commandant. 

“You see yonder,” he said, gaily, “a 
three-master to which I propose to transfer 
a little of the inconvenience we have already 
experienced from other vessels.” And he 
proceeded to the stern, while, in accordance 
with my duty, I went forward, 
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At the surface it was what our sailors 
called a “white” calm, the waters seeming 
like an immense sheet of lead. The slight 
mist which had followed us for several hours 
had now passed away ; on our starboard the 
sun was sinking. For the first time since we 
passed Cape Finisterre no steamer was in 
sight. The three-master indicated by Destrait 

lay about two 
miles off on 
our port bow, 
motionless in the 
great calm, her 
white sails hang- 
ing idly from the 
yards, and when 
we approached 
sufficiently near 
I distinguished 
her, by the escut- 
cheon in the 
centre of her 
flag, to be an 
Italian. 

At this mo- 
ment Destrait 
returned with 
the command- 
ant, who said to 
him rather sati- 
rically, “ Well, if 
the boys must 
play—so be it! 
Dulce est desipere 
in loco!” 

“Manythanks,” 
said Destrait, 
and then, turn- 
ing towards a big 
fellow standing 
by, he added: 
“Get your cor- 
net, André, and 
* be ready to play. 
This fine fellow 
has a real talent on his instrument,” Destrait 
continued to me, “and has had some 
successes in his time, but I venture to think 
he has never created such a furore as that 
which he is about to produce now. Go to 
the periscope and judge for yourself!” 

Somewhat mystified by what I had just 
heard, I took my place at the instrument. 

We were now within two hundred or 
three hundred yards of the sailing vessel, 
and orders had been given to slow down as 
much as possible, so that we were making 
little or no headway. No one was visible at 
the bulwarks or on the poop of the stranger, 
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which virtually seemed deserted, the crew 
having doubtless profited by the calm to 
enjoy rest or relaxation. 

Suddenly a prolonged cry was heard, which 
presently resolved itself into a medley of 
howling sounds, which, at times attaining 
the most ear-piercing and agonizing pitch, 
would descend toa gentle modulation and 
recommence a sequence of strange arpeggios. 

I comprehended that Destrait was working 
our siren by compressed air, which on sub- 
marines replaces the steam power employed 
on ordinary craft. 

At the first howl numbers of startled heads 
appeared, and the bulwarks of the Italian 
were rapidly crowded with sailors peering 
anxiously out to sea. All at once the siren’s 
song ceased. “ Dive, Mr. Destrait !” said the 
chief ; and after we had proceeded some four 
hundred yards he ordered, “Rise to two 
yards from the surface and signal ! ” 

I observed by the periscope that, whereas 
we were formerly to starboard of the Italian, 
we stood now to port of her. The crew, 
mystified at the reappearance of the sounds 
from a strange quarter, were eagerly following 
them, and hung over their port railings, 
chattering and gesticulating wildly, endea- 
vouring in vain to detect the origin of those 
superhuman cries, which they might well 
attribute to some gigantic and unknown sea- 
monster. ‘Two sailors, each armed with a 
rifle, scaled the masts, while on the bridge 
the captain, thin and withered like a dried 
chestnut, fiercely brandished his revolver and 
shrieked his orders. 

Then followed a remarkable demonstration 
of the ease with which our commandant 
could control the movements of his vessel. 
In instant obedience to his every sign the 
submarine, advancing always, and signalling 
with weird cries or horrible yells whenever 
her periscope appeared above the surface, 
would rise and sink now to right, now to left, 
now ahead and now astern, of the bewildered 
Italian, playing with her, in fact, as a mouse 
might play with a chained cat. 

Thus Destrait pestered these unhappy 
sailors, whose astonishment speedily gave 
place to real expressions of alarm. 

“ After a storm comes a calm,” said he, 
signalling to André, and, being some yards 
astern, almost beneath the poop of the 
Italian vessel, which bore the name, “ Sanéa 
Margherita, Genova,” the cornet suddenly 
struck up the air, “Salve, dimora!” from 
“Faust.” By reason of the excellent con- 
ductivity of our steel shell and the surround- 
ing water the beautiful sounds reached the 
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ears of the Italians with perfect clearness. 
Far from being charmed, as we had expected, 
at the first well:/known notes, the astounded 


sailors, leaping from yards, ratlines, and 
bulwarks, vanished below, and, as we gradually 
increased the distance between the vessels, 
we could perceive the whole crew with their 
captain at their head supplicating the 
Madonna. 

Doubtless these poor fellows in their terror- 
stricken amazement felt that the antique 
legend of the siren had been (as was, in 
fact, the case) renewed to their ears, those 
fabulous beings, half angel, half fish, which, 
by the sweetness of their songs, enticed 
strangers into unknown perils, being replaced 
by more modern devices. 

Some thirty-five minutes later we passed 
close by the high lighthouse of Cape St. 
Vincent. On the parapet of the old fort, 
built years ago by the Portuguese to survey 
and control the operations of Moroccan 
pirates, one man, doubtless the watchman, 
was on his knees. And assuredly neither 
this fine fellow nor the guardians of the 
lighthouse commanding the harbour, nor the 
signalman at the semaphore of the Pointe 
de Sagres, could for a moment suspect that, 
under their very feet, so to speak, there 
passed for the first time, silent and invisible, 
the most formidable engine of destruction 
created by modern science. 

Eight o'clock was striking as the last rays 
of the St. Vincent lighthouse disappeared 
beneath the horizon. Night had completely 
fallen—a fine summer night, gemmed with 
stars. I therefore fully expected to hear the 
chief give orders to ascend to the surface, 
and enjoyed in anticipation a quiet, open-air 
evening on the bridge. But the commandant 
had other ideas, since, far from raising the 
boat to the surface, he gave orders to proceed 
at thirty feet depth and “ keep her so.” 

“ By this means,” he explained, “we shall 
have a quiet night, for at such depth we run 
no risk from a ship’s keel, and we might 
very easily meet with several to-night, since 
the westerly winds which have prevailed of 
late must have kept many sailing ships and 
others in the Mediterranean.” 

At a depth of thirty feet there is not much 

be done on a submarine beyond the 
ordinary routine of sailors’ work, and most 
of us had sufficient leisure to devote some 
time to our own personal concerns. ‘The 
chief, Destrait, and I rehearsed our adven- 
tures thus far, and enjoyed over again the 
various incidents which had already diversi- 
fied our journey. 
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While we were laughing over Destrait’s 
latest joke of some hours earlier, I remarked, 
“You have, therefore, the honour of being 
the pioneer of submarine concerts.” 

“ Undeceive yourself on that point,” said 
the commandant; “you had an illustrious 
predecessor two years after the fall of Sebas- 
topol. A German engineer named Bauer, a 
man of rare energy and talent, who turned 
his attention to submarine work on behalf of 
the Russian Government, first had the idea 
which Destrait so comically put into practice 
yesterday. On September 6th, 1856, the 
Coronation Day of Alexander II., Bauer went 
below the surface in his submarine in Cron- 
stadt harbour, taking with him four of the band 
of the Imperial Guard. 
As soon as the first can- 
non of the batteries pro- 
claimed the commence- 
ment of the ceremony of 
consecration, then taking 
place at Moscow, Bauer 
caused the National 
Hymn to be played by 
these performers, the 
chords of which, proceed- 
ing from an_ invisible 
source, struck with amaze- 
ment all the persons who 
chanced to be within a 
radius of some two hun- 
dred yards. You see, 
therefore, that our com- 
rade has simply been a 
modest plagiarist of the 
German engineer.” 

It was now growing 
late, and, however attrac- 
tive might be the charms of our chief’s 
conversation, it was needful to think of 
our repose. 

When I awoke next morning it was with 
the greatest astonishment and confusion that 
I observed it was past eight o’clock, and that 
Destrait also was still in his cabin. As I 
roused him, and he started up rubbing his 
eyes, the chief called out, “Do not be sur- 
prised, gentlemen, that I have allowed you to 
sleep well into the morning. I had a few 
special observations to make, so had myself 
called early, and the watch being mine there 
seemed no reason why you should not enjoy a 
little extra rest. As soon as you are ready,” 
he went on, addressing Destrait, “fit up the 
electric projector, and give all the pressure- 
gauges and fittings a thorough test. I 
have just been up to the surface to cor- 
roborate, by an inspection of the coast, the 
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exactitude of the position indicatud by my 
calculations and the log.” 

At this moment I became aware that a 
combined movement was in progress among 
the men, some of whom were rolling steel 
cables, while others were fixing in position 
steel baulks, which ran some in a horizontal 
and some in a vertical direction throughout 
the entire length and width of the vessel. I 
questioned Destrait by a look. 

“Yes. They are hauling up the lead-line 
with which we have been taking soundings,” 
he said, “and it is probable, by these stays 
being put in position, that the chief means 
us to take a deep dive.” 

Pretty well accustomed by this time to the 
unforeseen in connection 
with the remarkable 
voyage which had now 
lasted for five days, I was, 
nevertheless, unable to 
repress a slight shudder. 

The chief, who, it 
seemed to me, wore an 
aspect of unusual gravity, 
evidently surprised my 
thought, and called out, 
“Muster the crew for 
parade, and let every man 
pay attention |” 

As by enchantment at 
the firm tones of this man 
whom I had always seen 
to be so thoroughly master 
of himself and his sur- 
roundings, all my doubts 
and dismal anticipations 
vanished like moths 
before sunlight. I was 
ashamed of my movement of trepidation, 
transitory though it was, and my con- 
fusion increased when, as his address 
continued, I remarked his evident emotion, 
and could appreciate the feelings which had 
prompted him to stay for awhile the progress 
of his vessel. 

“Friends,” he said, “we are at this 
moment upon the scene of one of the great 
events of the world, and one of the most 
tragic dramas known to our marine history. 
Several miles away is Cape Trafalgar. Below 
us lie some three thousand of our ancestors 
who fought on this spot a heroic struggle, 
and, meeting the death of the brave, passed 
in glory to their eternal sleep. I have 
thought it but right,” he continued, “that the 
crew of the first submarine which ever dis- 
turbed these waters should descend to pay 
homage in the name of France to these 
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valiant men and to bid them a supreme 
farewell. 

“Men, in a few seconds more you will see 
a sight not only hitherto invisible, but incon- 
ceivable to humanity—the remains of those 
old French vessels which bore our flag so 
proudly, tombs which we may well envy to 
those immortal heroes who fell in the 
presence of the enemy for the defence and 
honour of their country.” 

The sailors listened in solemn silence to 
the words of their chief, remaining at atten- 
tion in their respective stations, and more 
than one countenance among them bore 
witness to intense emotion. For my part, 
moved to the very heart by our commandant’s 
pious thought and 
struck by the 
anxiety to fulfil a 
duty of which 
none of us with- 
out doubt had 
even dreamed, I 
recalled the ter- 
rible events of 
that fatal day, 
October 21st, 
1805. 

The command- 
ant’s voice roused 
me from my medi- 
tations. 

“Is all ready, 
Destrait? High- 
pressure sponsons 
properly fixed ? 
Double doors of 
hatchways  se- 


cured? Lead 
ready to heave ? 
Tension _ indica- 


tors and electric 
projector in posi- 
tion?” And re- 
ceiving replies in — Frema) 
the affirmative he 

ordered the division bulkheads to be closed, 
and presently we three were shut up alone 
in the manceuvring-room. 

“You need hardly be surprised,” said the 
commandant, “that I am taking all these 
precautions. We are going to try to descend 
to a depth of seventy yards. The lead, in 
fact, indicates seventy-five, and I am going to 
keep about five yards above the bottom, if,” 
he continued, with a slight smile, “the 
strength of our shell will bear it. The 
indicators seem to show that it will, and 
M. Mangas, the celebrated engineer who 
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built these ships, assured me they would go 
to a depth of eighty yards in safety. I trust, 
therefore, to accomplish the task I have 
marked out for ourselves. Dive at the rate 
of ten yards per minute.” 

Destrait issued the necessary orders, and 
shortly, by the movement of the manometric 
needles, I saw we were descending at a 
moderate rate. Twenty yards, thirty yards, 
forty yards were indicated in turn, and a 
pressure of ten pounds per square centimétre 
was recorded. “The critical moment 
approaches,” said the chief. “The plates 
are beginning to bend. Test the flexion of 
the central shell, Destrait.” And presently, 
in reply to our lieutenant’s summons, a 
voice which, al- 
though _ proceed- 
ing through an 
acoustic tube, 
gave the impres- 
sion of being at 
our very side, re- 
ported in succes- 
sion, “ Half mil- 
limétre” (this at 
forty - five yards 
depth) — “two 
millimétres’ 
“four millimétres” 

“ five and a half 
millimetres.” 

“Fifty yards” 
—“fifty-eight 
yards”—“ sixty- 
five yards,” cried 
Destrait at the 
same moment. 

“ Much better 
than I thought,” 
said the chief. 
“ Our shell resists 
admirably. You 
will see we shall 
not exceed seven 
millimétres of 
flexion, which leaves a margin of three milli- 
metres before attaining the point of danger.” 

And as he spoke Destrait reported, “Ship 
running at a depth of seventy yards, sir!” 
and the voice from the acoustic tube cried, 
“Six and a half millimétres!” We were 
thus running at a depth five yards only from 
the bottom of the Atlantic, and supporting 
the frightful pressure of eighteen pounds per 
square centimetre ! _ 

“This figure itself is not very eloquent, 
said the commandant, “ but it will give you 
a better idea of the power of the liquid 
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surrounding us to know that the lid of the 
hatchway is actually supporting a weight of 
thirty-two tons three hundredweight! You 
may therefore guess what is being borne by 
the entire shell.” 

But we were here for another purpose 
than to discuss questions of hydraulic 
pressure. Our shell was equal to the burden, 
that was the essential point. 

“Open the partitions and turn on the 
electric projector !” exclaimed the chief, and, 
mounting into the kiosk, he applied his eyes 
to the lunette. He had scarcely done so 
before, in a voice full of emotion, he 
summoned us to his side. 

“Were I to live for ages,” he exclaimed, 
“T could never forget such a spectacle of 
sublime horror as I see yonder ! ” 

By some extraordinary phenomenon, which 
we could only explain on the supposition of 
some intense phosphorescence in the marine 
herbage covering the sea bottom, and which 
was intensified a hundredfold under the glow 
of our electric projector, the sea, instead of 
being dimly lighted up within a small radius, 
seemed luminous as far as the eye could 
carry. And in that area, giving the appear- 
ance of a vast aquarium, was a veritable virgin 
forest with its moss-covered stems, its lianes, 
its creeping weeds, and tangled undergrowth 
extending in all directions—a sight at once 
grandiose and terrifying! But, fine as was 
the spectacle, not on that were our eyes 
fixed. 

Some lying on the starboard side, some on 
the port, some torn by shot or battered by 
rocks, some apparently intact, some mere 
mastless hulks, others with masts and 
spars, in some instances shattered, in 
others all but perfect, the wrecks of the 
sunken warships of Trafalgar, like wounded 
mastodons, lay before our eyes, and filled the 
watery forest to the limits of the submarine 
horizon. And it was not only the vessels of 
Trafalgar, recognisable chiefly by their bulk, 
which lay strewn before us. As the result 
doubtless of some deep-sea current, a reflux 
possibly from the collision of the Mediter- 
ranean waters with the profound mass of the 
\tlantic, vessels of all kinds and sizes, the 
records and representatives of centuries, were 
here, sad evidences of the frightful tribute 
which man has paid in all time to the remorse- 
less sea since first the foundations of the 
mighty deep were laid! All types, all sizes, all 
styles, from the noble three-decker to the 
simple shallop ; French brigs, English smacks 
ind sloops ; Algerian xebecs, Dutch barges, 
Channel fishing-boats, Spanish balancelles 
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and galleons, Portuguese caravels, Mediter- 
ranean polacres, Levantine galleys—these and 
many another whose very names are to-day 
forgotten—melancholy records of centuries 
of death and disaster, mingled with stately 
frigates and men-of-war. Some had been 
there so long that their shape was hardly 
recognisable under the mass of marine 
growth, others seemed as if petrified into 
blocks of graven granite; here and there 
emerged the funnel of some more modern 
steamer. And, as we approached a hull the 
special form of which indicated a man-of-war, 
the chief remarked, “That is, I believe, the 
shell of the Spanish cruiser /sade/ 77., which 
went down in these waters ten years ago.” 
Those only of the iron vessels which were 
recently sunk could be recognised, the others, 
owing to the rust, having more or less dis- 
appeared ; while, on the other hand, the 
wooden masts and spars of vessels long 
entombed for ages were almost all in a 
wonderful state of preservation. “This fact 
was evidently well known to the ancients,” 
said the commandant. “The remains of 
the trenches in which they soaked their 
timber in sea-water are still visible in many 
of our ports.” 

While contemplating with eager eyes the 
spectacle of tragic sublimity which surrounded 
us, and exchanging our ideas in a low voice 
as in the presence of Death itself, it was 
necessary to keep a keen watch upon our 
course and to steer with care between those 
immense hulls. Some of these, indeed, 
probably containing air in some compart- 
ments, hung suspended in the water. All at 
once we recoiled from the lunette and ex- 
changed glances of astonishment. 

Straight before us, upright on even keel, 
immeasurably magnified by the submarine 
refraction, arose a huge vessel, overtopping us 
by the height of her three decks, above which 
towered her apparently perfect masts and 
yards. And by some optical illusion arising 
from the fact that we had no means of 
measuring our own speed, this vast bulk 
seemed to be launching itself upon us, pre- 
cipitated by some invisible power. Its prow 
and elevated poop indicated a vessel of the 
seventeenth century, and, as we rounded 
under her stern, overcharged with the heavy 
carvings of that period, which sometimes 
made of these vessels veritable objects of 
art, we distinguished the name, Ze Sage. 

“Salute, gentlemen!” said our com- 
mandant. “Here is another morsel of our 
Fatherland. This fine ship of seventy guns 
sailed from Toulon in the early months of 
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“STRAIGHT BEFORE US AROSE A HUGE VESSEL.” 


1692, was spoken on April 16th of that year 
in the Straits of Gibraltar, and disappeared 
with all hands, and was never afterwards 


heard of. Thus we can pay our tribute to 
our buried comrades, victims to their duty, 
on the very spot where they perished over 
two hundred years ago.” 

The Sage had scarcely disappeared behind 
us when we entered into a vast forest of alge, 
which twined round our conical prow like 
huge stalks of corn. It was prudent to 
slacken speed, and we did so. It was fortu- 
nate we took this precaution, for in a few 
hundred yards our way was choked by the 
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marine herbage, which 
hindered our sight in 
every direction. Sud 
denly we felt a shock 
which stopped us dead. 
“Some submerged 
hull,” cried the chief. 
“Full speed astern! 
The blades of our screw 
with violence, 
and the vibration was 
great; but no progress 
was made. For a good 
fifteen minutes we backed 
and filled, but without 
disengaging ourselves 
from the mysterious 

object. Our boat re 

mained fixed as before. 

“Well,” said the com 
mandant, “we must try 
another plan. Stop her !” 

The position had be 
come critical. What 
would become of us, sup 
posing that we found it 
impossible to disengage 
ourselves ? I glanced at 
my comrades, and no 
ticed that Destrait even, 
in general so careless, had 
become slightly _ pale. 
The commandant, calm 
and serious as ever, was 
thinking seriously, and a 
deep wrinkle athwart his 
forehead indicated the 
tension of his mind. 

All at once he raised 
his head. 

“Let the ‘men in 
charge of the motors and 
ballasts come amidships 
I wish to give them 
orders direct.” 

And when the sailors designated were 
assembled before him, he continued: “ My 
friends, you will have understood that we ar 
in a very critical position, from which we must 
escape with the utmost possible dispatch. | 
count, therefore, on your close attention to 
my orders and perfect coolness in carrying 
them out. At the sound of my whistle, the 
men in charge of the motors will start the 
engines full speed astern instantly. I repeat, 
instantly, you understand ! The ballast-hands 
at the same signal will zs¢ant/y open the 
pipes admitting the compressed air, and at 
the same time those for the ejection of th 


revolved 
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water. I shall repeat this manceuvre as many 
times as may be needful to disentangle us, 
stopping and refilling our ballasts as often as 
may be necessary, and resuming the move- 
ment immediately. We must not disguise 
from ourselves that while acting in this 
manner, especially considering the extra- 
ordinary pressure we are sustaining at our 
present depth, we are going to place an 
extreme strain upon our shell, one indeed 
that is dangerous. But we must risk it! 
Do not be disturbed,” he went on, “if you 
notice some percolation, or even some slight 
leakage. Attend only to my orders !” 

While the commandant spoke I glanced 
round at those brave fellows whom he 
addressed, but could remark no trace of 
disquietude upon their features. Attentive 
and respectful as ever, they listened to the 
orders given as calmly as if upon ordinary 
manceuvres, and not as if in an extremity of 
danger, upon their special promptitude in 
which depended the safety of us all! 

The operations now commenced. At the 


first sound of the whistle the sudden opening 
of the ballast-tanks caused a sharp pressure 
from above downward upon our stern, which 
remained free, while the wild revolutions of 
the screw, endeavouring to draw us out of 
our prison, gave such a vibration to the 


whole structure that it seemed as if the 
whole body of the submarine was struggling 
in a desperate effort of leverage upon the 
encumbrance which stopped our way. And 
when the order to stop and refill ballast 
had been again given I marvelled how the 
rivets of our shell could possibly withstand 
the terrible strain to which they had been 
subjected. 

Twice—thrice the same orders were given 
and carried out with the same promptitude. 
At length, as for the fourth time the whistle 
was sounded, a violent shock threw us one 
against the other, and almost immediately 
Destrait’s voice was heard to exclaim: 
“We are rising, commandant !” 

A rapid flash passed over the face of our 
chief, but in place of any word or exclama- 
tion of satisfaction, which I—very naturally 
under the circumstances, one must admit— 
had looked for, he simply remarked : “This 
is something curious! We are rising very 
slowly.” And, indeed, this was the fact. 
Although our ballast-chambers were nearly 
empty of water and we ought to have risen 
almost as swiftly as a balloon in the air, 
the delicate manometric needles, working in 
reverse direction to their movement of an 


hour ago, showed a regular but very gradual 
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approach to the surface. Sixty-five yards, 
sixty yards, fifty-five! At the same time 
we observed that our vessel was not rising 
on a horizontal plane, but with a consider- 
able lift astern. Only one explanation 
occurred to us, and we were unanimously 
of opinion that our submarine bore with it 
some considerable part of the obstruction 
disentangled by the formidable shocks we 
had given to it. 

The minutes passed, all too slowly for our 
liking, and the gentle ascent of the submarine 
steadily continued. At last, while a pretty 
lively clatter was heard above us, a ray of 
sunlight pierced the lunette of our kiosk, and 
we were Once more in open day! I humbly 
confess, and I do not think anyone can 
blame me, that I could not restrain a great 
sigh of satisfaction—of relief. 

Our first care was to mount to the bridge, 
to discover the cause of our having risen so 
slowly. We found we had not been mistaken. 

Surmounting our bow was a great shape- 
less mass of woodwork covered with decaying 
weeds, into an opening of which the nose of 
our vessel had driven. This opening strongly 
resembled a ship’s porthole, and even from 
the first cursory examination some traces of 
ornamentation among the shapeless timbers 
gave the impression that the mass of planks 
had formed part of some vessel of war, and 
that the opening had been one of her rear 
ports for firing stern-chasers. 

“Tt would be interesting,” said the com- 
mandant, “if we could discover the name of 
the vessel to which these remains belong ! ” 

“T will try, commandant,” said Destrait, 
and my comrade, steadying himself by the 
stays of the bridge, slowly descended the 
sloping shell of our vessel, and at length 
gained the wreckage, which he at once 
attacked with a knife. 

“Tt is certainly some portion of a ship’s 
stern,” he called out, after several minutes’ 
work. “Here is a bit of the scroll work of 
the poop, and part of a carved angel’s head 
blowing a shell. If this lump of mud were 
not—so—hard, I might discover-———-Why, 
what is this—a letter? D?—B?—no, it 
is R!” 

At the announcement of Destrait that he 
had deciphered a letter our curiosity became 
extreme, and, when our chief heard him pro- 
nounce it to be the letter R, a movement of 
surprise escaped him, and I could not fail to 
notice a slight tremor in his voice as he 
added: “Try to find out the other letters, 
Destrait !” continuing, in a low voice, “ Could 
it be possible ?” 
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Destrait carried on his scraping for some 
time, and at length exclaimed, “There is 
one! And now for another.” Presently he 
reported that the newly-found letters were 
E and D. 

“R E D!” said the commandant, his 
voice trembling with an emotion which I did 
not then comprehend; “the edoutadze, 
gentlemen—TI thought as much. The only 
French vessel lost to my knowledge in these 
waters whose name commenced with R was 
the Redoutable!” Then, with increasing 
excitement, he continued, “Go on, Destrait ! 
Another!” and presently Destrait reported, 
“Here are O and U!” 

“There can now be no question,” said the 
chief, with emotion, his eyes shining with a 
strange light. ‘“‘What an honour for us to 
have under our eyes such a relic! The 
Redoutable of Trafalgar! That sublime 
vessel, the very pearl of our maritime glory !” 
Then, leaning over the parapet, he cried, 
“All hands to the bridge,” and a few moments 
later, the whole crew being assembled round 
him, he removed 
his hat. 

“Heads bare, 
gentlemen, if you 
please,” he  con- 
tinued. ‘This 
mass of shapeless 
wreckage which you 
see is a portion of 
the stern of the 
Redoutadble, Captain 
Lucas, who, after 
the break up of the 
formation at Trafal- 
gar, did as much as 
all the rest of the 
fleet together to pre- 
serve the national 
honour. She it was 
who fired the first 
shot at the English 
Fleet. And when, 
crippled by shot, 
she sank to the 
bottom, two hun- 
dred and thirty of 
her wounded de- 
scended with her to 
the abyss. My men, 
may the heroic spirit 
of sacrifice which 
animated the sailors 
of the Redoutadle 
survive in you!” 

Unhappily a dis- 





DISEMBARKING AT THE END OF THE TRIP. 
From a Photo. 


appointment was in store for us, owing toa 
change in the weather. At the moment we 
regained the surface a fairly strong breeze 
from the east ruffled the water, and during the 
moving scene I have just described it had 
freshened sufficiently to raise a swell which 
gave our submarine a perceptible roll. How- 
ever much we desired to retain upon our prow 
all that remained of the glorious Redoutadle, 
the medley of baulks and planks comprising 
it, disturbed no doubt by the swaying of our 
vessel, slipped by degrees from our shell, in 
spite of all the efforts of our crew to bind them, 
and disappeared for ever. Thus, to our great 
regret, was lost that precious relic which we 
should indeed have been proud to display 
before the eyes of our comrades in France. 

What more shall I say? The important 
records of our interesting voyage are now 
ended. After passing the Straits of Gibraltar 
sixty feet below the surface, to avoid the crowd 
of vessels which incessantly pass between the 
Pillars of Hercules, as well as to escape the 
heavy seas which roll in from the Atlantic, 
we entered the 
Mediterranean, and 
from that moment 
our voyage became 
a yachting trip pure 
and simple. 

On reaching 
Oran we had to 
part from our sub- 
marine, it being 
necessary to carry 
out the orders form- 
ally issued by the 
Ministry of Marine, 
and not to navigate 
under our own pow- 
ers off the French 
coasts, in order to 
prevent _irrespon- 
sible observation 
and comment. We 
had _ therefore re- 
gretfully to remove 
our belongings and 
go once more on 
board the escort. 

I must confess 
that it was not with- 
out real emotion that 
I quitted the sub- 
marine, on board of 
which I had passed 
days which will al- 
ways remain fresh 
in my memory. 




















By AMELIA HUTCHISON STIRLING, M.A. 





P to the time of the Parlia- 
mentary election which took 
f (® place in Oldport when I was 
Y / sixteen, my sister Emily and I 
“ had seen almost no one. My 
father—a gentleman and a 
scholar, who had been forced by delicate 
health to retire from the Indian Civil Service 
after only a very few years’ service, and to 
bring up his two motherless little girls in 
surroundings much inferior to what he re- 
garded as his natural environment—had shut 
his door to almost everyone, and forbidden 
my sister and myself to make friends with 
our neighbours. We knew no one, went 
nowhere, saw nothing ; so that at sixteen my 
ignorance of the world in which I lived would 
have made most schoolgirls of my age stare. 
The election, however, did a great deal to 
break down the barriers with which we were 
surrounded. The Unionist candidate for 
Oldport at that time was the son of a mem- 
ber of the large shipbuilding firm in which 
my father had accepted a post as foreign 
corresponding clerk when he came home 
from India, a broken-hearted widower, with 
anominal pension. When a women’s associa- 
tion was formed in Oldport to support the 
Unionist candidate, my father, though reluc- 
tant to do so, had sufficient worldly wisdom 
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to see the necessity 
of permitting Emily to 
join it. 

Emily, who was 
some five years older 
om than I, threw herself 
into the work of organ- 
izing and canvassing 
with a zeal due partly 
to the sudden expansion of her long-im- 
prisoned energies, but still more perhaps to the 
fact that John Barclay was deeply interested 
in the contest. John Barclay was the only one 
of my father’s fellow-clerks who had ever 
been permitted to cross the threshold of our 
house. He was a young man of more than 
average talent and ambition, who was con- 
fidently expected by all who knew him to 
make his way to a partnership in the firm, 
and had already made up his mind that 
Emily was to share it with him—which, 
indeed, she was quite willing to do. 

From the very beginning of the political 
campaign in the constituency John Barclay 
had displayed such unusual gifts in organiz- 
ing and canvassing that a week or two before 
the day fixed for the election he had been 
requested by his employers to abandon for 
the time his desk in the office, and devote all 
his energies to the fight. Never in my life 
had I seen anyone work as he worked during 
these exciting weeks. It seemed to me that 
he never rested. Occasionally he found 
time to rush in for a few minutes to see 
Emily ; but even these minutes were devoted 
to the work that absorbed him, for they were 
spent chiefly in advising Emily as to how 
she might help. 

As for Emily, she was scarcely less willing 
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to receive than he to give advice. For her, 
as well as for him, the absorbing interest of 
the moment was the coming election. Morn- 
ing after morning she set forth with leaflets 
and note-book and pencil, to return looking 
thin and worn and exhausted, but with an 
eager light in her eyes which awoke in me a 
longing to take part in the exciting struggle 
going on outside the narrow limits of our 
home. 

This longing I felt with more than usual 
intensity one evening two or three days 
before the election, when John Barclay 
flashed in upon us for a few hurried minutes, 
exhaling such excitement from his whole 
person that even the stuffy air of our dull 
little sitting-room seemed to be thrown into 
vibrations as he entered. Now that the 
great day was so near at hand he was work- 
ing like ten men. His form, always muscular, 
had grown lean and spare as that of a grey- 
hound ; his eyes, deep sunk in their sockets, 
blazed with feverish hght. 

He was in the wildest spirits. Things 
were going well—better than anyone had 
expected. 

“Of course, we have never hoped to get 
our man in,” he said. “It’s his first fight, 


and Seton-Spencer” (the late M.P. for the 
constituency, who was seeking re-election) “ is 


an old campaigner. Besides, Oldport has 
always returned a Radical. But we're going 
to take down Seton-Spencer’s majority by 
hundreds, and serve him right too! He’s a 
poor sort of chap, only a rather clever man 
about town, who would never have been 
where he is if it had not been for his connec- 
tion with Lord Windlestraw. Lately, too, he 
has not been giving satisfaction to his Irish 
supporters, and he is very dependent on the 
Irish vote. They say that he has not kept 
his promises about Home Rule; that he 
is sitting on the fence; that he neglects 
business, and is very seldom in the House.” 

All this I unconsciously retained in my 
memory, without quite understanding it. In 
fact, 1 must admit that, though I was as 
eager as anyone that our candidate should 
succeed, I was extremely hazy regarding the 
political questions on which the campaign 
was being fought. 

Emily listened eagerly to all John had to 
say, her eyes reflecting the light in his ; and 
by-and-by, when he told her, with a softened 
look and tone, of an interview he had had 
that day with the head of the firm, she forgot 
my presence altogether. 

“He thanked me for what I am doing,” 
John said, shyly, “though I told him it was 
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all good fun to me ; and—and—he as good 
as said that, after all this was over, I shall 
have a step up ; and then, Emily”. He 
stopped abruptly with a break in his voice. 

“Oh, John!” Emily sprang to her feet, 
letting the piece of sewing she held fall to 
the ground, and then—— 

I turned away my head. 

The following morning Emily was tied to 
her bed with a racking headache. When I 
carried her breakfast into her room I found 
her almost in tears at being forced to lie in 
bed when there was still so much to do and 
so short a time in which to do it. 

As I stood at the side of the bed looking 
down on her a bold idea sprang into my 
head, but it was some little time before I had 
courage to express it. 

“ Emily ” I began, and then stopped 
abruptly, while my heart beat wildly. 
“Emily, would—would you—might I not 
go instead of you for once?” I brought the 
daring question out with a desperate rush. 

“You! You look such a child, Daisy.” 
But there was a note of reflection in my 
sister’s voice that increased my courage. 

“ If—if—you were to put my hair up?” 
I suggested, timidly. 

“Bring the comb, brush, and hairpins 
quick,” she commanded, and I did not 
require a second bidding. 

“There!” she exclaimed, thrusting me 
away from her after a few minutes, during 
which her deft fingers had been busy with 
my girlish locks. “Now put on my hat— 
my Sunday one, with the feathers—and my 
cape.” 

“No,” she decided, with satisfaction, “no 
one would ever guess that you are only 
sixteen—especially from the back view. You 
must try to let them see your back first.” 

Then she proceeded rapidly to give me 
instructions. 

“Tt is just nine o’clock,” she wound up, in 
a tone of eagerness. “If you go at once to 
Mrs. Wallace’s, she will take you with her 
to call on some voters whom she is to see 
at the breakfast hour. You will see what she 
does, and then you will be able to do it 
yourself.” 

Mrs. Wallace, who was the wife of another 
clerk in the office, and quite unknown to us 
until the political campaign threw her and 
Emily together, readily consented to initiate 
me into the mysteries of canvassing. As we 
walked along together to the street of tall 
tenements which was to be the scene of her 
labours that day, she gave me a few hints for 
my guidance. 
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“you MUST TRY TO LET THEM SEE YOUR BACK FIRST.” 


She had just concluded her instructions 
when we arrived, breathless, at a door up 
three long flights of stairs, which was opened 
by a respectable elderly woman. In answer 
to Mrs. Wallace’s inquiries she informed us 
that her husband was not in, and that she 
believed that he intended to vote for Seton- 
Spencer. 

Mrs. Wallace’s face grew solemn, not to 
say tragic. 

“What!” she exclaimed, in a horrified 
tone. “He is going to vote for Seton- 
Spencer, and yet you tell me that you are 
members of the Established Church! Mrs. 
Brown, are you aware that, if the Radicals 
get into power, they intend to disestab/ish the 
Church ?” 

“Eh, mem!” exclaimed the good woman, 
who was, perhaps, even more impressed by 
the solemnity of her visitor's tone and 
manner than by the fact stated. “Would 
they really do that? Disestayblish the 
Church that’s been frae the beginning 0’ 
the warld!” 

“Yes,” with a solemn emphasis ; “that is 
what they will do, unless we all do our best 
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to keep them out of power. Mrs. 
Brown, will you help to save your 
Church ?” 

It is needless to say that Mrs. 
Brown promised to do what she 
could. 

Triumphant with the success of 
her eloquence, Mrs. Wallace swept 
me off to the next house on her 
list, where we had the good for- 
tune to find the elector himself 
engaged on a breakfast of fried 
bacon and tea, between the mouth- 
fuls of which he carried on a 
political discussion with Mrs. 
Wallace. 

Finding that he did not belong 
to the Church, she this time em- 
ployed her second weapon — the 
Home Rule argument. Did Mr. 
Forbes (that was the voter’s name) 
realize that the result of giving 
Home Rule to Ireland would be 
war—Civil War? The men of 
Ulster (“who are as good Scotch- 
men as_ yourself, Mr. Forbes ”) 
would not submit to an_ Irish 
Government. They would rise 
against it. 

<— “In fact, it just comes to this, 
Forbes.” Here the speaker 
gathered herself up, so to speak, for 
her peroration, the impressiveness 
of which was perhaps slightly diminished by 
the fact that her hat had gone considerably 
to one side of her head, and her hair and 
eyes were rather wild. “It just comes to 
this—will you have Peace or War ?” 
After this visit Mrs. Wallace decided that 
I had now been sufficiently initiated into the 
mysteries of canvassing to be trusted to 
canvass On my own account; and we there- 
fore parted company, I making my way 
with a wildly beating heart to a small iron- 
works, where there was an overseer whose 
vote Emily was particularly anxious to secure. 
On arriving at the works I was conducted 
to a small office-room, before the empty grate 
of which a man was standing. Not to give 
my courage time to evaporate, I plunged 
at once breathlessly into my business, without 
even looking at the person I was addressing. 
When I ceased speaking he did not at 
once reply ; and, glancing anxiously up at 
him, I saw that he was engaged in blowing 
his nose. For an instant a horrible suspicion 
crossed my mind; but it was dispelled at 
once when he removed the handkerchief—a 
very fine and white one, I observed—from his 
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face, revealing an unusually serious counten- 
ance. 

“Excuse me,” he said, in a_poiitely 
respectful tone, “but are you the regular 
canvasser for this district ?” 


“Oh, no,” I answered, simply. “I have 
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“* EXCUSE ME," HE SAID, ‘BUT ARE YOU fHE REGULAR CANVASSER 
” 


FOR THIS DISTRICT?’ 


only come to-day instead of my elder sister, 
who is not well.” 

“TI see,” he observed, gravely; but I 
caught, or fancied I caught, a glimpse of a 
twinkle in the corner of his eye that sent a 
hot flush over me. 

I felt like a detected criminal. In spite of 
Emily’s hat and cape, I had been discovered 
for the impostor that I was. Why had I not 
remembered her advice and let him see my 
back view first? The reflection that, under 
the circumstances, that had not been possible 
gave me but little comfort. 

It was at this moment that there entered 
the room a middle-aged man with the appear- 
ance of an artisan. 

“T am sorry to keep you waiting, si,” he 
said, addressing the gentleman with whom I 
had been conversing, “but there’s an important 
job on that needs attending to at once. I'll 
be free in a few minutes if you can wait.” 
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“Qh, all right,” was the careless reply. 
“IT am in no very great hurry.” And 
then, turning to me as the other left the 
room, the speaker asked, “And you are 
canvassing for Farquhar? Would you mind 
tellung me why ?” 

Here was my chance of showing 
that, in spite of my youthful appear- 
ance, I knew what I was about. With 
breathless eagerness I poured out all 
the arguments I had heard from Mrs. 
Wallace. Disestablishment, Home 
Rule, Ulstermen came pouring in an 
impetuous torrent from my lips. 

“But your man has no chance of 
winning the seat,” remarked the per 
son whom I was addressing, emerging 

from behind the handkerchief 
with which he had again been 
blowing his nose, when, flushed 
and breathless, I at last ceased 
speaking. “ Oldport has always 
returned a Radical — with an 
overwhelming majority, too. 
You are wasting your energies, 
Miss 4 
“Erskine,” I put in, with a 
comforting sense of the dignity of my 
name, at least—“ Margaret Ermyn- 
trude Delamere Erskine.” 

He uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise. “Was your mother a Miss 
Delamere?” he asked, eagerly. 

“ Yes,” I replied, not without some 
pride in my tone, for I knew that my 
mother had belonged to a good 
family, though they had broken off 
all connection with her on_ her 
marriage, which was regarded as a mésad/iance. 

“Why,” he ejaculated, “you must be a 
cousin of m—Seton-Spencer’s! Look here, 
I say, it isn’t right of you to be working 
against your own cousin! You ought to be 
canvassing for Seton-Spencer—especially as 
he is certain to get in. Farquhar hasn't a 
ghost of a chance.” 

“ We don’t expect to get Mr. Farquhar in,” I 
said, in what I considereda particularly “grown 
up” tone of voice; “ but we mean to take 
down Seton-Spencer’s majority by hundreds.” 

“Oh, I say, that’s too bad of you! What 
has the poor man done to deserve it ?” 

The question recalled to my memory all 
that John Barclay had said the night before 
regarding the late member for Oldport. 

“He has not been giving satisfaction to 
his constituents of late,” I replied, with 
much gravity and aplomb. “He is only a 
rather clever man about town, who sits on 




















the fence and is hardly ever in the house.” 
(I am afraid I spelled the last word in my 
own mind with a small “h.”) “ His Irish 
supporters 5 

But instead of finishing the sentence I 
stopped abruptly, and sprang to my feet with 
burning cheeks. The person I was addressing 
had been seized with a sudden fit of cough- 
ing, but not soon enough entirely to cover 
what—to my supersensitive ear—sounded 
suspiciously like a laugh. 

“You are not going yet!” he exclaimed, 
in a tone of some anxiety, as I began moving 
towards the door. “ What you were saying 
is” — cough — “extremely interesting and 
instructive.” 

“T did not come here to be laughed at,” I 
said, in what was meant to be a tone of freezing 
dignity, though in truth the tears were not 
very far from my eyes. 

“Laughed at!” in a tone of horror. “ Miss 
Erskine, I assure you nothing was farther from 
my mind. I am troubled with a wretched 
cough that is most inconvenient at times.” 

Without speaking, I continued moving 
towards the door. He followed me, with an 
air of entreaty. 

“But you came to ask for my vote, did 
you not?” he asked, eagerly. “And 
I have not promised it yet.’ 

I hesitated a moment or two. Dig- 
nity drew me to the door ; the thought 
of Emily made me linger. It would be 
so nice to be able to go home and tell 
her I had got the promise of the vote 
she was so anxious to secure ! 

My voter took advantage of my 
hesitation. 

“Look here,” he said, in the 
tone of a man making a plunge. 
“Tl be quite frank with you ; I 
shouldn’t think for a moment of 
promising it to you if I did not 
know that it won’t do you a bit of 
good. Seton-Spencer is so safe \ 


N 
that he can spare you my vote. \ \\ 
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You may have it if you like.” 

Still I said nothing; but I re- 
mained standing uncertainly just 
within the door, my back turned 
to the speaker. 

“You'll shake hands on it, 
won’t you?” he said, persuasively ; 
and, with a sudden impulse, I 
turned and put my hand in the 
one extended towards me. 

During the day or two that 


elapsed before the polling-day I ee ae 


found myself wondering often 
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whether “ my voter,” as Emily and I called 
him, would keep his promise ; and it was 
largely with the hope of satisfying myself on 
this point that I begged to be allowed to ac- 
accompany my sister in the wagonette adorned 
with red, white, and blue ribbons which was 
put at her service on the great day for bringing 
up voters to the various polling-booths. 

The excitement of that day was a revela- 
tion and an intoxication to a young girl who 
had lived such a life as mine. Everyone 
with whom Emily and I came in contact 
seemed to be infected with a sort of frenzy 
of activity; John Barclay, whom we saw 
only for an instant or two in the street, most 
of alli. 

He had been working all night, and 
was strung up to that point at which the 
tense spirit is unconscious of the flesh with 
its weakness and weariness. 

“Don’t lose a vote you can possibly 
secure,” he besought Emily, in a tone of 
feverish eagerness. “Things are looking 
better than our wildest dreams. The Irish 
voters had a meeting last night and passed 
a resolution against Seton-Spencer. There’s 
a chance now—just a chance, you under- 
stand ”—here he lowered his voice to an 
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impressive whisper 
—‘“that we might 
get our man 77.” 

It was not long 
after this meeting 
with John Barclay 
that, as we set down 
a load of voters at 
one of the polling- 
booths, I gave a vio- 
lent start and pulled 
Emily by the sleeve. 

“Look!” I ex- 
claimed, in an 
excited whisper. 
“There —there he is!” 

“Who? Where? What 
do you mean ?” demanded 
my sister, in some surprise. 

‘“My voter — there. 

Don’t you see him? He 
is coming towards us.” 

As I spoke, a man whose 
air of distinction made him 
conspicuous among the 
crowd was crossing the 
pavement from the door of 
the polling - place towards 
a handsome carriage and 
pair, which was drawn up 
immediately behind our wagonette. He 
was almost close upon us before, happening 
to glance up, he caught sight of me, and a 
smile—a somewhat comical smile—broke over 
his face. For a moment he seemed to 
hesitate ; then, stepping to the door of our 
vehicle, he looked up at me with a twinkle in 
his eyes, and said in a voice too low to be 
heard by anyone but myself :-— 

“T’ve kept my promise, little cousin.” 

The next moment we were driving off, and 
I turned to my sister beaming with pride and 
gratification, which quickly changed to amaze- 
ment when I saw the expression in her face. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” I asked. 

Emily’s eyes seemed to be starting out of 
her head, and her mouth was open as if she 
were gasping for breath. 

“It’s impossible,” she panted; “quite 
impossible! Of course, he Aas a vote in 
this ward, but it’s quite impossible! 

“ What is impossible?” I asked, bewildered. 

“Do you know who that man is that you 
call ‘your voter’?” she demanded, almost 
fiercely. “ He is Seton-Spencer himself!” 





That night about half-past eleven our 
peaceful household was startled by a violent 
ringing of the door-bell. In spite of my 
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‘t'VE KEPT MY PROMISE, LITTLE COUSIN.” 


entreaties that I might be allowed to remain 
up until John Barclay came to report the 
result of the poll, as he had promised to do, 
I had been sent to bed by my father at my 
usual hour. I was still wide awake, how- 
ever, when the bell rang, and, springing out 
of bed, I slipped into my dressing-gown and 
rushed downstairs, just in time to see John 
Barclay and Emily clinging to each other 
wildly like a pair of lunatics, while the tears 
ran down Emily’s cheeks. 

“Why, what—what’s wrong ?” I demanded, 
blankly. 

“Wrong!” And John Barclay tore him- 
self away from Emily, and faced me with a 
pair of eyes that glittered like electric lamps. 
“Wrong! Why, the most splendid—the 
most astonishing—the most wonderful thing 
has happened that ever happened before! 
He’s in—Farquhar’s in—by one vote! Hip- 
hip-hip hurrah!” And, regardless of the 
lateness of the hour, he raised his voice in a 
ringing cheer. 

“ By one vote!” I exclaimed, thoughtfully, 
when the echoes had died away. 

“By one vote!” almost shrieked Emily. 
“Why, John, it is Aés own——Seton-Spencer's 
own vote ; and Daisy—our own little Daisy— 
has won the seat !” 





A Miltary Court-Martial and How It 1s Conducted. 


By Horackt WyNDHAM. 


Se eT: 


WHE statement contained in the 
“ 

General Annual Report on 
the British Army for 1903,” to 
the effect that during the first 
nine months of that year as 
many as ten thousand seven 

hundred and forty-seven courts-martial were 
held in the English Army at home and abroad, 
is one that would certainly seem calculated to 
come as a surprise to civilians. As, however, 
the information in question appears only in 
the pages of a “ Blue-book ” and is not (for 
obvious reasons) reproduced in the more 
widely-circulated placards treating of “The 
General Advantages of the Army,” it is 
not likely to be generally known among 
non-military men. Recruiting sergeants, too, 
ever observe a pronounced reticence on the 
subject when being interviewed by would- 
be candidates for enrolment in the profession 
of arms. Accordingly, it is not a matter for 


much wonder that so little knowledge on the 
subject of military courts-martial is possessed 
by the majority of people. To remove, there- 
fore, a portion of this want of information is 
the object of the following article. 


Speaking generally, military courts-martial 
are of three descriptions. These, according 
to the seriousness of the particular cases with 
which they deal, are known respectively as 
Regimental, District, and General, and are 
practically analogous to the Petty Sessions, 
Quarter Sessions, and Assizes of civil 
procedure. In order of importance the third 
form occupies the chief place, as it is a 
tribunal which is empowered to inflict 
sentences of death or penal servitude. For 
this reason it is only called upon to adjudi- 
cate in cases of extreme gravity. It may be 
mentioned, however, that in 1903 (the last 
year for which returns are available) sixty- 
one of such trials were held on men of all 
arms. The president of a Court of this 
nature (which, by the way, is the only 
one before which a commissioned officer 
can be arraigned) is almost invariably a 
colonel, and he is usually assisted by 
eight other officers (at least five of whom 
must not be under the rank of captain) as 
members. As a rule a_ staff officer also 
attends in the capacity of judge advocate. 

District courts-martial are composed of 
not fewer than three members, of whom the 
senior—a major—acts as president. The 
highest sentence which this Court can order 


is one of two years’ hard labour. In the 
Vol. xxviii. —69. 


third form of tribunal, the Regimental, there 
are three members, and its punitive powers 
are limited to a maximum award of forty-two 
days’ imprisonment with hard labour. 

In 1903 the total number of courts- 
martial of all descriptions in the English 
Army was ten thousand seven hundred 
and forty-seven. As of these eight thou- 
sand seven hundred and twenty-nine were 
of the “District” form, it will at once 
be seen that it is by tribunals of this nature 
that the majority of courts-martial are held. 
Accordingly, for the purpose of giving the 
civilian reader some idea of the manner in 
which military law is administered on such 
occasions, it will be as well to describe a 
trial of this nature. There is also so very 
little difference (so far as the mode of pro- 
cedure goes) between this and the other 
forms that it is not really at all necessary 
to dwell upon these in detail. Suffice it to 
remark that the main variation between the 
three forms is confined to the number of 
members composing them and the severity 
of sentence awarded. 

The different processes that take place 
before a soldier—or “other person subject 
to military law”—finds himself in the 
unenviable position of being required to 
answer the peculiarly searching questions of 
the president of a court-martial are as follows. 
Let it be presumed in the first place that he 
has committed an offence against the legal 
code under which, as a soldier, he is serving. 
This action will not, it may be observed, 
present much difficulty, for (as Kipling has 
sung) “Single men in barracks don’t grow 
into plaster saints,” and on the business side 
of the barrack-gate the temptations to err 
against the exacting requirements of military 
regulations here in force are exceptionally 
numerous. Especially is this the case with 
the newly-joined recruits, for upon them the 
iron hand of discipline (to which they are 
now introduced for the first time in their 
lives) ever proves particularly irksome. 
Even with the best intentions in the world, it 
takes a man some time to master the great 
military maxim that “instant and unquestion- 
ing obedience is the first duty of a soldier.” 
Consequently, it is not really to be wondered 
at that for breaches (often unintentional, 
by the way) of this law so many young 
soldiers are punished during their first few 
months in their new life. Indeed, with 
reference to this, the statistics in the Blue- 
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books on military prisons reveal the fact that 
by far the greater proportion of offences 
among soldiers is committed by recruits with 
less than two years’ service. 

Of the remarkable ease with which a man 
who has once embarked on the career of 
glory (so alluringly painted for him by the 
enlisting sergeant) finds himself liable to 
incur punishment, the lay reader can have 
but little idea. The fact is, there is (and 
must necessarily be) a different law for either 
class of the community. To take an instance 
or two in point. If 
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the floor of his barrack-room and has refused 
to do so. Without further altercation the 
N.C.O. whose authority has thus been set 
at defiance instantly orders the offender to 
be confined in the guard-room on a charge 
of “refusing to obey an order.” On the 
following morning, soon after breakfast-time, 
the accused is paraded before the officer com- 
manding his company to answer this indict- 
ment as best he may. If the officer making 
this preliminary investigation is (after hearing 
the evidence on either side) of opinion that 





a civilian watchman 
happens togo tosleep 
or to leave his post 
while on duty, a fine 
or dismissal is the 
utmost penalty he 
can fear on discovery. | 
This, however, is by 
no means the case 
with the soldier, for 
“ quitting or sleeping 
on post” is, in the 
service, regarded as 
an extremely serious 
offence, and annually 
there are*held about 
two hundred and 
twenty courts-martial 
onthisaccount. Simi- 
larly with regard to 
charges of drunken- 
hess or disobedience 
to orders, both of 
which are offences that, where civilians are 
concerned, are wont to be treated with a 
leniency that is absolutely unknown to the 
military code. Indeed, by this such breaches 
of discipline are usually visited by the award 
of a very severe penalty. The “ Manual of 
Military Law” reveals most clearly how differ- 
ently offences are regarded in the Army from 
what they would be in civil life. Thus it is 
here laid down that when on active service a 
sentence of death may be passed on a soldier 
who strikes a sentinel, while one of penal 
servitude may be incurred for “using words 
creating alarm or despondency.” By the 
civil code, it need hardly be pointed out, the 
second offence would be unrecognised alto- 
gether, while the first would merely resolve 
itself into an action for assault. 

For the sake of illustrating the procedure 
observed at an ordinary court-martial case, 
we will say that a soldier has committed an 
act of disobedience. He has, let it be sup- 
posed, been instructed by a corporal to sweep 
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the charge has been borne out, he refers 
the case to the higher authority of the 
colonel. Accordingly at “office hour” (as 
is known the time—ten a.m.—at which such 
business is daily transacted) the offender— 
together with a number of companions in 
misfortune—is brought up under charge of 
an escort at the regimental orderly-room. 
Here the sequence of events is as follows. 
At the word of command from the sergeant 
major the prisoner takes off his cap, and, 
between a file of men armed with bayonets, 
is marched into the presence of the colonel. 
The different witnesses connected with the 
case follow and take up a position on the 
left. When the preliminaries are thus 
arranged the commanding officer signs to 
the adjutant, who is seated beside him, 
to read the charge. This, which is con- 
tained on the day’s “crime report,” is pro- 
bably to this effect : ““ Number 2,147, Private 
John Jones, ‘A’ Company, 2nd Battalion 
the Rutland Rangers, refusing to obey an 
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order.—Corporal Thompson, Lance-corporal 
Smith.” The testimony of the two N.C.O.’s 
is then given (but not on oath), and Private 
Jones is asked in turn what he may have 
to say in the matter. Should the weight of 
evidence be strongly against him, he will pro- 
bably content himself with admitting the 
charge and expressing due contrition on 
account thereof. The only other course 
open to him is to plead “not guilty.” 

We will suppose the latter to have 
occurred in this particular instance. The 
colonel has now no choice but to order the 
accused to be tried by court-martial, as he 
himself is only empowered to deal with cases 
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when the guilt is admitted. To this end, 
therefore, an application for the assembling 
of a District court-martial is sent by him to 
the general officer commanding the station. 
Accompanying the request is a document 
containing a “summary of evidence” for the 
information of this officer. If, when he has 
read it, he considers the case a fitting one to 
engage the attention of a “D.C.M.” he 
grants the necessary permission for its con- 
vening. In the meantime the accused is 
kept in confinement in the regimental guard- 
room. 

As a rule, only an interval of two or three 
days will elapse between a man being ordered 
for trial and the assembling of the Court 
which is to dispose of the case. Before it 
meets, he is informed by the adjutant of the 
exact nature of the charge upon which he is 
to be arraigned, and is also given an oppor- 
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tunity to procure the attendance of such 
witnesses as he may desire. On the appointed 
day he is marched (under the escort of a 
sergeant and two privates) to the garrison 
court-martial room. Here he takes his place, 
outside the door, in company with such other 
military offenders as are to appear before the 
same tribunal, until the Court shall be declared 
open. The members thereof have probably 
assembled a few minutes before the appointed 
hour (usually ten a.m.), and taken their seats 
in order of seniority at one side of a table in 
the centre of the room. It is covered with 
green baize, upon which is placed a pile of 
legal books, together with a supply of writing 
materials. 

A peculiar feature of military courts- 
martial is contributed by the fact that 
everyone attending them—from presi- 
dent to prisoner (save in a few instances) 

—must be in 
full dress. The 
result of the 
enforcement of 
this regulation 
is that the cus- 
tomary gloom 
of the court 
chamber is at 
such times 
brightened up 
by a brave array 
of scarlet and 
gold uniforms, 
with plumed 
helmets and 
heavily-laced 
accoutrements, 
furnished by 
the different 
officers present. 
These, in order 
to avoid any suspicion of partiality to the 
prisoners, are as far as possible selected from 
various regiments in the garrison. 

As soon as the members have arrived and 
taken their seats the warrant for the con- 
vening of the Court is read by the president. 
The names of the other officers are then 
called over, and, on their being found correct 
and everything considered to be in due order, 
the prisoner is marched in under escort and 
halted, bare-headed, immediately opposite 
the president’s chair. He is then asked by 
him if he objects to the presence of any of 
the members of the Court. As such protests 
can only be admitted when they are based 
upon the allegation that a member has a 
personal interest in or is prejudiced against 
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the case, objections are very rarely advanced. 
It is on record, however, that on one occasion 
a recruit not only stated that he objected to 
everyone present, but that he also objected 
to being tried at all. We will suppose, 
though, that on this occasion the accused is 
sufficiently accommodating to express his 
entire satisfaction with the arrangements 
made on his behalf. 

The first matter which is then attended to 
is the administering of the oath to the presi- 
dent and members of the Court. This is to 
the effect that each of these persons will 
“well and truly try the prisoner (or prisoners) 
before the Court, according to the evidence, 
and that they will undertake both to 
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the case. As the whole of such statements 
at courts-martial—together with any cross- 
examination to which they may be subjected 
by the prisoner—are taken down in writing, 
the proceedings are often rather prolonged. 
The document recording such testimony is 
then read out to the Court and signed by 
the person making it. When he has done 
this he withdraws, and the prosecution inti- 
mates whether it is prepared to bring forward 
additional evidence or not. 

After this the testimony of the prisoner’s 
witnesses is given in the same manner and 
carefully recorded for future consideration. 
Should he elect to do so, the prisoner may 
give evidence on his own behalf, while he 
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administer justice without partiality, fear, 
favour, or affection, and to refrain from 
divulging the sentence of the Court until it is 
duly confirmed.” Arraignment of the accused 
then follows. This consists in his being 
called upon by the president to answer to 
the charge or charges that he now reads 
to him. Should he plead guilty, his judges 
have merely to pronounce sentence, and the 
proceedings are then practically ended. 

As a general rule, however, the plea of 
“not guilty” is raised. It then becomes the 
duty of the officer conducting the prosecution 
to prove, by sworn testimony, the substance 
of the charge that he is bringing before the 
Court’s consideration. To this end he calls 
in such witnesses as he may desire. After 
each of these has individually sworn that 
“the evidence which he shall give before 
the Court shall be the truth, the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth, so help him God,” 
he is ordered to state what he knows about 
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may also employ counsel to defend him. As 
a rule, however, he contents himself with 
handing in a written statement. ‘This brings 
the first part of the proceedings to a termina- 
tion. What the Court is now concerned with 
is its “ finding.” As this has to be determined 
in private, everyone—except the president and 
members—withdraws. 

In the meantime the guilt or innocence 
of the prisoner is debated upon by these 
officers. In order to arrive at a decision 
thereon, the opinion of each member, 
commencing with the junior in rank, 1s 
individually taken. By this provision the 
possibility of the senior officer unduly 
influencing the less experienced members 
is effectually guarded against. If, after 


consideration, it is decided that the case 
for the prosecution has been made good, it 



























then but remains for them to pass sentence, 
the members deliberating among themselves 
as to the nature and amount of punishment 
which the circumstances of the case justify 
their pronouncing. It will thus be seen that 
a court-martial is required to act in the dual 
capacity of judge and jury. 

As in determining the “finding,” the 
opinion of the junior member is taken first 
when awarding sentence. Each suggestion 
as to the amount that is thus put forward is 
carefully discussed, and when a certain term 
shall have been finally approved by the 
whole of the Court it is recorded on the pro- 
ceedings by the president. All the papers 
connected with the trial are then sent to the 
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general officer commanding the district (or 
his deputy) for approval and confirmation. 
When this is granted a notification to the 
effect, together with the court-martial papers, 
is sent to the commanding officer of the 
prisoner’s battalion. 

On receipt thereof preparations are imme- 
diately made for carrying the sentence into 
execution. As soon as possible a parade is 
held, at which the result of the trial is 
publicly communicated to the offender’s regi- 
ment. In order to carry out this the troops 
are formed into a square (the fourth side of 
which is occupied by the prisoner and his 
escort), while the proceedings are announced 
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by the adjutant. Breaking the seal of the 
envelope containing the official papers, he 
calls the battalion to “ attention ” and delivers 
himself of a short speech, which, in this case, 
will run as follows :— 

“Pay attention to the proceedings of a 
District court-martial held at Aldershot on 
the 2nd day of August, 19—, for the trial 
of (here the prisoner removes his head-dress 
and takes two paces to his front) Number 
2,147, Private John Jones, ‘A’ Company, 2nd 
Battalion the Rutland Rangers. The prisoner 
is charged with ‘refusing to obey a lawful 
command given him personally by his 
superior officer, in the execution of his office, 
in that he, at Barrosa Barracks, Aldershot, 


did, when ordered by Corporal 
Thompson — the said prisoner’s 
superior officer — to sweep the 
floor of his barrack-room, refuse 
to do so.’ Finding: The Court 
finds the prisoner guilty of the 
charge. Sentence: The Court 
sentences the prisoner, Number 2,147, Private 
John Jones, ‘A’ Company, 2nd Battalion 
the Rutland Rangers, to be imprisoned with 
hard labour for six calendar months. Con- 
firmed — Charles Carbine, Major - General, 
Commanding Infantry Brigade.” 

As soon as the sentence has been thus 
notified the accused is removed to the 
guard-room to await committal, later on in 
the day, to the military prison where his 
punishment is to be undergone. The 
papers connected with the case are forwarded 
to the office of the Judge Advocate-General 
for safe custody, remaining there for a term 
of three years, and the episode is concluded. 
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A Splendid Rogue. 


By Max PEMBERTON. 


I. 

OMEONE in a jocular vein 
told me down at Malaga that 
the train to Granada ran once 
a day, and added that it was 
an “express.” I knew a little 
about travelling upon Spanish 
railways, and my heart did not beat unduly. 
We were three hours getting to Bobadilla, 
and two hours in the station there. It 
certainly was an “express” if the language 
of its English passengers were taken into 
account. 

And yet we were not without importance. 
If we went at the dangerous speed of fifteen 
miles an hour down the hills and five miles 
an hour up them, at least we had a dozen 
soldiers on board, and that was something. 
A gentleman in a gold-laced hat, of whom I 
asked questions at Bobadilla, informed me 
that the squad would protect the passengers, 
he did not say from whom. His information 
helped me to a considerable sense of self- 
importance. The English after all, then, 
were of some account in Spain. 

There were two of us upon the “ car,” and 
a Spanish general in a first-class smoking- 
carriage. He surely did not want protection. 
It must be the charming, black-eyed girl in 
the Paris gown, I said ; and I fell to wonder- 
ing what she did in that galley, and why she 
went to Granada when the sun still burned 
upon the hills of Alhama ! 

Had she friends in the ancient city? Was 
she half a Spaniard? Why did she travel 
without escort? Americans do that, and 
the old world stands aghast. She was dark 
enough for a gipsy and stately enough for 
a Fifth Avenue girl. Then why did I not 
make friends with her? Set it down to the 
old-fashioned English reticence which does 
not thrust acquaintanceship upon casual 
strangers, and particularly does silent homage 
to women who travel alone.. I admired her 








over the top of a Spanish newspaper, and 
took good care she should not catch me at 
it. After all, the hours did not matter much 
while she was in the train. 

They shunted us about at the wayside 
station of Bobadilla, and many men in gilt 
hats came out and quarrelled, first with the 


guard and driver of the train, then amongst 
themselves. The Spanish general, from the 
carriage ahead of us, expressed, firstly, 
aspirations for the eternal punishment of the 
staff ; and, secondly, a desire in particular to 
sabre the station-master. When the train at 
length started, it was merely having a joke 
with us. We pulled up in a hundred yards 
to attach a horse-box, the horse within it 
apparently being the property of the angry 
soldier. This proceeding occupied us no 
more than thirty minutes, and with a last 
joyful blast from the guard’s tin trumpet we 
steamed from the station and were lost 
finally to the joys of Bobadilla. 

Now, I have told you that I travelled alone 
with a very charming companion in a kind 
of saloon car upon this famous express. We 
had not spoken a single word to each other 
during the long journey from Malaga to 
Bobadilla ; but no sooner did we quit the 
latter station and approach the desolate 
country which lies between that dismal place 
and the famous old city of Granada, than she 
put her book down and began to talk to me 
both about herself and the country through 
which we were passing. 

“Could you tell me what time we are to 
arrive at Granada ?” she asked. 

I answered her that it was quite im- 
possible. 

“The trains in Spain,” I said, “do not 
arrive at any time; they get there by 
accident. If we were in England, the journey 
would take us an hour—we shall very likely 
be three.” 

She smiled at the pessimism of it, and 
indeed a very pretty smile it was. 

“Do you really think it matters?” she 
asked. “Are we Americans and English 
any better off for being in such a hurry? 
If we were at Granada now, we should be 
trying to kill time before dinner. Isn't it 
just as nice to be here, looking at this pretty 
country ?” 

I would gladly have assured her that that 
particular carriage was, for the time being, a 
terrestrial paradise ; but this seeming a little 
premature, I admitted the beauty of the 
country. 

“It certainly is worth seeing,” I said ; “I 























do not suppose in all Spain there is a finer 
spot than the Alhama Hills. You might 
stay there for a month and find nothing 
more exciting than a mule. If you were a 
geologist you would go into ecstasies over it ; 
but I do not suppose that you are anything so 
terrible,” I added, with a dreadful fear that 
she might contradict me. 

Her answer was reassuring. 

“No,” she said, “ I am nothing so terrible 
as that. To be candid, I think Spain a 
horrid place.” 

“Then you do not travel in it for 
pleasure ?” 

“From any other reason but that. I am 
going to Granada to see my sister-in-law, who 
is not able to come and see me.” 

“ And you are not afraid to travel alone ?” 

She laughed, as though the idea amused 
her. 

“We Americans always travel alone,” she 
said, still laughing; “they do not think it 
necessary in my country to send soldiers 
with us.” 

“TI had forgotten the soldiers. Heaven 
grant that they do not sabre us on the way.” 

** Seriously, is it necessary to have them ?” 

“T am told that it is quite necessary. The 
Alhama Hills are as dangerous as anything in 
Europe. You surely do not want to dance 
with a brigand ?” 





** YoU SURELY DO NOT WANT TO DANCE WITH A BRIGAND?” 


Would he 


“T should go mad about it. 
wear pistols and a sombrero hat ?” 

“Undoubtedly ; and having assassinated 
the men of the party he would thumb you a 
cachucha on an unnameable instrument.” 
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“T should just adore him,” she said, with 
decision. 

A sudden stop at a wayside station diverted 
the course of this very serious argument. We 
bought water of an elderly lady who had 
seen many suns; and further regaled ourselves 
with the cakes of the country, which might be 
accounted sudden death at twopence a time. 

Once the ice was broken, if such a term 
could be used upon such a sunny day, I 
found my little American friend as charm- 
ing a travelling companion as Europe had 
yet shown me. She, too, had been a 
traveller in many countries, and could speak 
intimately of many great people, and always 
with the delicate irony of observation in- 
separable from a keen intellect. I gathered 
that she was an American by birth, and 
that her brother was the head of that 
very firm of engineers whose business now 
carried me to the city of Granada. 
The most perplexing thing, however, was that 
her face seemed quite familiar to me. I 
could swear that I had seen her before, not 
once but many times, and this in spite of the 
fact that I knew her to be a stranger. Nothing 
in her conversation helped me to the solution 
of this enigma; and presently the wild 
country, which we had entered again, recalled 
her attention and arrested my own pursuit of 

her identity. 


“Tt’s just like 
the end of the 
world, isn’t it?” 
she said. 


I answered that 
so far as the end 
of the world was 
known to me, this 
was the very spot. 

“ Are these what 
they call the 
Alhama Hills ?” 
she asked. 

I said 
was so. 

“And the brig- 
and in the som- 
brero hat, where 
is he?” 

“We are about 
to pick him up; 
the train is stop- 
ping on purpose. 
Admit that I am an excellent prophet.” 

It certainly was a most surprising thing 
that the train should have answered so 
politely to my amiable anticipation. No 
sooner were the words out of my mouth than 


that it 
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I became aware that we were slowing down 
unmistakably ; and a minute had not passed 
before the carriage came to a stand in as 
desolate a place as my travels have shown 
me. 

One glance from the window of the car 
told me in an instant what had happened. 
The couplings of our magnificent train had 
broken on the hillside, and the engine-driver, 
supremely unconscious of his loss, went 
careering on without a single thought of us. 
More than this, the steam brake evidently 
had been fitted but to three or four of the 
leading coaches, and we ourselves should 
have run backwards down the incline but for 
the wits of the guard, who applied a hand- 
brake vigorously before he descended from 
his van to inform us of the whole extent of 
our misfortune. 

I have little of the Spanish tongue, and 
much of this immortal mgmarole was lost to 
me for ever. So far as I could understand 
the fellow, we were fifteen miles from the 
nearest station and at least twenty from any 
civilized place. The hope which springs 
eternal in the breast of man now rested upon 
the very frail foundation of the driver’s 
probable return. If he missed us, well and 
good ; if he did not miss us, not well, and 
bad. We might spend the night upon that 
bleak hillside, or sleep in the car until the up 
express conveniently ran into us—all of 
which I faithfully conveyed to my troubled 
companion. 

“Do you mean to say,” she exclaimed, 
with just a suspicion of alarm in her tone, 
“that we may have to spend the night 
here?” 

“It is undoubtedly possible,” I answered. 

“ Here, in this car?” she reiterated. 

“If you are fond of railway accidents, yes ; 
otherwise there is the hillside.” 

Her amused despair was delightful to see. 
Certainly it was a_ ridiculous situation. 
There we were, two coaches, a van, and a 
horse-box, on a single line of rails with great 
bleak stone hills all about us, stunted trees the 
only vegetation, and for our companions a 
Spanish guard and the escort of half-drunken 
Spanish troopers. ‘These men made right 
merry from the very beginning of it. Clam- 
bering out of the carriage on to the track, 
they celebrated their release by loud cries of 
satisfaction and those gymnastic exercises in 
which men indulge who have sat long in a 
cramped attitude. Their officer evidently 


had gone on in one of the lucky carriages. 
lhey were alone and unrestrained, and I was 
far from liking the looks of them. 
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The position was certainly an awkward 
one. Had we been quite sure the detached 
carriages were safe, it would have been the 
easiest thing in the world to prepare to pass 
the night in them ; but of this no one could 
be certain. On an English road such a 
mishap would have been impossible, but in 
Spain it is the impossible one expects ; and I 
began to see that if the driver did not miss 
us at once, and another train were allowed 
upon the section, then the danger would be 
considerable. So much I told my companion, 
and found her in entire agreement with me. 

“It will certainly have to be the hillside,” 
I said. 

“At least let us take the cushions,” she 
replied. 

“Robinson Crusoe was less fortunate,” I 
suggested ; “there was only one of him.” 

“But he had biscuits and rum,” 
said. 

Her annoyance had passed by this time 
and she seemed to enjoy the fun of it. An 
American woman is slow to believe that 
she is in any danger when men are near 
her; and wild as this place was, desolate 
and remote from civilization, I think the 
presence of the escort and of a friend 
reassured her. 

I myself, however, was far from being re- 
assured. A more unlikely dozen of men | 
had never set eyes upon, and when they 
began to break open the door of the luggage- 
van, in spite of the remonstrances of the fat 
guard, and to drag the baggage out upon the 
line, I quite anticipated that trouble might 
be in store for us. 

Now, my lady perceived none of these 
things at the beginning, and for my part 
I was not sorry that the men had found a 
diversion. It occurred to me that if by any 
chance drink were found in the van, then there 
would be something more in the air than 
ribald jests and coarse horse-play. At the 
same time it was not prudent to get far away 
from the train, to which the engine and the 
missing coaches might return at any time. 
The middle course lay out upon the hillside, 
perhaps a hundred yards from the scene 
of the mishap, and one that led us to 
a stunted chestnut tree which offered a 
shabby patch of broken shade and a 
suspicion of withered grass to serve for 
a couch. Here my companion sat with 
all the ease and good humour of her 
countrywomen, while from the distant line 
there came up to us the raucous shouts 
and heavy jests of the braves who were to 
protect us from the brigands. 


she 
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we sat down. 
I admitted it. 
“They are also light-fingered,” I added. 
She looked at the van, and I think she 
understood what was happening there. 
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“Do you mean to say that they are 
pillaging the luggage ?” she asked. 

“It is more than probable,” I said. 

“The brigands! I have three gowns from 
Paris in my trunk.” 

“You will have three less to-morrow. I 
can foresee honest joy in humble homes 
when Inez or Catalina tries on the dernier cri 
from Paquin’s.” 

“You are detestable, Mr. —— 

“Mr. Wallace Armenger, of Armenger 
and Holt, engineers, of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. Age, thirty-two. Born of poor but 
honest parents. Recreation, getting a living 
and riding in Spanish trains.” 

The flippancy pleased her as much as the 
news, 

“Mr. Wallace Armenger! Are you really, 
now?” she exclaimed. ‘“ Then you are going 
to see my brother, Harry. Elsinar, -in 
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same City.” 

“We shall see something of each other, I 
hope.” 

“May I say that I trust it will be very 
much ?” 

She looked at 
me out of the 
depth of her 
eloquent _ black 
eyes, and I 
seemed to read 
something more 
than a coquette’s 
glance there- 
in. An Ameri- 
can girl, she was 
like and yet un- 
like. her pretty 
countrywomen. 
Her dark hair, 
parted upon a 
very white fore- 
head, came about 
her tiny ears 
in-pléasing 
bands of | silky 
brown. Her 
teeth were ex- 
quisite, her 
mouth shapely if 
not above criti- 
cism, lier lips full 
and crimson ; but 
her figure was 
matchless, and 
she had_ the 
most perfect neck I have ever seen upon a 
woman. 

That which still perplexed me greatly was 
the conviction that I had seen her before— 
not once, but many times. Her name gave 
me no clue, and yet I was sure that I could 
not be mistaken. 

“You may say it, Mr. Armenger,” she 
exclaimed, when the black eyes had quite 
finished with me; “I am a woman and 
alone, and the soldiers are stealing my 
dresses. Now, do you think you are 
a very brave man to sit here and permit 
it?” 

“IT may not be a brave man; but if 
these fellows tap any more brandy bottles 
they will certainly be lively companions. 
It’s a pity the stuff is on board. I saw it 
at Malaga—directed to one of the hotels. 
They are evidently connoisseurs.” 

A shadow of alarm crossed her handsome 


“T was going to try and cheat him out of 
a contract for the new power-house in that 
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face ; I think that she understood my own 
uneasiness and shared it. 

“Tt seems incredible that they have not 
missed us by this time,” she said—referring 
to the driver and those in the lucky coaches. 

“Nothing but the obvious is incredible in 
Spain,” I replied. 

“And are not 
punishment ?” 

“They are fortifying themselves against 
the day of reckoning. Iam sorry, however, 
that it is brandy. Wine would have made 
them merely polite. This may make them 
dangerous.” 

“Then you do not think we are wise to 
stay here ?” 

“ My dear lady, are we not in the wilder- 
ness? Where should we go to? As well 
talk of arefuge in the Sahara. No, we must 
take the chances—the train against the 
brandy. I think it will be the train.” 

She said nothing, but her quick glance of 
alarm made me turn my eyes again toward 
the railway, and I perceived instantly that her 
uneasiness was not without reason. ‘The 
soldiers, having broken open the cases, were 
now rambling toward us, some with bottles 
in their hands, some already half intoxicated ; 
others in that maudlin state of good humour 
which can as quickly become anger. Had 
it been possible at this moment to have 
found any sane method of flight, I should 
not have hesitated a moment; but I have 
already said that the scene was a desolate 
hillside with vast stone mountains above us 
and a ravine below, and only this barren 
ridge for an open road. Moreover, flight 
would have meant the abandonment of the 
train and the final acceptance of an im- 
possible position. Better, I thought, to face 
the known worst than the unknown in the 
heart of the desolate gorges. And so I 
waited for the gallant army, and when its 
leader approached I offered him my best 
congratulations in execrable Spanish. He 
answered me with a ribald oath, and thrusting 
a bottle upon me he bade me drink. 

It was clear, I say, that they meant mis- 
chief and as clear that this was but the 
beginning of it. Two or three sulky-looking 
troopers gathered about the leader, and when 
I had made a pretence of drinking from their 
bottle, one of them thrust it upon my com 
panmion and laughed loudly at her look of 
disgust and repulsion. She would have been 
wiser, no doubt, to fall in with it; but 
American girls have a spirit of their own and 
don’t need any from other people’s bottles ; 
an! no sooner had this fellow thrust his 
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dirty hands into her face than she gave him 
as sound a box upon the ears as ever was 
heard in an ancient infant school. 


II. 


Our colours were nailed to the mast now, 
and there was no mistake about it. Scarcely 
was this foolish thing done when I seemed to 
have half the company on top of me and to 
be striking right and left at the ugly faces 
which glared into my own. What happened 
to Miss Elsinar in that fierce minute of the 
affray it was quite impossible for me to see. 
The troopers did not stop to threaten us or 
to indulge in menacing preliminaries ; but all 
together, as it seemed to me, they hurled 
themselves upon us, and there I was, ham- 
mering at ugly jowls, knocking the wind out 
of substantial bodies, and telling myself all 
the while that a bayonet thrust would certainly 
be the end of it. That it did not do so must 
be set down to the most cheerful accident I 
have yet experienced, for it chanced that a 
young soldier, drawing his bayonet to thrust 
at me over the shoulder of his corporal, cut 
that worthy upon the cheek and instantly 
turned the mad attack upon himself. More 
than this, the guard of the train, frightened 
out of his wits at the mee, came running up 
and implored the men for Heaven’s sake to 
have done with it or they would all be shot 
to-morrow. Such wisdom at least brought a 
momentary truce. I could hear the savage 
brutes consulting together and evidently 
telling each other that it would not be wise 
to go too far; but this was merely momen- 
tary, and when their courage came back and 
one of the youngsters made a coarse jest 
about Miss Elsinar and myself, a great shout 
of laughter went up, and the whole of 
them ran helter-skelter toward the train 
which they had just deserted. What they 
intended to do; what new scheme of 
devilry moved them, I was quite unable to 
imagine. It was well enough for the 
moment that they had gone, and I turned to 
my companion and told her so. 

“It will have to be the wilderness after 
all,” I said. ‘We must not risk it a second 
time.” 

“We are safer where we are,” she said, 
quietly. “I do not think they will return.” 

I did not reply. Her flushed cheeks and 
quivering lips told me how much the affray 
had excited her. Perhaps she meant to say 


that by flight we should have brought the 
ruffians upon us again ; but the event denied 
her wisdom, and I had yet to answer her 
when a low cry of surprise expressed her 
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own astonishment, and an answer became 
unnecessary. 

“They are opening the horse-box,”. she 
said. 

I would have laughed it off as a new freak 
of their drunken humour. 

“Perhaps they are hungry,” I suggested. 

“They are certainly quite mad,” she 
replied. 

“And this is not what one would call a 
hunting country.” 

“T envy you your 
Armenger.” 

“Another name for cowardice sometimes, 
Miss Elsinar.” 

“Do you mean to say that you are 
afraid ?” : . 
“Hardly that 
quite perplexed.” 

“There seems to be a bridle on the horse 
but no saddle.” 

“The corporal apparently has the saddle ; 
he is now putting it on.” 

“And they are coming over here again ; 
now, what do you make of that, Mr. 
Armenger ?” 

“T make little, unless someone is going for 
a ride.” 

It was very true; I could make nothing of 
the madmen or their actions. There they 
were, capering about the general’s horse and 
leading him up to us joyfully, as though he 
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must be the scapegoat for their indiscretions. 
What, then, did they intend to do? Their 
leader answered that question without any 
loss of time whatever. 

“Senor,” he cried, with a bow which 
brought his forehead almost to his knees, 
“the company of these honourable gentlemen 
is not welcome to the seforita. Here is a 
horse. Pray be good enough to mount upon 
it. Ouf general would wish it, sefor. He 
has a big heart. We shall not permit you to 
refuse us, sehor ; we shall insist——” 

It was done in an instant, before a man 
could lift a hand to defend himself or utter a 
word by way of protest. Throwing them- 
selves upon me, all together, the troopers had 
a rope about my arms and had lifted me to 
the horse’s back while I was still asking 
myself what answer could be made to this 
impudence or how it might be avoided. Nor 
was this more than the beginning of it, for with 
like swiftness they caught up my companion ; 
and, lashing the ropes (taken from the 
packages in the van) they bound us literally 
in each other’s arms upon the horse’s back ; 
and then, instantly, with wild shouts and dis- 
charges from their muskets, they sent the 
beast careering along the dangerous ridge 
at all the speed he could command. 

I am a good horseman, as horsemen go 
nowadays, and five years in Australia had 
taught me much where a good seat in the 
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saddle is concerned. This ride would have 
had no terrors for me but for the brave girl 
I held in my arms, and the need and desire 
for her safety ; but my thoughts were chiefly 
for her, and, making a supreme effort to save 
her, I got my hands at the dangling reins 
and found that I could touch them with my 
fingers. It had been part of the rogues’ 
plan to put my feet in the stirrups, the more 
securely to bind us on the horse ; and to this 
I owed it that I kept an upright seat and 
could at the worst make some attempt to 
guide the brute down the steep hillside. The 
danger lay in the boulder-strewn path, in the 
great rough rocks that lay all around us, and 
the terrible ravine upon our right hand. A 
false step and we were down and the horse 
upon us. perhaps to be dragged by him in 
mad flight toward that vast pit whose pro- 
found depths the eye could not so much as 
measure. Already the shouts had sent the 
brute careering wildly upon his way, and, 
while I had Spanish enough to cry halt to him, 
it was rather the light hand upon his mouth 
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than the spoken word which checked the 
gallop and brought him back to a canter, 
sufficiently dangerous as it was upon that 
unnameable road. Going more steadily now, 
he began to show his mettle and to pick his 
way with all the cleverness 
of a trained troop-horse. 
Once, indeed, he stumbled 
heavily, but, throwing my- 
self back and my captive 
with me, I eased the weight 
from his shoulders and he 
scrambled up again. And 
the way became easier as 
we left the bleak stone 
hills behind us; _ there 
were even meadows and 
bare woods, stunted trees, 
but trees nevertheless, 
which seemed to speak of 
men and their habitations. 
Could we but come upon 
a house the end would be 
at hand, I thought. It 
was a foolish hope, as you 
shall see. 

I had not spoken so far 
to my fellow-captive during 
this amazing venture, but, 
when the road became 
a little easier and the 
good horse was content 
to amble along it, I began 
think of the embar- 

rassment she must have 
suffered and to endeavour to release her from 
it. My own hands were a little free of the 
ropes now, and by drawing them up through 
a loose knot I could work my fingers into 
my waistcoat pocket and feel my knife there, 
though to get it out needed an acrobatic 
effort which nearly threw me from the saddle. 
Between us we opened the blade of it, and 
perhaps to our astonishment, so easy it was, 
I managed to sever the main rope which 
knotted my arms about her and to free us 
somewhat from the meshes of that em- 
barrassing net. Now quickly I had the 
horse under control, and leaping from the 
saddle I lifted Miss Elsinar to the ground 
and tried to set her at her ease. She told 
me that she was not hurt, but her eyes 
met mine shyly, and I began to understand 
that the ridiculous side of that adventure was 
not lost upon her. 

“T should not be surprised,” said I, “if 
this is a Spanish fashion. They are execrable 
horsemen—out of a bull-ring.” 

“And this is not a bull-ring,” she said, 
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qu'ckly ; “we seem to be a hundred miles 
from anywhere.” 

** And that is just nowhere at all. 
suggest that we ride again—without 
assistance of ropes this time ?” 

She blushed scarlet. 

“T am fond of walking,” she replied. 

“ But not at sundown in a Spanish wilder- 
ness. We must really try to find an inn.” 

“I hope those wretches will be punished,” 
she said. 

“T doubt it. Don’t you see that they will 
declare we went off with the horse to get 
assistance? That was their game—to get rid 
of awkward witnesses to a debauch.” 

“Do you think there is likely to be a 
house near ?” 

“The horse will tell us 
when we are on his back.” 

I sprang to the saddle 
and held out my hand. It 
was the prettiest thing in 
the world to see her blush 
when she climbed up 
before me and I had my 
arms about her. The 
road, moreover, became 
kinder to us; for we had 
not ridden a mile when 


Shall I 
the 


we perceived an old white 
house upon the hillside ; 
and within half an hour 
we had passed its ancient 
gate and were sitting with 
its master to an excellent 


dinner in a room which 
might have been the 
baronial hall of a Norman 
castle. 

III. 


It was a lucky chance, we 
said. So prematurely 
pleased we were. 

A finer house, a more 
genial host one might not 
have found in Spain. I 
remember well the noble 
figure, the flowing brown 
beard, the merry blue 
of Senor Xamete, as he introduced 
himself to us in the courtyard behind his 
gates. 

“This house is at your disposal,” he said, 
in the Spanish fashion. It certainly was, 
since we were five days its prisoners. 

For myself, I had no suspicion whatever 
of this benevolent old man until dinner was 
done and Miss Elsinar, confessing her fatigue, 
said that would retire. Then, with a 


eyes 


she 
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suavity which was indescribable, Seiior 
Xamete declared himself. 

“Not until you have sung to me, Mlle. 
Dolores,” he exclaimed. 

I looked at her in blank amazement. 
“ Miss Elsinar” had been unknown to me ; 
but ‘Mlle. Dolores”—was she not the 
singer about whom half Europe raved ? 
Why, I had heard her at Covent Garden in 
the spring, and, of course, her face was 
familiar to me. 

“ You will sing to me twice, mademoiselle,” 
said the old man, still suavely, but with 
something in his voice which almost might 
have been a menace. I never saw anyone 
look more surprised than Miss Elsinar, but so 
curiously masterful was his 
invitation that she sang to 
him twice, as he desired. 

“T heard you in Ma- 
drid,” he said, blandly ; 
“never did I imagine that 
you would honour me by 
becoming my guest.” 

I laughed outright. 

“We must catch an 
early train to - morrow, 
senor,” I said. 

He regarded me with 
the face of a cunning lion. 

“Are you a relation of 
mademoiselle’s?” he asked. 

I confessed that I was 
not. 

“Then she will catch 
what train she pleases,” he 
replied. 

It was really a study in 
expressions to see the 
look upon Miss Elsinar’s 
face when he said this. 

“Indeed,” she said, “I 
am leaving by the first train 
possible, Sehor Xamete.” 

He shook his shaggy 
head _ pleasantly. 

“It is fifteen miles to 
the station of Forgas,” he 
said; “I will procure 
horses, mademoiselle, and drive you there 
myself.” 

She shrugged her pretty shouiders and 
said “Good-night” to me with a pitiful 
expression of wonder in her amazed black 
eyes. In truth, one could quarrel no longer 
with the old man, and when I eiatered a 
splendid bedroom and looked out upon a 
magnificent panorama of mountain and valley 
and a moonlit scene, I thought that one 
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might laugh at such eccentricity. For she, 
be it seen, was Mlle. Dolores, whom kings 
had honoured, and he was her lucky host. 

I rose betimes in the morning and found 
the old gentleman in the courtyard. When 
I asked him of the horses and the train to 
Forgas, he turned upon me the most cunning 
look I have ever seen in all my experience 
with men. 

“‘ My servants are seeking them,” he said ; 
and then, quickly, “a few days in this moun- 
tain air would do you good, senor.” 

“ Mademoiselle must leave this morning,” 
I said, peremptorily ; “if you cannot find 
horses, we will ride as we came.” 

“Pardon me,” he said, “I have restored 
the horse to its owner—that is to say, it is 
returned to the railway.” 

“Then, if your horses do not come, we 
shall walk.” 

“As you please, sefor, but pray breakfast 
first.” 

I could make no answer to this. It would 
have been absurd to confess the very real 
doubts which had come to me; nor did I 
say anything of them to Miss Elsinar. The 
breakfast, certainly, was beyond criticism— 
we had been served with chocolate in our 
bedrooms at seven o'clock, and at eleven we 
had fish and fruit and meat, with that most 
excellent red sherry which alone makes 
Spain worth visiting. When the meal was 
over we asked again if the horses had come. 

“My servants are not yet returned,” the 
old man declared, with a delicious pretence of 
distress. ‘“ While we wait, perhaps mademoi- 
selle will sing to us—in the garden if she 
pleases. I will have the piano carried there.” 

“TI will not sing a note,” Miss Elsinar said, 
with fire in her dark eyes, and I applauded 
her resolution. 

“We shall walk, since horses are so scarce 
in this country,” I said. 

Sefor Xamete merely bowed. 

“When my steward returns he will open 
the gate to you,” he said, blandly, and with 
that he stalked from the room. 

I looked at my companion, to learn that 
she had ceased to be amazed. 

“The man is certainly a madman,” I said. 

“I knew it when he asked me to sing last 
night,” she replied. 

“We must get away somehow—I'll see the 
servants.” 

“*My dear man, are there any servants to 
be seen ?” : 

It was only too true. We went out into 
the courtyard of the house and did not dis- 
cover a single human being. The gardens, 
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situated upon the edge of a perpendicular 
cliff, were absolutely deserted. As for the 
tale of the horses, the old scoundrel might as 
well have told us that he had sent for the 
moon. I did not believe a word of it. And 
I could see that Miss Elsinar was beginning 
to be really alarmed. 

“ He is a madman,” she repeated ; “ he can 
be nothing else.” 

“With a certain method in his madness.” 

“T will not sing a note,” she ran on. 

“T certainly do not advise you to do se.” 

In truth, I knew not what to say. The 
country about this desolate house was the 
bleakest imaginable. We stood upon the 
cliffside with but one narrow path from 
the main gate to the high road; unless 
that gate were opened or a man cared to risk 
his neck down the precipice, escape must be 
but an idle word. Nor could we imagine 
any stratagem by which flight might be 
arrived at, and we sat there frankly helpless 
until the sun began to set behind the hills. 

“T will not sing a note,” Miss Elsinar said, 
and she repeated it when we returned to the 
house and the benevolent old gentleman met 
us upon its threshold. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he said, suavely, 
shall dine when you have sung,” and I think 
that at this we laughed together. 

“Do you mean to say that you keep us 
here as prisoners ?” she asked, stamping her 
little foot in amused anger. 

“ Mademoiselle, your safety is precious to 
me,” was the answer. “No one can cross 
these mountains on foot who does not know 
the road. I forbid you to do so until my 
servants bring the horses.” 

“Oh, amiable hypocrite,” she retorted, in 
real anger now ; “I will have you punished 
for this.” 

“Indeed, no, mademoiselle ; they will not 
punish me for taking care of you.” 

I put in my word for the first time. 

“ Your account will be a heavy one,” I said. 

“My dear sir,” he answered, “ you shall 
be angry with me after dinner.” 

It was too ironical. We were both as 
hungry as any boy and girl let loose in the 
mountains for the first time ; and it was plain 
that dinner depended upon mademoiselle’s 
complaisance. None the less I was glad 
that she would not sing, though I could have 
eaten the very table-cloth. This battle must 
be one of the will. I did not believe that 
the old rogue would go to extremities ; but I 
was quite wrong, as one is often wrong In 
measuring the folly of an eccentricity which 
borders upon madness. 
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Let it be said in a word that four-and-twenty 
hours passed and we had eaten nothing but 
a little loaf of bread served to us at midday. 
The jest, then, had passed, and the real 
menace of a madman’s humour lay before us. 

In the garden that afternoon mademoiselle 
and I discussed a dozen ways out of the 
house, but found none. The supreme 
mystery was the disappearance of the ser- 
vants. Not a soul appeared about that 
desolate place, not a sign of any human thing 
was there. And yet I believed that there 
were men in numbers hidden away and ready 
to the old man’s hand if violence were 
attempted—a futile attempt as it must be, 
and little to my liking when I remembered 
the man’s age. For the rest, our minds were 
little better than a blank. 

“What in Heaven’s name shall we do?” 
Miss Elsinar asked me ; and I, seeing that her 
courage was breaking, could give her no better 
answer than a commonplace. 

“We must try patience if obstinacy fails.” 

“Then you want me to sing to him 
to-night ?” 
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“It depends upon your 

mood. I am all right; 

he won't starve me out.” 

“Oh, for just one little 
eutlet,” she cried, with a 
brave laugh—and I knew 
she would sing for her 
dinner. Alas, poor 
humanity ! 

We ate ravenously at 
dinner - time, and Sefor 
Xamete was delighted. 

“T promise the horses, 
on my honour, in a week’s 
time,” he said. 

Miss Elsinar said no- 
thing, and I began to 
understand plainly what 
another week would mean 
to this high - strung girl, 
who had faced it all with 
such courage. 

Now, this amazing 
state of things lasted 
two days more, but upon 
the fifth night of it I 
could not sleep, and 
the early morning found 
me looking out of my 
window over the bleak 
valley to the road by 
which we had come upon 
the scene of our misfor- 
tunes. If all that had — 
happened had been a melancholy jest until 
this moment, the serious nature of it could 
no longer be hidden; and I told myself 
that, whatever befell, I would have it 
out with that venerable humbug, our host, 
before the day was done. ‘This was strongly 
in my mind to the exclusion of all else when, 
chancing to look over the ravine again, I 
suddenly observed someone moving upon the 
opposite side of the valley, and following 
the figure with my eyes I made it out to be 
that of a soldier who had just got up from the 
ground and was about to speak to a comrade 
who still lay upon the scrubby grass. 

In an instant it occurred to me that these 
two men had come on from the railway, 
perhaps having boldly deserted the train or 
more possibly come after the general’s horse. 
Could I but signal to them, I thought, at 
least they would visit the house ; and it was 
a reflection indeed upon our venerable host 
that I could imagine their company to be 
infinitely preferable to his own. The diffi- 
culty was how to signal to them. A sheet 
held out to the morning breeze appeared to 
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be utterly wasted upon them. The gaudy 
counterpane of my bed, displayed effectively, 
failed to move them a jot. Both were stand- 
ing up by now, and appeared about to go as 
they had come, at which I halloaed with all 
my lungs and still failed to stop them. A 
second attempt was attended by no better 
results, but before I could shout to them a 
third time what should happen but that the 
door of my room was opened violently, and 
there stood the venerable one himself, with 
the ugliest look upon his face I had yet 
found there. 

“Sefior,” he said, coming up to my side,“ I 
was not aware that you also were a singer.” 
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very bowels of the earth, you might have said. 
I did not trouble to ask, for I perceived that 
they were bringing out a carriage and putting 
the horses to as though their very lives 
depended on it. Fright had cured the old 
man of his humour ; I knew that he was now 
as anxious to get rid of us as formerly he 
had been to keep us. 
IV. 

It was a long drive to the railway, and we 
had eaten nothing that. morning. When 
Miss Elsinar complained that she was 
hungry I reminded her of her gift. 

“Sing to me and we shall eat,” I said. 

“Oh,” she said, “but freedom is 

even when 


sweet 
one is 








“T sing to my friends, who are going away 
with my message, senor.” 

The half-truth was an inspiration. Look 
ing out of the window he perceived the men 
who had not heard me. 1 saw his expression 
change suddenly—he turned and left the 
room without a word, and a minute had not 
passed when that old house, so silent, 
apparently so deserted, seemed to become a 
very haven of noise and activity. 

Whence did they come, these servants, 
who now crowded into the courtyard and 
shouted the orders one to another ? From the 





hungry.” 

“It depends upon 
whom one shares 
captivity with,” 
said I. 

‘*Would it be 
necessary to ride ?” 
she asked, with a 
pretty blush. 

“Tt would be in- 
dispensable,” I 
answered. 

And then I think 
that she knew; 
and perhaps, for 
even that I dared 
to hope, did not 
regret. 





I learned in Eng- 
land a month later 
that of the sol- 
diers who pillaged 
the derelict train 
but one was caught 
by the Civil Guards 
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heavily for his 

debauch. For all that- is known to the 


contrary, the others have joined the roving 
bands of ruffians who haunt the Alhama 
Hills. As to the general’s horse, the vener- 
able one told us the truth when he said that 
he had restored him upon the day following 
our adventure. Undoubtedly he would have 
risked much had he not done so. 

We often speak of this splendid old rogue. 
It is not, I think, without a sense of his 
humour, certainly not without gratitude. For 
Mlle. Dolores and her English friend are still 
of the opinion that they owe him much. 

















HE ship which was to convey 
me to the scene of other 
hopes, other sensations, and 
other successes was named 
L’ Amérique. It was like the 
unlucky boat of the fairy 
story—the boat that was haunted by a 
gnome. All kinds of misfortunes, accidents, 
and storms had been its lot. It had been 
beached for months, with its keel out of 
water. Its stern 
had been staved 
in by an Iceland 
boat, and it had 
foundered on the 
shoals of New- 
foundland, I be- 
lieve, and been 
set afloat again. 
At another time 
fire had broken 
out on board 
while in the 
Havre roadstead, 
but no great 
damage was 
done. ‘The poor 
ship had met 
with a celebrated 
adventure which 
had made it ridi- 
culous. In 1876 
or 1877 a new 
pumping system 
had been adop- 
ted, and, al- 
though this 
system had been 
in use in Eng- 
land for a long 
time, it was pre- 
viously unknown 
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energy, with the result that the hold became 
entirely full and the captain, after seeing the 
passengers safely off in the boats, was obliged 
to abandon the ship. An English whaler 
met the ship two days after and tried the 
pumps, which worked admirably, but in the 
contrary way to that indicated by the French 
captain. He had been driving his pumps 


backward and filling the hold instead of 
emptying it! 


This slight error cost the 
Compagnie 
Transatlantique 
forty-eight thou- 
sand pounds sal- 
vage money, and 
when they wan- 
ted to start the 
ship again and 
passengers re- 
fused to go by it 
they offered my 
impresario, Mr. 
Abbey, excellent 
terms. Heac- 
cepted them, and 
very wisely, in 
spite of all fore- 
bodings. The 
boat had paid 
her tribute to for- 
tune and knew 
no more dis- 
asters. 

I had hitherto 
travelled very 
little, and I was 
wild with delight. 
On the rsth of 
October, 1880, at 
six o’clock in the 
morning, I en- 
tered my cabin. 


aboard French It was a large one 
ships. The cap- and was hung 
ti . — a s] . MME. SARAH BERNHARDT. = h li h ad 
ain, V ery wise ys From a Photo. by H. Walter Barnett. wit 1g t rec 
decided that his repp embroi- 


crew should practise at these pumps, so that 
in case of danger the men would be ready 
to manipulate them easily. 

While practice was going on, one of the 
men came to inform the captain that the hold 
of the ship was filling with water and no one 
could discover the cause. 

“Go on pumping!” shouted the captain. 
“Look alive! Pump away !” 

The pumps were worked 


with frantic 
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dered with my initials. What a profusion of the 
letters S. B.! Then there was a large brass 
bedstead, brightly polished, and flowers 
everywhere. Adjoining mine was a very 
comfortable cabin for my “ petit dame,” and 
leading out of that was one for my maid and 
her husband. All the other persons I 
employed were at the farther end of the 
ship. 

The clearing cf the deck for the departure 
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562 THE 
upset everyone and everything. The rum- 
bling of the engine, the boatswain’s call, 
the bell, the tears and laughter, the creak- 
ing of the ropes, the shrill shouting of 
orders, the terror of those who were only just 
in time to catch the boat, the “ Look out!” 
of the men who were pitching the packages 
from the quay into the hold, the sound of the 
laughing waves breaking over the side of the 
boat—all this mingled together made the 
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one of the benches, but the unfortunate lady 
was flung forward. Springing to my feet 
with a bound I was just in time to seize 
the skirt of her dress, and with the help 
of my maid and a sailor we managed to 
prevent the poor woman from falling head 
first down the stairs. Very much hurt though 
she was, and a trifle confused, she thanked 
me in such a gentle, dreamy voice that my 
heart began to beat with emotion. 





“SHE SAID IN A MOURNFUL VOICE, ‘I AM THE WIDOW OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN,’” 


most frightful uproar, tiring the brain so that 
its own sensations were bewildered. I was 
one of those who up to the last moment 
enjoyed the good-byes, the hand-shakings, the 
plans for return, the farewell kisses — and 
when it was all over flung themselves sobbing 
on their beds. 

For the next three days I was in utter 
despair. Then I began to grow calm again ; 
my will power triumphed over my grief. On 
the fourth day I dressed at seven o’clock and 
went on deck to enjoy some fresh air. It 
was icy cold, and as I walked up and down I 
met a lady dressed in black, with a sad, 
resigned face. The sea looked gloomy and 
colourless, and there were no waves. 
Suddenly a wild billow dashed so violently 
against the ship that we were both thrown 
down. 


I immediately clutched the leg of 


“You might have been killed, madame,” I 
said, “ down that horrible staircase.” 

“ Ves,” she answered, with a sigh of regret ; 
“but it was not God’s will. Are you not 
Mme. Hessler?” she continued, looking 
earnestly at me. 

“No, madame,” I answered ; “my name 
is Sarah Bernhardt.” 

She stepped back and drawing herself up, 
her face very pale and her brows knitted, she 
said in a mournful voice, a voice that was 
scarcely audible, “I am the widow of 
President Lincoln.” 

I, too, stepped back a thrill of 
anguish ran through me, for I had just 
done this unhappy woman the only service 
that I ought not to have done her—I had 
saved her from death. Her husband had 
been assassinated by an actor, Booth, and 1t 


and 
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was an actress who had now prevented her 
from joining her beloved husband. 

I went back again to my cabin and stayed 
there two days, for I had not the courage to 
meet the woman for whom I felt such 
sympathy and to whom I should never dare 
to speak again. 

On the 22nd we were surprised by a violent 
snow-storm. I was called up hurriedly by 
Captain Jonclas. I threw on a long ermine 
cloak and went on deck. It was perfectly 
stupefying, yet at the same time fairy-like, 
as the heavy flakes met each other in their 
mad waltzing. The sky was suddenly 
veiled from us by their white avalanche, com- 
pletely hiding the horizon. I was facing the sea, 
and, as Captain Jonclas pointed out to me, 
we could not see a hundred yards in front of 
us. I then turned round and saw that the 
ship was as white as a sea-gull—the ropes, 
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was so extraordinary between the virgin white- 
ness of this boat and the infernal uproar 
which it made that it seemed to me as if I 
had before me an angel in a fit of hysterics. 

In the evening of that strange day the 
doctor came to tell me of the birth of a 
child among the emigrants, in whom I was 
deeply interested. 

I went at once to the mother and did all 
I could for the poor little creature who had 
just come into the world. Oh, the dismal 
moans in that dismal night in the midst of 
all that misery! Oh, that first strident cry of 
the child affirming its will to live in the 
midst of all these sufferings, of all these 
hardships, and of all these hopes! Mingled 
together in this medley were men, women, 
children, rags and preserves, oranges and 
basins, heads of hair and bald pates, half- 
open lips of young girls and tightly-closed 
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“THE SHIP WAS AS WHITE AS A SEA-GULL.' 


the cordage, the nettings, the port-holes, the 
shrouds, whalers, the deck, the sails, the 
ladders, the funnels, the air-holes —everything 
was white. The sea was black and the sky 
black. The boat alone was white, floating 
in this immensity. There was a contest 


between the high funnel, scarcely able to 
pour fasth its smoke through the wind rush- 
ing wildly into its great mouth, and the pro- 
longed shrieks of the siren. 


The contrast 





mouths of shrewish women, white caps and 
red handkerchiefs ; hands stretched out in 
hope and fists clenched against adversity. I 
saw revolvers half concealed under the rags 
and knives in the men’s belts. A sudden roll 
of the boat showed us the contents of a 
parcel that had fallen from the hands of a 
rascally-looking fellow, and a hatchet and 
something like a tomahawk fell to the 
ground. One of the sailors immediately 
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seized the two weapons to take them to the 
purser. I shall never forget the glare of 
the man’s eyes. He had evidently made 
a mental note of the features of the sailor, 
and I breathed a fervent prayer that the two 
might never meet in a solitary place. 

When the young mother had fallen asleep 
I wanted to go back to my cabin. The doctor 
helped me, but the sea was so rough that we 
could scarcely walk among all the packages 
and the emigrants. Some of them, who 
were crouching on the floor, watched us 
silently as we tottered and stumbled along 
like drunkards. I was annoyed at being 
watched by those malevolent, mocking eyes. 

“T say, doctor,” one of the men called out, 
“the sea-water goes to the head like wine. 
You and your lady look as though you were 
coming back from a spree ! ” 


“*HE CONTINUED, IN A DEFIANT TONE, 


An old woman clung to me as we passed. 
“Oh, madame,” she said, “shall we be ship- 
wrecked with the boat rolling like this ? Oh, 
Heaven! Oh, Heaven!” 

A tall fellow with red hair and beard came 
forward and gently laid the poor old woman 
down again. “You can sleep in peace, 
mother,” he said; “if we are shipwrecked 
I swear there will be more saved down 
here than up in the saloons.” He then 
came closer to me and continued, in a 
defiant tone, “ The rich folks will go into the 
sea, the emigrants into the boats!” As he 
uttered these words I heard a sly, stifled 
laugh all round—in front of me, behind, at 
the side, and even from under my feet. It 
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seemed to echo in the distance like the 
laughter behind the scenes on the stage. I 
drew nearer to the doctor, and he saw that I 
was uneasy. 

“Nonsense,” he _ said, 
should defend ourselves.” 

“ But how many cou/d be saved,” I asked, 
“in case we were really in danger?” 

“Two hundred—two hundred and fifty at 
the most, with all the boats out.” 

“But the purser told me that there were 
seven hundred and sixty emigrants,” I in- 
sisted, “and there are only a hundred and 
twenty of us passengers. How many do 
you reckon for officers, the crew, and the 
servants ?” 

““A hundred and seventy,” 
answered. 

“Then there are a thousand and fifty on 


oe 


laughing ; “we 


the doctor 


‘THE RICH FOLKS WILL GO INTO 1HE SEA! 


board and you can only save two hundred 
and fifty?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Well, then, I can understand the hatred 
of these emigrants, whom you take on board 


like cattle and treat like negroes. They are 
absolutely certain that in case of danger they 
would be sacrificed !” 

“But we should save them when 
turn came.” 

I glanced with horror at the man who 
was talking to me. He looked honest and 
straightforward, and he evidently meant what 
he said. And so all these poor creatures, who 
had been disappointed in life and badly 
treated by society, would have no right to 


their 
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life until after we were saved—we, the more 
favoured ones! Oh, now I understood the 
rascally-looking fellow, with his hatchet and 
tomahawk! How thoroughly I approved at 
that moment of the revolvers and the knives 
hidden in the belts! Yes, he was quite right, 
the tall, red-haired fellow. We want the first 
places, always the first places—and so we 
should have the first places. Into the water 
with us ! 

“Well, are you satisfied?” asked the 
captain, who was just coming out of his 
cabin. “ Has it gone off all right ?” 

“Yes, captain,” I answered, “but I am 
horrified.” 

Jonclas stepped back in surprise. 

“Good heavens, what has horrified you?” 
he asked. 

“The way in 
passengers——” 

He tried to put in a word, but I continued, 
“Why, you expose us in case of a ship- 
wreck——” 

“We never have a shipwreck.” 

“Tn case of a fire, then.” 

“We never have a fire.” 

“In case we founder.” 

“T give in,” he said, laughing. 
what do we expose you, madame ?” 

“To the very worst of deaths—to a blow 
on the head with an axe, to a dagger-thrust in 
our back, or simply to be flung into the 
water.” 

He attempted 
continued :— 

“There are seven hundred and sixty 
emigrants below, and there are scarcely three 
hundred of us, counting the first-class 
passengers and the crew. You have boats 
which might save two hundred persons, but 
even that is doubtful.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, what about the emigrants ? 

“We should save them before the crew.” 

“ But after us?” 

“Ves ; after you.” 

“And you fancy that they would let you 

it?” 

“We have guns with which to keep them 

order.” 

“Guns! Guns for women and children ?” 

“No; the women and children would 
take their turn first.” 

“But that is idiotic!” I exclaimed ; “ it is 
perfectly absurd! Why save women and 
children if you are going to make widows 
and orphans of them? And do you believe 
that all those young men would resign them- 
selves to their fate because of your guns? 


which you treat your 


* But to 


to speak, but again I 
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There are more of them than of you, and 
they are armed. Life owes them their 
revenge, and they have the same right that 
we have to defend themselves in extremity. 
They have the courage of those who have 
nothing to lose in the struggle and every- 
thing to gain. In my opinion it is iniquitous 
and infamous that you should expose us to 
certain death and them to an enforced and 
perfectly justified crime.” 

The captain tried to speak, but again I 
persisted. 

“Without going so far as a shipwreck, 
only fancy if we were to be tossed about for 
months on a raging sea. This has happened 
before, and might happen again. You can- 
not possibly have food enough on board for 
a thousand people for two or three months.” 

“No, certainly not,” put in the purser, 
drily. He was a very amiable man, but very 
touchy. 

“Well, then, what should you do?” I 
asked. 

“What would you do ?” asked the captain, 
highly amused at the annoyed expression on 
the purser’s face. 

“Oh,” I answered, “I should have one 
ship for emigrants and another for first-class 
passengers ; I think that would be only just.” 

“Yes, but it would be ruinous.” 

“No; the one for wealthy people would 
be a steamer like this and the one for 
emigrants a sailing vessel.” 

“ But that, too, would be unjust, madame, 
for the steamer would go faster than the 
sailing boat.” 

“That would not matter at all,” I argued ; 
“wealthy people are always in a hurry and 
the poor never are. And then, considering 
what is awaiting them in the land to which 
they are going———” 

“Tt is the Promised Land.” 

“ Oh, poor things, poor things, with their 
Promised Land !—Dakota or Colorado. In 
the daytime they have the sun which makes 
their brains boil, scorches the ground, dries 
up the springs, and brings forth endless 
numbers of mosquitoes to sting their bodies 
and try their patience. The Promised Land ! 
At night they have the terrible cold to make 
their eyes smart, to stiffen their joints, and 
ruin their lungs. The Promised Land! It 
is just death in some out-of-the-world place, 
after fruitless appeals to the justice of their 
fellow-countrymen. God will have mercy on 
them, however, for it is piteous to think that 
all these poor creatures are delivered over, 
with their feet bound by suffering and their 
hands bound by hope, to the slave-drivers 
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who trade in white slaves. And when I think 
that the money is in the purser’s cash-box 
which the slave-driver has paid for the trans- 
port of all these poor creatures !— money 
that has been earned by rough hands or 
trembling fingers; the poor man’s money, 
scraped together, copper by copper, tear by 
tear—when I think of all this it makes me 
wish that we could be shipwrecked and that 
we first-class travellers could be all drowned 
and that the steerage passengers could all be 
saved.” 

With these words I hurried away to my 
cabin to have a good cry, for I was seized 
with a great love for humanity and intense 
grief that I could do nothing—absolutely 
nothing ! 

The following morning I rose tardily, as 
I had not fallen asleep until very late. My 
cabin was full of visitors, and they were all 
holding small parcels, half concealed. I 
rubbed my sleepy eyes, and could not quite 
understand the meaning of their invasion. 
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from humble admirers. ‘The baby of the 
previous evening —I was afterwards his 
godmother—was brought to me in a basket 
with oranges, apples, and tangerines all 
round him. He had a golden star on his 
forehead, a star cut out of some gold paper 
in which chocolate had been wrapped. My 
maid Félicie, and Claude, her husband, who 
were most devoted to me, had prepared some 
very ingenious little surprises. Presently 
there was a knock at my door, and on 
calling out, “Come in,” I saw to my surprise 
three sailors carrying two superb bouquets, 
which they presented to me in the name 
of the whole crew. I was wild with 
admiration, and wanted to know how they had 
managed to keep the flowers in such good 
condition. The bouquets were enormous, 
but when I took one of them in my hands I 
let it fall to the ground in an _ uncontrol- 
lable fit of laughter. The flowers were all 
cut out of vegetables, but so perfectly done 
that at a little distance the illusion was com- 


“THE FLOWERS WERE ALL CUT UT OF VEGETABLES.” 


“My dear Sarah,” said Mme. Guérard, 
coming to me and kissing me, “don’t 
imagine that this day, your birthday, could 
be forgotten by those who love you.” 

“Oh,” I exclaimed, “is it the 23rd?” 

“ Yes, and here is the first of the remem- 
brances from the absent ones.” 

My eyes filled with tears. 
some presents from friends, pieces of work 


‘There were 


plete. Magnificent roses were cut out of 
carrots, camellias out of turnips, small radishes 
had been transformed into sprays of rosebuds 
stuck upon green leeks, and all these relieved 
by carrot-leaves artistically arranged to imitate 
the grassy plants used for elegant bouquets. 
The stalks were tied together with a bow 
of tricoloured ribbon. One of the sailors 
made a very touching little speech on behalt 
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of his comrades, who wished to thank me 
for a trifling service I had rendered them. 
I shook hands cordially and thanked them 
heartily, and this was the signal for a little 
concert that had been organized in the 
cabin of my “jfettt dame.” There had 
been a private rehearsal with two violins 
and a flute, so that for the next hour I was 
lulled by most delightful music, which trans- 
ported me to my own dear ones, to my hall 
which seemed so distant to me at that 
moment, and for the first time since my 
departure I regretted having set out. ‘This 
little 727e, which was almost a domestic one, 
together with the music, had evoked the tender 
and restful side of my life, and the tears that 
all this called forth fell without grief, bitterness, 
or regret. I wept simply because I was deeply 
moved, and I was tired, nervous, and weary, 
and had a longing for rest and peace. 
Finally, the boat stopped on the 27th of 
October at half-past six in the morning. I was 
asleep, worn out by three days and nights of 
wild storms. My maid had some difficulty 
in rousing me. I could not believe that we 
had arrived, and I wanted to go on sleeping 
until the last minute. I had to give in to 
the evidence, however, as the boat had 
stopped, and I heard a sound of dull thuds 
echoing in the distance. I put my head 
out of my port-hole and saw some men 
endeavouring to make a passage for us 
through the river. The Hudson was frozen 
hard, and the heavy boat could only advance 
with the aid of pickaxes cutting away the 
blocks of ice. This sudden arrival delighted 
me, and in a moment everything seemed to 
be transformed. I forgot all my discomforts 
and the weariness of the twelve days’ cross- 
ing. The sun was rising, pale but rose- 
tinted, dissipating the mists and shining 
over the ice, which, thanks to the efforts 
of our pioneers, was splintered into a 
thousand luminous pieces. I had entered 
the New World in the midst of a dis- 
play of ice-fireworks. This was something 
quite new and original, and it seemed to 
me that it must be a good omen. I am 
sO superstitious that if I had arrived when 
there was no sunshine I should have been 
wretched and anxious until after my first 
performance. It is a perfect torture to be 
superstitious to this degree, and unfortunately 
for me I am ten times more so now than I 
was in those days, for, besides the superstitions 
of my own country, I have, thanks to my 
travels, added to my stock all the super- 
stitions of other countries. I know them all 
now, and in any critical moment of my life 
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they all rise up in armed legions for or against 
me. I cannot walk a single step or make 
any movement or gesture, sit down, go out, 
look at the sky or the ground, without finding 
some reason for hope or for despair, until at 
last, exasperated by the trammels put upon 
my actions by my thought, I defy all my 
superstitions and just act as I desire. 

Delighted then with what seemed to me to 
be a good omen, I began to dress gleefully. 
Mr. Jarrett knocked at my door. 

“ Do, please, be ready as soon as possible, 
madame,” he said, “for there are several 
boats with the French colours flying that 
have come out to meet you.” 

I glanced in the direction of my port-hole 
and saw a small steamer, black with people, 
and then two other small boats no less laden 
than the firstone. The sun lighted upall the 
French flags and my heart began to beat 
more quickly. I had been without any news 
for twelve days, as, in spite of all the efforts 
of our good captain, Z’Amérigue had taken 
twelve days for the journey. A man had 
just come on deck, and I rushed towards 
him with outstretched hands, unable to utter 
a single word. He gave me a packet of tele- 


grams. I did not see anyone present and I 
heard no sound. I wanted to know some- 
thing. And among all the telegrams I 


was searching first for one, just one name. 
At last I had it, the telegram I had waited 
for, feared, and hoped to receive. Here it 
was at last. I closed my eyes for a second, 
and during that time I saw all that was dear 
to me, and felt the infinite sweetness of it 
all. When I opened my eyes again I was 
slightly embarrassed, for I was surrounded by 
a crowd of unknown people, all of them 
silent and indulgent, but evidently very 
curious. Wishing to go away, I took Mr. 
Jarrett’s arm and went to the saloon. As 
soon as I entered, the first notes of the 
“ Marseillaise” rang out, and our Consul 
spoke a few words of welcome and handed 
me some flowers. A group representing the’ 
French colony presented me with a friendly 
address. Then M. Mercier, editor of the 
Courrier des Etats-Unis, made a speech as 
witty as it was kindly. It was a thoroughly 
French speech. Then came the terrible 
moment of introductions. Oh, what a tiring 
time that was! My mind was kept at a 
tension to catch the names. Mr. Pembers- 
s-tin—Madame Hart-sund-er. With great 
difficulty I grasped the first syllable, and the 
second finished in a confusion of muffled 
vowels and hissing consonants. By the time 
the twentieth name was pronounced I had 
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given up listening ; I simply kept on with 
half-closed eyes, and held out mechanically 
the arm at the end of which was the hand 
that had to shake and be shaken. I replied 
all the time—“ Combien je suis charmée, 
madame! Oh, certainement! Oh, oui! Oh, 
mon! Ah! Oh! OA!” I was getting 
dazed, idiotic—worn out with standing. I 
had only one idea, and that was to get my 
rings off the fingers that were swelling with 
the repeated grips. My eyes were growing 
larger and larger with terror, as they gazed at 
the door through which the crowd continued 
to stream towards me. ‘There were still the 
names of all these people to hear and all these 
hands to shake. My muscles must still go 
on working more than fifty times! I could 
feel the beads of perspiration standing out 
under my hair, and I began to get terribly 
nervous. My teeth chattered, and I com- 
menced stammering, “ Oh, madame, oh! Je 
suits cha-cha— I really could not go on 


tits. 
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“ Quick !” — “ Air!” — “A doctor!” — 
“Poor thing! How pale she is! ”—“ Take 
her hat off.”—“ Loosen her corset.”—“ She 
doesn’t wear one.”——“ Unfasten her dress !” 

I was terrified, but Félicie was called up 
in haste, and my “petit dame” would not 
allow me to be touched. 

The doctor came back with a bottle of 
ether. Feélicie seized the bottle. 

“Oh, no, doctor, not ether! Even when 
madame is quite well the odour of ether will 
make her faint.” 

This was quite true, and I thought it was 
time to come to my senses again. The 
reporters were coming forward and_ there 
were more than twenty of them, but Jarrett, 
who was very much affected, asked them to 
go to the Albemarle Hotel, where I was to 
stay. I saw each of the reporters take 
Jarrett aside, and when I asked him what 
what was the secret of all these “asides” he 
answered, phlegmatically : 


“I DECIDED TO FAINT. 


any longer. I felt that I should get angry or 
burst out crying—in fact, that I was about to 
make myself ridiculous. I decided, therefore, 
to faint. I made a movement with my hand 
as though it desired to continue but could 
not. i opened my mouth, closed my eyes, 
and fell gently into someone’s arms. 


“T have made an appointment with them 


from one o'clock. There will be a fresh one 
every ten minutes.” 

I looked at him petrified with astonish- 
ment. He met my anxious gaze and 
said :— 

“ Oh, out ; tl était nécessaire |” 


(7o be continued.) 





The King of the Other Garden. 


By Tom GALLON. 


S it possible, Patience Ven- 
ning, that I behold you in 


Faire 3 

BS ; the very act of gorging—for 
Ez I can use no other term— 
By the contents of a book, when 
you should, by the rules so 
strictly laid down for you, be employed with 
your needle ?” 

The speaker stood—a grim, angular figure, 
without one tender roundness, or line of 
softness anywhere in her face or form—in 
the doorway of the bare room ; the child she 
addressed, after vainly trying to hide the 
book behind a very large pinafore, rose 
slowly from her seat and waited, with timid, 
pleading eyes turned to the woman, in the 
attitude of one expecting punishment. 

“ If I could believe that you were engaged 
upon the perusal of an instructive work, your 
offence might be 
less heinous, 
but I know 
your perverse 
nature only too 
well,” pursued 
the woman. 
‘*However, I 
wish to be strictly 
just, as I have 
always been; 
what are you 
reading ?” 

“ss yeu 
please, Miss 
Chipp,” said the 
childish voice— 
and what a soft, 
pretty little 
voice it was, 
and how easily 
it might have 
melted a_ heart 
more attuned to 
tenderness !— 
“*The Frog 
Prince.’ ” 

The austere 
lip of Miss 
Chipp curled in 
contemptuous 
scom. “IT have 
endeavoured, 
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Patience Venning,” she said, “to instil into 
you some of the most elementary principles 
of logic, but apparently without success. 
Furthermore, your studies in natural history 
should have taught you that a frog is a 
common amphibious reptile, of the batrachian 
tribe, and has four legs ; a Prince is a being 
of exalted rank, and invariably a biped ; how, 
then, I would ask you, can the two have 
anything in common ?” 

“Tf you please, Miss Chipp, the frog was 
really and truly a Prince, and had been 
changed into a frog by a wicked fairy ; and 
then the Princess dropped her golden ball 
into the fountain, and the frog——” 

** Silence !” exclaimed Miss Chipp, sternly. 
“Your ignorance is at times positively im- 
moral. It is now the hour when you take 
your daily exercise in the garden for the sake 

of your health ; and on this occa- 
sion you will carry with you an 
improving work, a portion of 
which you will repeat to me 
on your return 
to the house. I 
will not waste 
time in asking 
you where you 
have obtained 
the pernicious 
literature you are 
endeavouring 
vainlytoconceal ; 
you have refused 
to answer that 
question on pre- 
vious occasions. 
Suffice it that it 
is confiscated. 
Come with me, 
and I will give 
you your task.” 

The precious 
book—the gift 
of a young 
and senti- 
mental and: sym- 
pathetic maid- 
servant — was 
taken from the 
child’s reluctant 
fingers, and 
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she followed Miss Chipp to another part of 
the house—going out presently, with a huge, 
unwieldy, sombre-looking volume tucked 
under one arm, into the dingy, high-walled 
place dignified by the title of garden—there 
to meditate upon her many offences. 

Now it happened that the day was par- 
ticularly cold—that a keen east wind was 
blowing—and that the wholesome literature 
provided by Miss Chipp was heavy, both in 
substanée and in matter. Moreover, the 
dreams of this small girl-child would not, 
somehow or other, to-day come right ; the 
high, uncompromising brick wall was no 
longer a fairy structure, which vanished, in the 
easiest fashion, if one shut one’s eyes, and so 
left the mental vision clear for a sight of golden 
palaces and pleasant lands beyond ; it was, 
indeed, in the humour of the hour, nothing 
but a brick wall, with a dreary high- 
way beyond. No beauteous beings, with 
floating hair, and with no particular amount 
of clothing to trouble them, appeared to 
look up at the solitary 
child from the depths of 
the muddy and neglected 
fishpond ; no dainty elves 
perched lightly on the 
withered and stunted 
bushes. Poor little Pa- 
tience Venning set down 
the book, in the driest 
part of the garden, well 
away from the windows of 
the house, putting it on end 
to form a seat (and it was 
quite tall enough for that), 
propping her chin on her 
hands and her elbows on 
her knees. 

“T wish,” said little Patience 
Venning, slowly, “that Miss 
Chipp was a real dragon, with 
fire and blue sulphur and curly 
legs—and that a Prince would 
suddenly hop over the wall, and 
stick his bright sword mght 
through — well, the middle of 
her, and carry me away from 
Dorcas House for ever.” 

And then a most wonderful 
thing happened. Somewhere up 
above her a voice suddenly 
cried, ‘‘ Halloa ! "—and Patience, 
looking up quickly, saw over the 
top of the wall the strangest- 
looking head and face one could 
well imagine. 

It was the face of an old man— 
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because the hair, which fell loosely about 
it, was grey, and in places almost white ; 
and yet it was the face of a child—because 
its expression was so mild and bright and 
boyish, that it was like the face of one to 
whom Time had cried “Stop!” in some 
long-forgotten hour—some hour when care 
and trouble were not ; at least, so it appeared 
to the child. 

But the most singular thing about it was 
a certain gay and incongruous head-dress, a 
paltry thing of coloured paper, cut in the 
form of a crown, and tied securely under the 
chin by means of a piece of faded ribbon. 
The figure, so far as she could see it, was so 
altogether unlike life and reality, as she had 
known it, that it might almost have been one 
of those mythical beings of which she had 
dreamed. 

“Halloa!” said this extraordinary man 
again, and smiled, in a friendly fashion, down 
at her. 

Patience, not knowing what other re- 

sponse to make, said “ Halloa!” 
also, though a little shyly. 
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“ What are you doing there?” asked the 
man. 

“T am supposed to be reading, sir,” replied 
the child, truthfully, “ but I’m only thinking 
at present.” 

“Don’t ; it’s a bad habit,” said the man ; 
and for a moment his voice fell a little, and 
his face was quite sad. “Don’t do it; it 
mixes you up terribly inside here ”—he tapped 
the top of his head with one finger and 
nodded with great gravity. 

“Indeed, sir?” said Patience, politely. 

“Yes. And don’t address me as ‘sir’; I 
am something much better than that.” 

Patience immediately got up from her seat 
on the book and murmured something about 
being sorry. The man very kindly waved 
aside the apology and proceeded to explana- 
tions. “Of course, everyone doesn’t know 
it, but I am really a King, and I like to be 
addressed in a becoming manner. If you 
had been as observant as a child of your 
years ought to be you’d have noticed my 
crown, I should think.” 

He waggled his head with so much mock 
seriousness that the poor crown came ail 
down over one cye; but he hastily re- 


adjusted it and began to smile again. 
“T am very sorry, your Majesty,” said 


Patience. “I thought, when I first had the 
pleasure of seeing you ”—she had heard Miss 
Chipp use that form of words to a visitor 
and it sounded polite—“ that you must be 
something really special because of the 
crown. Very few people wear them now- 
adays.’ 

“T should think not, indeed,” replied the 
King, bridling a little. “I am very pleased 
with you because you understand the matter 
so well. There are people I could name 
who will not recognise my authority or pay 
me that homage which is due to me.” He 
said it with so pathetic an air that the child 
felt quite sorry for him, and rather indignant 
as regarded the other people. “Even my 
Chamberlain is not so careful as he should 
be, and—this between ourselves, of course— 
takes rather too much upon himself.” 

The child took the whole matter with such 
beautiful seriousness that the crown the poor 
King wore might have been of the finest 
gold, and glittering with gems, so surely and 
perfectly did she believe what he said. She 
had been brought to that desolate place 
when she was little more than a baby—and 
indeed she was little more than that now— 
and had grown up into childhood with her 
childish dreams as_ her -sole 
During all that time, for some reason she did 
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not understand, she had never gone beyond 
the confines of the dreary garden—although 
her imagination, taking airy wings, had flown 
out beyond the walls and peopled the rest of 
the world with the creatures of her dreams— 
more real to her than any real things could 
ever have been. So now, when this strange 
creature peered at her over the wall which 
shut in her actual world, she saw in him 
little that was actually surprising or beyond 
the normal. For the moment Miss Chipp 
and Dorcas House and the daily, weary 
round of life had all gone, and she stood 
talking to one who had brought absolute 
enchantment within her grasp. 

“Don’t you think,” she ventured, “ that 
you might cut off his head?” This with no 
bloodthirsty intent, but rather as the correct 
thing to do under the circumstances. 

“There are difficulties in the way,” replied 
the King, with equal seriousness. “They 
have an awkward way of taking away my 
dinner, or of sending me to bed, if I attempt 
to assert my rightful authority.” 

“Why, dear King—I mean, your Majesty 
—that’s exactly what they do to me,” cried 
Patience, in some excitement. 

The King observed her with renewed 
favour. “Strange,” he observed ; “there is 
evidently a plot afoot against both of us. 
By-the-bye, what do they call you?” 

“Patience Venning, if you please, your 
Majesty,” she replied. 

He suddenly stretched one arm over the 
wall ; it never occurred to her to notice that 
the sleeve which covered it was frayed and 
ragged. He held it out over her, in a species 
of benediction. “Out of our Royal favour,” 
he said, solemnly, “we do create thee 
Princess Patience. A crown shall be made 
at the earliest opportunity.” 

Quite overcome with gratitude, the child 
smiled up at him. “It is really very kind of 
you, your Majesty,” she said. 

“Not at all; don’t mention it, I beg,” he 
replied, smiling blandly. ‘Then he added in a 
confidential whisper, “ By the way, the Royal 
coffee was not at all to our liking this morn- 
ing ; muddy, Princess—distinctly muddy.” 

“I am very sorry, your Majesty,” said the 
child. “But I always thought that Kings 
could do just as they liked—and have what 
they liked.” 

“Don’t you believe it, Princess,” replied 
the King, shaking his head sadly. “ You 
see—it’s this way,” he went on, folding his 
arms comfortably on the top of the wall, 
and speaking with much deliberation, “ there 
are a great number of my subjects who 
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would be very glad to see my face—I should 
say our face ; but a single sight of it would 
make them long to have another look, so 
that, if they all came peering and peeping at 
me, from round corners, and under doors, 
and over doors, and through cracks and 
down chimneys, and such-like places, I should 
never know any peace of mind atall. In fact 
quite between ourselves, of course—so 
many of them used to come peeping at me 
mostly at night, when I couldn’t help myself, 
and couldn’t drive them away—that they 
made me quite ill ; and so my Chamberlain 
and some others brought me here to keep 
me away from them. This”—he indicated 
the garden behind him with one hand— 
“this is but a small portion of my kingdom, 
and I do not keep up much state ; but when 
I come into the whole business, as it were, 
it will be quite another affair. And I think 
we'll have a smaller throne made for you, 
beside our own—just for company, as it 
were. By the way, while I think of it, is 
there anyone you particularly dislike ?” 

Patience thought of Miss Chipp, and 
nodded slowly. “ Yes, a lady.” 

“ Good—or rather, bad,” said the King, 
nodding darkly. “What is her chief 
offence ?” 

“I’m afraid she has a great many,” said 
the child, after a moment’s pause. 

“T understand. She shall be delivered 
over to our chief tormentor, with instructions 
to use his own discretion,” said the King. 
“ But, perhaps,” he added, “ you would like 
to see our kingdom ?” 

Little Patience, forgetful of Miss Chipp, 
and the task, and everything else, in the 
beautiful prospect opening before her, replied 
quickly that she would be delighted. The 
King, after scratching his head in some per- 
plexity, so that he pushed the crown all over 
on one side, suggested that she should place 
the big volume against the wall, and, standing 
on it, should reach up her hands and let him 
hoist her up. But when she had done this, 
and he had grasped her fingers, he occasioned 
some little delay by stopping to explain, with 
great gravity, that he would not do that kind 
of thing for all his subjects, Princesses or 
not; and begging her to be careful not to 
touch his crown. “ Because that, you know,” 
he said, “is high treason.” 

She promised to be very careful, and he 
easily pulled her up to the top of the wall, 
with great care and tenderness, and seated 
her upon it. The garden into which she 
looked was quite as desolate in appearance as 
that from which she had come; but as he 
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pointed out beauties which were wholly 
imaginary, she seemed to see, with childish 
eyes of faith, through the mad eyes that gazed 
so appealingly into hers, praying not to be 
undeceived ; so that every mound of rubbish 
became a mountain—every scanty bush, or 
group of withered herbage, a forest—and all 
the poor, mean place a dainty pleasure 
garden, wherein a King might fittingly take 
his ease. 

“I’m glad you like it,” he said, when she 
had duly expressed her admiration. “It 
really stretches much farther than one would 
imagine, and it really proves that I have not 
been mistaken in making you a Princess, and 
that you are of the true Royal blood, to be 
able to appreciate it so fully. Why some- 
times,” said the poor King, speaking almost 
as if to himself, “‘ I can look out in the early 
morning, and then the walls have been 
thrown down, and a wonderful pathway— 
wide and splendid—leads away out, and up, 
and up ”—he lowered his voice to a whisper— 
“until it comes to some other kingdom, far 
beyond the skies.” He turned to her, with a 
glowing face. “One of these days, when 
the walls are down like that, I’m going to set 
out to find it. I think—in fact, I’m sure— 
they’ll understand there what I want.” 

Just at this moment a voice sounded 
below, from the King’s garden ; and a rough, 
dark, common-looking man appeared, who 
beckoned unceremoniously to the King to 
descend. 

“Ere, wot’s your little game?” he ex- 
claimed, angrily. ‘“ You know this is agin all 
orders, don’t yer? Come down out of it!” 

The poor King, with a hurried whisper to 
Patience that this was the much dreaded 
Chamberlain, scrambled down into the 
garden ; while the child, for her part, slipped 
down her own side, not without some 
grazing of hands and knees. Standing 
trembling on that side of the wall, she heard 
the King driven towards his house, and 
apparently submitting with much meekness. 
And at that moment, too, her own dreams 
of greatness seemed to fly ; for the voice of 
Miss Chipp was heard calling shrilly in the 
distance. 

But that was not the end of the matter by 
any means. The child had a sudden new 
interest in life—a strange, beautiful feeling 
that nothing mean or common could touch 
her again, for all her dreams had seemed 
to come true. A real and wonderful King 
had come into her life, and had created her 
a Princess in her own right. There was 
some satisfaction in the thought of how 
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“**"ERE, WOT'’S YOUR LITTLE GAME?’ HE EXCLAIMED.” 


terribly she could have confounded Miss 
Chipp if necessary, and of how that estim- 
able lady would in the future behave under 
the attentions of the chief tormentor, who was 
to use his own discretion. 

_ She discovered an early opportunity for 
interviewing the King again—climbing to 
the top of the wall and greeting him, with 
proper deference, as he walked in the garden 
on the other side. But he was not a happy 
King that day; complained, indeed, that, 
with the rising of the sun, the walls had 
failed to go down as usual, and he had been 
unable to see that glorious road which 
stretched onward to the skies. It was then 
that a brilliant idea occurred to Princess 
Patience—an idea which seemed a quick and 
easy solution of their joint difficulties. 

The King had climbed upon an old barrel 
sO as to be near to the child as she sat on 
the top of the wall, and had gallantly kissed 
her hand when he was near enough to do 
so with comparative ease. He began by 
expressing a polite regret that her crown 
Was not yet ready. 
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“Oh, please don’t mention 
it,” she said. “I have been 
very anxious to see your Ma- 
jesty, because I have been 
thinking a great deal about 
your Chamberlain. I don’t 
like him.” 

“You are a lady of great 
perception,” said the King, joy- 
fully shaking hands with her. 
“We are so pleased with you 
that we have decided to have 
a double throne made in order 
that you may reign beside us. 
For the present, of course, we 
are much in the power of our 
Chamberlain, but the time will 
come when he will join that 
lady of whom you spoke, and 
when our chief tormentor will 
be remarkably busy. For the 
present, as I have said, we are 
in his power.” 

“But don’t you see, your 
Majesty,” cried Patience, 
eagerly, “‘ that that is just as it 
should be? All the Princes 
and Princesses and Kings and 
Queens I have ever heard 
about have always been under 
the power of a wicked fairy 
or a dragon, or something of 
that kind. Now, your 
Chamberlain is your wicked 
fairy, and Miss Chipp is my dragon.” 

“T dare say you're right,” replied the King, 
pushing his crown up from the back of his 
head in some perplexity, and wrinkling his 
brows. “ But it’s decidedly unpleasant, isn’t 
it? The question is, What ought we to do 
about the matter? You are so much wiser 
than I am, Princess Patience, that I should 
really be glad to take your advice upon the 
matter. Books make my head ache, but you 
have evidently accumulated a vast store of 
learning which will prove extremely useful 
when we begin to conduct our kingdom. 
Might I ask if any of it fits the present 
occasion ?” 

“Well, your Majesty,” said Patience, after 
considering deeply for some moments, “I 
believe that the proper thing to do under the 
circumstances is to run away. ‘Then it 
generally happens that the wicked fairy or 
the dragon, as the case may be, comes 
running after you——” 

“That would be dreadful,” said the King, 
shuddering, and glancing uneasily towards the 
house. ‘ Couldn’t that part be left out ?” 
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Patience shook her head. “I’m afraid 
not,” she replied. “It always happens that 
way. But then the King, or the Princess, or 
whoever it is, always wins in the end——” 

“That sounds better,” broke in the King, 
with a sigh of relief. “And what happens 
after that ?” 

“Oh—after that the dragon generally dies 
in agony — 

“Good; I like that,” said the King, 
rubbing his hands. 

“And the King and the Princess live 
happily ever afterwards,” added Patience, 
feeling that she had summed up the situa- 
tion very nicely. 

The King was silent for a long time, and 
was evidently pondering the matter deeply. 
Presently he looked up and spoke with 
almost an air of decision. “I am convinced, 
Princess, that what you say is correct, and 
that, if I submit myself to your wise judg- 
ment, all will be well. I suppose it is not 
necessary to make any provision when we 
take this step?” 

“I have never heard that they do any- 
thing but just—just walk away,” said Patience, 
a little doubtfully. 

“Well, I dare say it will be all right,” said 
the King. “ You see, I am rather young and 
inexperienced in these matters; and so I 
must leave everything in your hands. But 
the first difficulty is this: they lock me in at 
night.” 

“Is there ivy outside your window by 
which you could climb down?” asked 
Patience, after thinking deeply for a few 
moments, during which the King watched 
her anxiously. 

“No, but there’s a rain-water pipe,’ 
the King. 

“T never heard of a King coming down a 
rain-water pipe,” said Patience, slowly ; “ but 
I don’t suppose that it will matter very much. 
The great thing is to get away.” 

With that plain and simple idea in their 
minds, they made their plans and set about 
to carry them out. The child was to slip 
from her room, immediately after being sent 
to bed, as she usually was in the early dusk 
of a late winter afternoon, and to get away 
from the house ; the King was to be waiting 
on the top of the wall. They had mutually 
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decided upon an earlier hour than that first 
planned, because the King was a little 
tremulous about the rain-water pipe ; they felt 
it would be better to start immediately the 
sun had set, when there would be small 
chance of their being observed. 

True to the moment, Patience discovered 
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the King sitting on top of the wall, blow:ng 
on his fingers to keep them warm. But his 
crown was very nicely adjusted, and she felt 
rather proud of him. He slipped down softly 
beside her, and they crept out, in the shadow 
of the wall, to the gate, and in a moment 
were on the high road. Then—two happy 
children in the midst of a great world which 
did not understand them—the poor King and 
Princess Patience set out together. 

All roads were alike to them ; each led to 
freedom. For them, fairies flitted along the 
commonest path their feet trod; for them, 
the swollen brooks sang a welcome ; and the 
trees bent to them, and whispered things 
which they alone heard. Avoiding, by 
instinct, any place where common mortals 
dwelt, they came out into what was really a 
bleak and desolate country, far away from 
villages or scattered houses, and went cheer- 
fully along. As the night came on, faint 
light flakes of snow began to fall, and a bitter 
wind sprang up, so that they wrapped their 
thin clothing about them and shivered a 
little as they went on more hurriedly. 

Presently, too, as the darkness grew heavier, 
huge flaring lights shone vividly against the 
sky, belching flames from great furnaces 
where iron was smelted—fires which never 
went out. The King stopped, drew himself 
erect, and pointed to the nearest of them. 

“See!” he cried. “ They know that we 
are coming, Princess Patience, and they have 
lighted the beacons for us. See how they 
flare, one after another, right down through 
the night! Why, when such a welcome is 
given us, what dragons or wicked fairies need 
trouble us? And it can’t be very far now,” he 
added, though with a little shade of anxiety 
on his face ; “ we must keep on bravely.” 

But the time came when the poor King 
complained querulously that the journey was a 
long one, and that he was tired ; saw, too, 
piteously enough, in the flaring fires, not 
beacons to welcome him home, but lights set 
on high to guide pursuers to him ; the time 
when he crouched, and trembled, and wept, 
and pleaded to her to save him. 

But that mood passed, as all other moods 
passed with him, and he was quite contented 
and happy again, when they sat down in the 
shelter of some trees near the roadside, and 
drew together for warmth. Presently the 
child fell asleep ; and the ‘King, after watch- 
ing her for some time, pulled off his coat, 
and: even his waistcoat, and wrapped her 
closely in them. 

“See,” he whispered, drowsily, “I put 
upon her my kingly robes; no harm can 
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‘** See,’ HE CRIED, ‘THEY KNOW THAT WE ARE COMING,” 


come to her then; they are a sure pro- 
tection.” 

In a little while he, too, was nodding to 
slumber, as he sat there in his shirt and 
trousers, and with his poor paper crown 
tumbling over his brows. Once he started 
half awake, and muttered something about a 
journey he must go, and about a light he 
saw in the sky before him ; yet the lights of 
the furnaces were all behind. Then his head 
sank lower and lower, and he slumbered with 
the child. 


Scarcely half an hour had elapsed after 
those two children—the great child and the 
little one—had crept out of the gate, when 
a fly drove up to it and two men alighted. 
The one was quick and dark and impatient ; 
the other, smiling and easy and bland; the 
one flung himself out of the vehicle and 
dashed impetuously at the garden gate, and 
gave the bell a jerk which shook it as it had 
surely never been shaken before ; the other 
descended daintily and leisurely, and stood 
quietly drawing off his gloves with something 
of a professional air, while they waited for the 
gate to be opened. 

“My dear Venning,” said the cool man, 
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with a_ smile, 
“why be so im- 
petuous? If 
you have man- 
aged to wait for 
nearly six years 


with compara- 
tive philosophy, 
why not wait 
six seconds 


with greater 
philosophy ?” 
eer 
ejaculated the 
other. “I'ma 
man of blood, 
not of ice! If 


I hadn’t been 
a man of 
blood, I 


shouldn’t have 
done half the 
mad things I 
have done. In 
a mad moment 
I sent this child 
away from me— 
why the deuce 
don’t they open 
this gate ?>—be- 
cause I couldn’t 
bear the sight of her ; because she had the 
eyes of the woman I had loved—the woman 
who had brought shame upon me. Now the 
woman’s dead — died in the arms of her 
lover ; and a mad desire is upon me to see 
her child — my child. They must all be 
dead or asleep, I should think !” 

“ And—having seen her ?” asked the other 
man. 

“T shall leave her where she is. She 
sha’n’t steal into my heart, with her baby 
airs and graces, as her mother did ; let her 
expiate that mother’s offences ; there’s a sort 
of justice in that—eh, Martin ?” 

“T’m sorry you think so,” was the reply. 
“Tt’s rather a grim law—this visiting of the 
sins of the fathers—or the mothers—on inno- 
cent children. However, I expect you’ll have 
your own way, as you've always done. Here’s 
someone at the gate at last.” 

The gate was opened slowly by a scared- 
looking servant-maid bearing a_ lantern. 


Venning, pressing forward, found himself 
suddenly in the midst of a strange group, of 
which the centre appeared to be Miss Chipp, 
who, immediately on catching sight of him, 
gave a loud scream and covered her face 
with her hands. 


Venning stepped forward 
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and caught her wrists and pulled her hands 
down. 

“Now then, what’s this? What’s the 
matter here? What’s happened ?” 

“Oh, sir—oh, Mr. Venning! That sweet 
child—my darling Patience!” She gave an- 
other scream, even louder than the first, and 
showed unmistakable signs of violent hysterics. 

By dint of much questioning and threaten- 
ing, and by picking up a phrase here and a 
word there among the frightened servants, 
they got at last to something of the truth: 
how the child had been missed, and, almost 
at the same instant, how the man from the 
adjoining house had come to them to make 
inquiries concerning the gentleman who was 
under his charge ; of how he had seen this 
gentleman and the child engaged in earnest 
conversation but a few days before ; and of 
how it was conjectured that the two had gone 
off in company. 

“And who the deuce are you ?” asked 
Venning, turning impatiently to the man. 

“Hooper’s my name, sir,” replied the 
man. “And I’ve been in charge of this ’ere 
gent some time now. Scientific gent, ’e was, 
sir, as went off ’is ead with too much book- 
learnin’, and ’as got a idea ’as ’e’s a King, or 
summink o’ the sort, an’ ’as to be looked arter 
pretty strict, accordingly.” 

“A madman!” ejaculated Venning, in a 
sort of breathless whisper. “ And with that 
baby! Come, Martin, there’s not a moment 
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to be lost ; they can’t have gone far, and we 
must search the countryside for them. You” 
—turning to Hooper—*“ had better come with 
us ; you know this man, and may be useful.” 

In less time than it takes to write he had 
gone plunging out of the garden, dragging 
his friend with him, and had jumped into the 
fly. The man Hooper got upon the box to 
give directions to the driver, and they set off 
at as great a pace as the antiquated vehicle 
could sustain. 

Twice they turned back and took other 
roads ; many times they stopped to make 
inquiries—and Venning was always first out 
upon the road, threatening, pleading, bribing 
—but apparently all in vain. At last, how- 
ever, the horse was pulled up with a jerk, 
and springing out they saw a countryman 
with a lantern in his hand, bending over 
something by the roadsjde; he had _ hailed 
them excitedly, crying out to know if they 
had a doctor with them. 

“Yes, my man, I’m a doctor,” said Martin, 
pressing forward. ‘ What is it?” 

There was scarcely any need to ask. The 
two figures lay huddled close together, with 
the snow all about them and partly covering 
them. ‘The child was alive and warm, and 
turned sleepy, smiling eyes up to them ; but 
the poor King, like another tired old child, 
had gone out silently, through the night, in 
search of a new Kingdom. 

Venning had his daughter held close in 
his arms; he 
seemed as 
though he 
would never 
have done 
looking hun- 
grily at her, 
and as though 
he could not 


hold her 
closely 
enough. 


“The King!” 
she whispered, 
drowsily; 
“where is the 
King of the 
other garden?” 

“Tt’s all 
right, baby,” 
Venning an- 
swered, softly ; 
“the King of 
the other gar- 
den: has gone 
Home.” 
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LXXX.—A MASQUERADE OF CATS. 


MS) HERE were others besides 
pussy in this gay masquerade, 
but pussy dominated every- 
thing. It was first place to 
her and second to all the rest. 
The rabbit and the frog, the 
noisy chanticleer, and the hairy bear, to say 
nothing of pierrot and harlequin, bowed 
beneath her sway on 
this nizht of nights; 
and tabby made a 
splendid queen, cajol- 
ing her courtiers with 
a silvery purr or 
ruling them with 
velvet paw. 

The masquerade 
of cats was the 
idea of the bright 
president of an as- 
sociation known to 
popularity as the 
‘C.0,”. - Thee 
mystical letters stand 
for the Connecticut 
Cat Club, whose 
efforts are centred in 
the city of Stamford, 
in that well-known 
State. The ball was 
intended to aid a 
local day - nursery, 
and the public were 
only too glad, at a 
reasonable price per 
ticket, to enter the 
charmed gates of the 
Casino, where the 
ball was held, there 
to mew and purr with 
the tabby queen 
until the midnight 
bell had rung. Several months were occupied 
in preparation for the great festival, with 
gratifying results to the charity in question. 

The invitations were sent out by card to 
members and their friends, merely stating 
that masks were required to be worn until 
twelve o'clock, and, as the ball was given by 
the Cat Club, the predominance of pussy in 
the masquerade is naturally explained. 
Accordingly, there was a run upon the local 
costumiers, and the more widely celebrated 
mask-makers of New York City, for cat faces 
and other animal masks. How well the work 
Vol, xxviii.—73 











MISTRESS TABBY AND MASTER WEE PUSS IN THE CATS’ 
MASQUERADE, 


was done is shown in our numerous illustra- 
tions, particularly the one given below, 
which represents Mistress Tabby and Master 
Wee Puss, two of the best-dressed figures at 
the ball. 

As it was not expressly stipulated that the 
feline face only should be represented, there 
were Maltese cats, Persian cats, Angora cats, 
and plain everyday 
cats treading the 
mazes of the dreamy 
waltz, or doing the 
two-step in stately 
style, amongst a 
crowd of others in 
dominoes, extrava- 
gant in design and 
lending diverse 
colour to the glitter- 
ing scene. 

The main feature 
of the decoration was 
a lovers’ lane, a shady 
grove of pine and 
evergreen, where the 
masqueraders pirou- 
etted and, as a local 
reporter put it, 
“basked in the sun- 
shine of one an- 
other’s presence 
‘neath the glow of 
twinkling electric 
lights, and before the 
gaze of curious eyes 
seeking to penetrate 
their several dis- 
guises.” 

Besides . the cats 
and kittens, the 
pullets and roosters, 
there were rabbits 
and other well-known members of the animal 
kingdom. ‘There were, to mention one or two 
only, Miss Bunny Cottontail and Mistress 
Mopsy Cottontag, whose masks hid the per- 
sonalities of two charming young sisters of 
Stamford. That they were pretty beneath 
their rabbit faces we dare not, in ignorance, 
assert, but that they were effective exponents 
of the genus Zepus was proved to the satis- 
faction of all. 

The “frog who would a-wooing go,” per- 
sonated by one of the well-known young 
gentlemen of the town, achieved some 
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notoriety by his elaborate 
attentions to the tabbies of 
the carnival. His costume 
was so extremely natural 
that when he was photo 
graphed later behind a rock 
in the garden he looked as 
much like a frog as could be 
expected in such an environ- 
ment. It is said that con- 
siderable amusement was 
created by a set-to between 
this sentimental batrachian 
and a big rooster, who was 
deputed by the feline victims 
of the frog’s perfidy to see 
that he was fully pun- 
ished. The combat was 
short, indeed, for the rooster 
had the advantage of his 
spurs, and Mr. Frog took 
refuge in an imaginary pool 
of water behind a lounge, 
where he remained until 
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all ill-feeling had passed away. 


Many brought with them 


their little pets, 


escorting them round the floor in leash. An 
ex-vice-president brought a beautiful silver 





MISS BUNNY COTTONTAIL IN FANCY DRESS. 
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Persian cat, which drew 
some attention on account 
of its intelligence; and a 
litter of kittens, owned by 
the president, had a fine 
time amongst themselves in 
a corner of the room. <Ac- 
cording to one account, 
many of these little aristo- 
crats came, like their elders, 
in fancy dress, with embroi- 
dered caps and pretty gowns. 
Some of them, not content ; 
with their surroundings, 
caused merriment when they 
got loose from their little 
silver chains and mixed up 
promiscuously with — the ‘ 
dancing crowd, and not a 
few of the pseudo cats shed 
tears behind their masks 
over the temporary loss of 
their darlings. On the 
whole, however, those thus 
admitted on a free ticket to the festival 
behaved themselves quite admirably, and we 
venture to say that not one of them would 
refuse a second invitation if asked. 








A PIERROT IN THE CATS’ MASQUERADE. 

















There was as much in- 
genuity shown by the mem- 
bers in dressing these feline 
pets as there was in their 
own costumes. Here, for 
instance, was to be found a 
smiling pussy with a tricksy 
cap of colour on her head, 
and there a-wily old tabby 
with a ferocious air, war- 
ranted to scare any mice to 
be found within the neigh- 
bourhood. That, by the 
way, reminds us that there 
were mice within the neigh- 
bourhood, for several of the 
ladies present wore them 
as ornaments upon their 
clothes. There wére fifty 
on the bodice of a beautiful 
gown worn by Mrs. Cum- 
mings, the president of the 
club. But let us hasten to 
add that they were not live 


specimens of the genus JZus. 
with brass feet, rubber 


imitation rodents, 
ears, and elastic tails. 


One of the most striking costumes was 
that of Mr. Cock-a-doodle-doo. 
was a brilliant red, with black trimming, and 
he wore long brass spurs at his heels, which, 


so the local 
gossip says, 
clanked heavily 
or, when they 
didn’t clank, en- 
tangled them- 
selves in passing 
gowns. 

‘The masquer- 
ade was dis- 
tinctly a succes 
de curtosité, for 
those who 
bought _ tickets 
little knew what 
was before them 
in the way of 
merry- making 
except that they 
were asked to 
appear in fancy 
dress. The club 
itself had on a 
previous occa- 
sion amusingly 
drawn the atten- 
tion of the 
public, even to 
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the extent of gaining a tem- 
porary notoriety and the 
antagonism of the Society 
for the Preventionof Cruelty 
to Animals. It came about 
in this way. It was an- 
nounced, and the report 
spread with unexpected 
rapidity, that the club was 
arranging for a mouse-kill- 
ing function at which two 
thousand specially-selected 
mice were to be put to 
death, and special cards 
were issued to polite society 
asking them to come and 
witness this terrible scene. 
Immediately the president 
became the recipient of 
numberless protests from 
well-wishers of the cat, and 
the society with the long 
name served notice on the 
mayor for allowing such a 


startling banquet to take* place within his 
The mayor thereupon wrote to 


the president making official protest, and 


His dress 





A GROUP OF MASQUERADERS, 


received in reply an invitation for a force of 
police to be upon the ground, and a hint by 
post that “a mouse-protecting mayor as a 
feature of the cat show would tend to pro- 


mote levity in the 
community.” 
This awful be- 
haviour on the 
part of respect: 
able Stamford 
ladies, with its 
flauntagainst the 
law, added to the 
consternation of 
the community. 
The public sus- 
pense was finally 
relieved just be- 
fore the function 
took place by an 
announcement 
of the executive 
committee,  af- 
firming the truth 
of the report that 
two thousand 
selected mice 
were to be put to 
death, but add- 
ing that all 
were made of 
candy. 
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LXXXI.—PLAYING A 

THERE have been seen on the variety 
stage many queerly -made musical instru- 
ments, and many artists producing melo- 
dies more or less from ordinary 
instruments in most extraordinary manners ; 
but it has remained for a Frenchman to 
come forward with the most 
all, and play upon it in a fashion never 
witnessed or heard of before. Colonel 
Bordeverry, expert rifle and pistol shot, who 
scores nine different bull’s- eyes in half as 
many seconds, and sends a threepenny-piece 
flying from between 
finger and thumb 
without touching 
either, has pro 
duced a piano on 
which he plays 
tunes by firing at 
it with an ordinary 
Winchester re 
peater ! 

He is seen in the 
first illustration in 
the act of firing at 
the instrument, 
playing that 
sweetest of selec- 
tions, the  Inter- 
mezzo from “ Ca- 
valleria Rusti- 
cana.’ What 
readers will first 
notice from this 
photograph is 
that the piano 
appears to all 
intents and purposes just an ordinary instru 
ment—it is a cottage upright grand 
that it bears a most curious pattern of circles 
and notes. The circles are bull’s-eyes—at 
least, them are — not larger in 
circumference than a shilling. 

When mention of playing a piano with a 
rifle is made one naturally thinks that it is 
done in the ordinary way—by firing at the 
keys. 

Unassuming in appearance so far as its 
exterior its interior is a mass of 
marvellous mechanism. But to explain it 
a start must be made at the outside and 
attention drawn to that portion immediately 
beneath the key-board. This is the target at 
which the colonel fires. Like the rest of the 
instrument it is covered with tiny bull’s-eyes, 
but it is only at certain of these that aim is 


sweet 


Save 
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WITH A RIFLE. 
taken ; the remainder are there for decorative 
purposes—to make the harmonious whole. 
The target is cardboard, and movable, of 
course, for every two or three days it has to 
be replaced. It will be noticed that the 
colonel rarely misses his mark, and seldom is 
it he goes outside the circle. Still, should he 


do so, he could hardly fail to strike the box 
behind and sound the note. 

Far more interesting, perhaps, than the 
technical description of the piano will be 
found the story of how it came to be built. 
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PIANO WITH RIFLES. 


It owes its origin to Colonel Bordeverry ; its 
creation to that gentleman working in con- 
junction with M. L. Burgasser, the well- 
known Parisian manufacturer of pianos. 
English makers passed the chance of in- 
venting the instrument. It was too much 
trouble, and they did not believe in_ its 
feasibility. Nor did the piano-makers of 
Paris prove more enterprising, until, after 
trying nearly every firm in that city, he 
chanced to call upon L. Burgasser and 
Co., Boulevard du Temple. In M. Bur 
gasser he met a kindred spirit. By that 
strange intuition which all understand and 
none can explain, he recognised the moment 
he saw the piano-maker that here was the 
man he had been seeking, the man who at 
least would attempt the “impossible” task. 
And so it proved. Night and day neither 

















M. Burgasser nor 
Colonel Bordeverry 
ever had the instru- 
ment out of their 
minds. Often the 
former rose from 
his bed at two in 
the morning, when 
some idea concern- 
ing a certain part 
struck him, and 
hurrying to _ his 
workshop worked 
there the round of 
the clock. And 
from London, Ber- 
lin, Lucerne, and 
elsewhere where he 
was performing, 
Colonel Bordeverry 
every now and then 
took flying trips to 
Paris to  experi- 
ment with this 
or that part of the piano. Leaving Hanley 
at eleven o’clock one Saturday night for 
London, he caught the Sunday morning train 
for Paris, arriving there at five o’clock ; prac- 
tised firing at the targets to find out what 
weight they required to be, how hard they 
should be struck, and what weight the bullets 
should be, until 8.30 p.m., and left again at 
nine o’clock. He arrived in Birmingham on 
Monday night, not having had his boots off 
for over fifty hours, and immediately gave 
his show of shooting threepenny-bits off his 
wife’s head ! 

Three times the targets were finished, five 
times the piano was finished, and yet things 
were wrong. ‘To detail all the troubles and 
trials that were passed through ere the piano 
stood finished in the workshop—the dream 
of Colonel Bordeverry realized—would take 
too long. Only when it had been made and 
pulled to pieces and remade no fewer than 
six times could it be said to be really finished. 

And the piano completed, it was yet one 
thing to have it so and quite another to be 
able to play it. Colonel Bordeverry has no 
idea of music, and never had beyond playing 
by ear. First he had to learn the position of 
the notes below the key-board—that had to 
be committed to memory, so that when he 
looked at the targets he saw the note-boxes 
behind. To assist him in acquiring this, he 
carried a plan in his pocket, and above 
his bed he erected a larger one. Day 
and night, in the street and in bed, he 
studied them. 
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Then, not reading music, he had to learn 
the tune by ear, and, having mastered that, 
get into his mind the position of the note- 
boxes used in the tune. That he hummed it 
over in the street while he walked, hummed 
it even while he slept, it is easy to believe. 
And when he had reached perfection in this 
stage came the firing part. It took him five 
clear months to play the Intermezzo from 
“Cavalleria Rusticana,” in doing which he fires 
no fewer than sixty-six shots into the piano, 
and the shots must hit the bull’s-eyes so as to 
strike dead true in the box, otherwise there 
is the danger of the target being broken or 
the wire being bent. 

Special bullets are used, it may be men- 
tioned, and here again the colonel brought 
his genius. into play. They had to be noise- 
less when they struck the box, and the report 
of the rifle and the smoke from the discharge 
of it had to be done away with. So Colonel 
Bordeverry prepared a special powderless 
bullet in which’a secret chemical compound 
takes the place of the powder. With what 
force the projectile strikes the interior of the 
box may be gathered from the fact that it 
ploughs its way easily through a one-inch- 
thick plank. 

One of our photographs shows Miss 
Bordeverry seated at the piano playing, her 
father being behind ready to take up the 
tune the moment she ceases. This is done 
to demonstrate the remarkable fact that it 
can be used even as an ordinary piano and 
that it is a piano in every sense of the word. 
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LXXXII.—THE 


On the walls of the famous “ House of the 
Rat-Catcher” in Hamelin is to be found 
inscribed the equally famous legend of the 
Pied Piper of 1376. In olden script it re- 
counts the terrible calamity which befell the 
ancient town on the Weser, its deliverance 
from the plague, and the greater calamity 
which immediately followed. The story is 
almost as old as the Koppelberg, which looks 
down upon the town from the west, and is 
writ large on the memories of legend-loving 
youth. 

As, in this year of grace, another Pied 
Piper has ap- 
peared in Hame- 
lin, it may be 
permitted to re 
call in some detail 
the quaint story 
of his first ap- 
pearance over five 
hundred years 
ago. ‘* There 
came into the 
town of Hamel,” 
so therecords run, 
“an old kind of 
companion, who, 
for the fantastical 
coat he wore being 
wrought with sun- 
dry colours, was 
called the Pied 
Piper. This fel- 
low, forsooth, 
offered the towns- 
men, for a certain 
sum of money, to 
rid the town of all 
the rats that were 
in it (for at that 
time the burghers 
were with that 
vermin greatly annoyed). The accord, in fine, 
being made, the Pied Piper, with a shrill pipe, 
went thorow all the streets, and forthwith the 
rats came all running out of the houses in 
great numbers after him; all which he led 
into the river of Weaser, and therein drowned 
them. This done, and no one rat more 
perceived to be left in the town, he after- 
wards came to demand his reward according 
to his bargain; but being told that the 
bargain was not made with him in good 
earnest—to wit, with an opinion that he could 
be able to do such a feat—they cared not 
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PIPER OF HAMELIN. 


what they accorded unto, when they imagined 
it could never be deserved, and so never be 
demanded.” 

Is there a child who cannot tell the rest— 
how the poor man in piebald, who had freed 
the Cham of Tartary from huge swarms of 
gnats, demanded the fulfilment of the bargain 
which they utterly denied? “He threatened 
them with revenge,” the records continue. 
“ They bade him do his worst, whereupon he 
did take him again to his pipe, and going 
thorow the streets as before was followed 
by a number of boys and girls out of one 

of the gates of the 








THE PIED PIPER FOLLOWED BY THE CHILDREN. 
From a Photo. by Atelier Blesiua. 


city, and coming 
to a little hill 
there opened in 
the side thereof 
a wide hole, into 
the which himself 
and all the chil 
dren did enter ; 
and being entered, 
the hill did close 
up again and be 
came as_ before. 
A boy that, being 
lame, became 
somewhat lagging 
behind the rest, 
seeing this that 
happened, re 
turned presently 
back and told 
what he had 
seen; forthwith 
began great 
lamentation 
among the parents 
for their children, 
and the men were 
sent out with all 
diligence, both 
by land and by water, to inquire if aught could 
be heard of them ; but with all the inquiry 
they could possibly use nothing more than is 
aforesaid could of them be understood.” 
And nothing has been known of them 
since that time. Even the great Browning, 
who immortalized, for our little ones, the 
legend in verse, suggested no solution ; and 
the sober inhabitants of Hamelin city, their 
mayors in chain and ermine, and _ their 
children’s children have been wondering 
about it ever since. Mo rodents, except 
those which in small quantities bother every 
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respectable city, have since appeared to 
annoy its burghers, and no Pied Piper has 
since passed inside its mossy walls. 

Last summer, however, on the occasion of 
the visit of the august Emperor to the town, 
was celebrated, by a quaint procession, the 
undying legend. The Piper, in motley, again 
appeared, drawing behind him, by means of 
his fascinating pipe, the children of the 
town. As the poet writes :— 

All the little boys and girls 

With rosy cheeks and flaxen curls 

And sparkling eyes and teeth like pearls, 

Tripping and skipping, ran merrily after 

The wonderful music with shouting and laughter. 
But he led them not to the Koppelberg, 


a 


From a Photo. by} 


being content, with the Imperial eye upon 
him, to lead them through the principal 
streets to a stated place where the Emperor 
and Empress, with two of their children, 
were waiting to view them. 

For the occasion Hamelin, of course, was 
en féte. Never before had it been honoured 
by such a visit. The school children of the 
town and its immediate neighbourhood, who 
were not taking part in the procession of the 
Pied Piper, were marshalled along the route 
over which the visitors passed. All, including 
the Piper and his willing victims, were dressed 
in the picturesque costume of the Middle 


Ages. The dusty tomes of the local library 








THE PIPER AND HIS FOLLOWERS GREETING THE KAISER. 
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had been searched with care by the cos- 
tumiers in order that the old legend might 
be pictured with exactness. Old prints were 
made use of, for the rat-catcher of the Middle 
Ages was a well-known figure, and many 
drawings exist showing how he dressed, 
mightily fanciful, in the pursuit of his calling. 
The Pied Piper of 1904 and the children 
who followed him were built up upon these 
lines. In addition to his many-coloured 
clothes he wore a sword, a box at his side, 
and a stave over his shoulder on which hung 
a small flag, ornamented with a rat, much 
like the well-known design of the Dutch rat- 
catcher, pictured by Vischer of Haarlem. 





(Paul Voigt. 


On the old bridge over the Weser, gaily 
decorated with bright streamers and festoons 
of green, the children were reviewed. When 
the Emperor saw the prettily-clothed youth 
of Hamelin in front of him, he humorously 
remarked upon the slight damage done to 
the town when the Pied Piper enticed the 
children away, and himself bore testimony to 
the immortality of the legend. Throughout 
Germany it was known, in the hut of the 
peasant and the palace of the prince. He 
voiced his pleasure at the commemoration of 
the honoured legend by the people of Hame- 
lin, and complimented the citizens on the 
treasure they possessed. 
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LXXXIII.—A SHOT-PROOF DOG. 


By an ingenious and practical method 
Game Warden William S. Burtis, of Freehold, 
New Jersey, U.S.A., has baffled the town 
commissioners, who recently issued an order 
directing duly authorized officials to kill on 
sight all unmuzzled dogs found roaming 
about the town. 

Fearing that his pet dog, a valuable English 
setter named Grouse, would meet an un- 
timely death at the hands of the authorities, 
Warden Burtis encased the canine in a shot- 


The invention of the shot-proof 


any harm. 
earnest de- 


overcoat was the result of his 
liberations on the subject. 

After the commissioners had passed this 
unpopular method of exterminating the dogs 
of the town, the good with the bad, Warden 
Burtis shortly after appeared on the streets 
of Freehold followed by Grouse, who was 
encased in his armour-proof blanket—attract- 
ing considerable attention and thus gaining 
considerable notoriety. 
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proof blanket of heavy tin, only the head 
being uncovered. With this effective over- 
coat the dog roams at will through the 
principal streets of the town without fear of 
untimely destruction, attracting considerable 
attention. 

The commissioners were prompted to 
issue the order to kill all dogs observed 
walking the streets, as the result of a mad 
dog scare which took place in Freehold 
quite. recently. The official killers have 
since been very busy carrying out the order 
with a vengeance, and many dogs have been 
killed and put out of harm’s way. 

Warden Burtis became much _ worried 
about the safety of his dog, for whom sixty 
pounds had been offered and refused, fearing 
it would fall a victim to the sure marksman- 
ship of the “official killer,” and he deter- 
mined to invent some manner of covering 
for his pet which would safeguard it against 


BURTIS AND GROUSE, HIS SHOT-PROOF DOG, 


Grouse, who is seven years old, is widely 
known throughout the State of New Jersey 
and in cities of adjoining States, having been 
trained to do things that an ordinary dog will 
not do. 

He has been broken to trot in a little 
bike sulky and has trotted a quarter of 
a mile on the track in one minute, 
being driven by the young son of Warden 
Burtis, the exhibition being witnessed at 
different times by thousands of people. 

Grouse is also considered one of the best 
broken bird dogs in the United States. He 
will retrieve on land and __ water. 
When his owner shoots from horseback, 
Grouse will retrieve and rise up on his 
back feet with his front feet against the 
saddle, and hand his master the quail. 

So valuable is this dog to Warden Burtis 
that he has refused to part with him for any 
sum of money. 
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NIGHTMARE. 


A Story FOR CHILDREN. 


CHAPTER IL. 

AN INVITATION. 

F course, you will say at once, 
“What zs a mullingong ?” for 
I don’t suppose, unless you 
happen to have been to 
WNT Australia, that you have even 
———=S so much as heard of the name 
before. That was exactly Girlie’s position, 
until she had been through the extraordinary 
adventures of which I am going to tell you. 

Girlie lived near Regent’s Park, so near, 
indeed, that from her bedroom window, when 
the wind was in a certain direction, she could 
distinctly hear the laughing hyenas and other 
noisy animals when they made a disturbance, 
as they very often did, in the Zoological 
Gardens. 

On the particular evening on which my story 
opens, Girlie had gone up to her room in a 
great state of excitement, for she had heard 
her father reading in the drawing-room about 
a strange new creature called a mullingong, 
which had just been presented to the Zoo by 
an Australian gentleman. 

So Girlie had puzzled her head about it all 
the while she was getting into bed. 

“I wonder,” she thought, “if it’s a bird, 
or an animal, or a reptile? Mullingong 
sounds something like a reptile, I think.” 

And she was still considering the matter 
when she fell asleep. 


I don’t quite know how long it was before 
Vol. xxviii. —74, 
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a noise in the direction of her dressing-table 
caused her to awaken, but when she did 
so she found that the moon was shining so 
brightly in at the open window that the room 
was bathed in a flood of light, and all the 
objects about her were as distinct as by day- 
light. To her utter amazement a tall bird 
was standing before the glass, gravely using 
her hair-brush and posturing and prinking 
before its reflection in the mirror in a most 
absurd way. Girlie sat up in bed and rubbed 
her eyes. 

Yes, there was no doubt about it. It was 
really a bird, with rather long legs, and a 
curious tuft of long white quills sticking out 
at the back of its head. 

While she was still wondering what she 
ought to do the bird turned round, and 
immediately dropped the brush which it had 
been using. 

“Oh, you’re awake at last, are you?” he 
said, coming towards the bed. 

Girlie gasped with astonishment. 

“ Ve-e-s-s,” she faltered, ‘‘ but—but— 

“T’ve got a letter for you in my pocket.” 

“ A letter for me, in his focket,” thought 
Girlie, and looking down she discovered that 
the bird had a little leather wallet slung over 
his shoulder, from which several envelopes 
protruded. 

“Yes,” said the bird, searching amongst 
the packet of envelopes, and at last handing 
her one addressed, ‘‘ Miss Girlie.” “ Beautiful 
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“*REAUTIFUL WRITING, ISN'T IT?’ HE ASKED.” 


writing, isn’t it?” he asked, gazing at it 
affectionately. 

Girlie hastily tore open the envelope. 

“ Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park.— 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo present their compliments 
to Miss Girlie and request the pleasure of 
her company at a garden-party to be held at 
midnight in above Gardens—to meet the 
distinguished visitor from Australia, Mr. 
Mullingong.” 


“Oh, how perfectly lovely!” cried Girlie, 


clapping her hands. “ Just what I wanted to 
do—to see the mullingong. Who or what is 
he, do you know ?” she cried, excitedly. 

“No, I can’t say I do,” said the bird. 
“But why they are making this ridiculous 
fuss about him I can’t conceive. I’m sure 
the amount of extra work I’ve had to do 
sending out invitations and that sort of thing 
nobody would believe. I’m the secretary, 
you know, and “ 

“Oh, yes, of course, the secretary-bird. I 
must have often seen you at the Zoo. Do 
you know, I thought your face seemed 
familiar, somehow.” 

“H’m! Yes, it’s a pleasant face, isn’t it?” 
said the bird. ‘Well, now I must be off,” 
he cried. “There’s no end of things to do. 
I suppose I may say that you will come?” 
he added. 

“Oh, yes, certainly,” cried Girlie. “I 
shall like it above all things.” 

And so the secretary-bird flew out at the 
window. 

Girlie hastily scrambled out of bed. 
She was soon dressed, and, with her eyes 
sparkling with excitement and her cheeks 
rosy red from the same cause, she looked a 
very pretty little girl indeed. 

“Ah! I think you'll do,” cried a critical 
voice at the window, and, turning, Girlie 


saw the secretary- 
bird standing on 
the window - sill 
with his head 
thrust into the 
room. “I’ve just 
flown back to ask 
you to be sure 
and bring your 
own mug,” he 
added; “the 
keepers are so 
mean they have 
locked every- 
thing up, and there 
may be a little 
difficulty—with 
the crockery, you 
so perhaps it will be advisable to 
your own. Good-bye! See you 
and he was off again. 


know— 
bring 
later !” 


CHAPTER II. 

THE PIXIE’S GIFT. 
“TAKE my own mug,” thought Girlie. 
“Dear me, that means going down into 
the kitchen, I suppose, unless—oh, yes, of 
course ; I can get my little silver one out 
of the pantry, that will do even better” 
and no sooner had Girlie thought of this than 
she crept as softly as she could out of her 
room and down the thickly-carpeted stairs. 

It was not quite so light downstairs, but 
Girlie had no difficulty in finding her way to 
the pantry, and as soon as she got there she 
espied her little silver mug standing on the 
second shelf. 

She had to get on to the plate-chest to 
reach it, and had just taken it into her hand 
and was getting down when she heard an 
impatient little voice calling out :— 

“What are you doing? Put me down 
instantly!” and in her fright she nearly 
dropped her mug, for the voice seemed to 
proceed from inside it. 

As it was, she set it down on the plate- 
chest and looked about her curiously. 

Not a creature was in sight, till presently, 
after a great deal of struggling, a little man 
scarcely bigger than one’s finger emerged 
from the mug itself. He carried a piece of 
wash-leather, which was nearly as big as he 
was, and was covered all over with a kind of 
red powder. 

“Well, aren’t you ashamed of yourself, 
disturbing me at my work in this manner?” 
he began, angrily. 

“T’m sure I’m very sorry, sir,” said Girlie, 
humbly. “ May I ask who you are?” 
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“TI am a pixie,” replied the little man, 
standing with his arms akimbo and his head 
on one side. “And I am helping Charles. 
He had to go home to-day to see his poor 
old mother, who is ill, and didn’t get back in 
time to do the silver properly ; so, as he is a 
very good-tempered man and does his work 
carefully as a rule, I and my mates are help- 
ing him.” 

Charles was the man-servant, and Girlie 
remembered hearing that he had been given 
a holiday that afternoon. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Girlie, “are you really 
a pixie? I’ve read such a lot about you, 
but I’ve never seen any of you before. I’m 
so glad to meet you. Oh! And, of course, 
I’ve just remembered,” cried Girlie, speaking 
in a state of great excitement. “ Anyone 
who really sees a pixie can have one wish, 
whatever it is, granted. Oh, may I—may 
I have a wish, please ?” 

The pixie considered for a moment, then 
he replied, “ You may have three.” 

“Three wishes!” cried Girlie, excitedly. 
“Do you really mean it? Can I have any- 
thing I like in the whole wide world? Oh, 
how delightful! But, dear me!” she ex- 
claimed, suddenly remembering the invitation 
she had received, “I am afraid I must be 
going. I am invited to a garden-party at the 
Zoo, and I ought to be there by midnight.” 
She said this quite importantly, for she 
thought it was a very grand thing to be 
going out at that hour. 

“Tt’s past that 
now,” declared 
the pixie, draw- 
ing a tiny little 
watch out of his 
fob. ‘“ Look!” 
he cried, holding 
it up for Girlie’s 
inspection, 

“Why, I can 
scarcely see the 
watch itself, let 
alone the hands,” 
exclaimed Girlie ; 

“it’s such a tiny 
little thing.” 

“We'll soon 
alter that,” cried 
the pixie, giving 
the watch a 
Shake. As he 
continued shak- 
ing it so the 
watch grew in 
size, till at last 
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it was nearly as big as the little man him- 
self, and Girlie could see quite well that it 
was ten minutes past twelve. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, in dismay, “I shall 
be late ; I wish I was there now.” 

There was a sudden darkness and a curious 
feeling that she was being rapidly whirled 
through the air, and in an instant Girlie found 
herself just inside the well-known entrance to 
the Gardens. 

She felt a trifle bewildered just at first, and 
then, after thinking for a moment, realized 
that one of the three wishes granted her by 
the pixie had been fulfilled. “And I was 
going to wish something so very important 
with each of the three chances,” she thought, 
regretfully. “Never mind, there are two 
more left and I am here anyhow, and shall 
not be so very late after all,” and she hurried 
down the path leading from the entrance. 


CHAPTER III. 

A PARTICULAR PORCUPINE. 
Gir.iE hurried along down the familiar path 
in the direction of the lion house. 

“For,” she argued, “the ‘Mr. and Mrs. 
Leo’ on the invitation must mean Mr. and 
Mrs. Lion, I suppose.” You see, Girlie knew 
enough of Latin to understand this. 

Suddenly she heard a curious scratching 
sound proceeding from one of the side paths, 
and on going a little out of her way she could 
see that a rather large porcupine was hurry- 
ing along, muttering and grumbling to 


“a” RATHER LARGE PORCUPINE WAS HURRYING ALONG.” 
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itself, and that the long quills with which it 
was covered, dragging on the ground 
behind him, were what had caused the 
curious noise which she had noticed. Girlie 
hurried up to it. “For I am certainly not 
going to be frightened by a porcupine,” she 
thought. “I suppose it must have broken 
loose somehow.” 

The porcupine was still chattering to itself 
in a nervous, discontented sort of way when 
she reached his side. 

“Such a bother,” it was saying ; “ just as 
I had arranged it so very nicely, too, and 
now I haven’t time to go back for any more. 
I shall be late as it is, I am afraid.” 


Settiia 
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“HOW DOES MY 


Girlie hurried past and turned round to 
catch a glimpse of the strange little creature. 

‘Bless me!” it cried. “There goes a 
child ; perhaps she has some. Here! Stop! 
Stop!” it cried. 

Girlie turned round and walked slowly 
back again. 

“ How does my hair look?” demanded the 
creature. “Am I very untidy?” 

“ Well !” replied Girlie, who could not help 
smiling. For the creature’s long quills were 
sticking about in all directions, and it cer- 
tainly could not be truthfully described as 
being neat in appearance. ‘“ You see, those 
quills must be so very difficult to arrange, 
and—— 

“ Don’t call them quills, 
pine, angrily stamping its foot. “As though 
I was a bird,” it added, scornfully. ‘“ Who- 
ever heard of an animal with quills? It’s hair. 
Don’t you see how beautifully I’ve parted it ? 
I fixed it down with hair-pins,” the creature 
explained, “only they’ve most of them come 


” cried the porcu- 
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out. I suppose you haven’t one or two you 
could spare ?” it added, looking up enviously 
at Girlie’s wavy hair. 

“No, I don’t wear them,” said Girlie, 
laughing ; “you see, I haven’t begun to do 
my hair up yet, so I don’t use them.” 

“Oh!” said the porcupine, discontentedly. 
“ How old are you, then?” he added, as an 
afterthought. 

“ Nearly twelve,” replied Girlie, who began 
to think the little animal rather rude. 

“Oh!” it said. “And is it considered the 
correct thing to wear your hair loose when 
you're as old as that ?” 

“ Of course,” said Girlie. 
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HAIR LOOK?” 


“Well, I’m not nearly twelve yet, so I 
sha’n’t bother any more about mine,” declared 
the porcupine, in a tone of relief. 

“Are you going to the garden - party,” 
asked Girlie, who thought it was time to 
change the subject. 

“Of course. Why not?” demanded the 
little creature, setting up its bristles and look- 
ing so very fierce that Girlie was quite alarmed. 

“Oh! There’s no reason why you should 
not go that I know of,” she hastened to say. 
“T only asked for information.” 

“Well, you wouldn’t ask for any other 
reason, would you?” snapped the creature. 
“Are you going?” it asked, a little more 
graciously. 

“Yes,” said Girlie, ‘and I must hurry on, 
if you don’t mind excusing me, for it’s getting 
very late, I’m afraid.” 

“We may as well walk together,” said the 
porcupine, coming closer, so close, in fact, 
that its quills brushed against Girlie and 
made her give a frightened little gasp. 
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“Take my arm,” said the creature. “It 
will make us look more important.” 

Girlie hesitated an instant, but the porcu- 
pine began to look angry again, so she 
thought that she had better humour it, 
though it was most uncomfortable to have to 
reach down to take the little creature’s arm, 
and at the same time to avoid the long quills, 
which every moment threatened to prick her. 

“Tt must be very awkward for you not 
knowing whether you are a bird or an animal,” 
said her companion, suddenly, after a long 
silence, during which Girlie had been puzzling 
her brain as to what would be the most in- 
teresting topic of conversation upon which to 
enter with a porcupine. 

“Why, I haven’t the slightest doubt on 
the subject,” said Girlie, smilingly. “Of 
course, I know I’m not a bird—and,” she 
added, after a moment’s consideration, “ I’m 
equally certain that I am a kind of animal.” 

“Ym not so sure of that,” said the 
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after all. And that brings us round to what 
I remarked before, that it must be very 
absurd not to know properly whether you 
are a bird or an animal.” 

“But I tell you——” began poor Girlie, 
when an enormous and very distinguished- 
looking bird in levée dress, and with a sword 
dangling between his legs, came clattering 
down the path. 

“Ah! the adjutant,” observed the porcu- 
pine. ‘We were just discussing,” it said, as 
the bird was about to pass them, “ whether 
this young person was a bird or an 
animal.” 

The adjutant. paused and fixed an eye- 
glass, which he wore attached to a black cord, 
into his eye. 

“R-e-ally!” he drawled, “I c-can’t say— 
don’t you know—I’ve—ah—nevah—thought 
about it—ab—in fact—ah, I nevah—think 
about—anything, ah,” and he began to giggle 
in a foolish manner. 


“WE WERE JUST DISCUSSING WHETHER THIS YOUNG PERSON WAS A BIRD OR AN ANIMAL.” 


porcupine ; “you don’t seem to have a suffi- 
cient number of legs, somehow, to be an 
animal.” 

“T’ve two,” said Girlie, in surprise. 

“Yes, that’s just it,” declared the porcupine. 
“ T’ve never known a proper animal with less 
than four. Now, a bird has only two—at 
least, I’ve never seen one with more, so I 
shouldn’t wonder if you were a kind of bird, 


“ Awfully stupid to think—ah—don’t you 
know,” he went on. “Takes up such a lot 
of time, and it’s no use after you’ve done it, 
ah. By-the-bye—ah, sha’n’t we be awfully 
late for the garden-party? I—ah—I’ve had 
an accident, you know, and it’s upset me— 
ah—vewwy much. Had to walk all the way 
from my—ah—bungalow.” 

“Well, now that you are here we’d better 
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step along pretty sharply,” said the porcu- 
pine ; “don’t you think so?” 

“ Well, yes—ah, perhaps we had,” replied 
the adjutant. And so, with her strange 
companions, she continued her journey 
towards the lion house. 


CHAPTER IV. 
ON THE PROGRAMME. 

A sounpD of strange music in the distance 
caused them to quicken their pace. 

“There ! the band has commenced,” said 
the porcupine. “I knew we should be late.” 

“T don’t think —ah—it weally mattahs,” 
said the adjutant, languidly. “It’s rathah 
bettah form to be a little late, you know ; 
besides, we are not by any means the last to 
arrive—I can heah some people behind us.” 

The porcupine turned round. “It’s the 
elephant family,” said he. “My eye, what 


” 


swells ! 


ch 


‘*tr's THE ELEPHANT FAMILY,’ SAID THE PORCUPINE. 


Girlie looked round eagerly, and saw 
three elephants, two large ones and a baby. 
They were certainly dressed in a very remark- 
able manner. 

The baby elephant wore a large sun- 
bonnet and a pinafore ; the father a pair of 
trousers which were much too long for him, 
and which seemed rather troublesome to 
walk in, a blue tailed coat with brass buttons, 
and an old beaver hat; the mother was 
resplendent in a brightly-coloured gown and 
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a straw bonnet gay with ribbons and flowers. 
They evidently recognised Girlie, for they 
nodded pleasantly to her as they passed, and 
the baby elephant said, in a funny, squeaky 
little voice: ‘“Oh, mamma, dear, that’s the 
little girl who gave me a bun yesterday. 
She r 

“Hush, my dear,” interrupted the mother. 
“You mustn’t make remarks,” and the three 
hurried on in front. 

By this time they had nearly reached the 
lion house, and the music which they had 
noticed grew more and more distinct every 
moment, till presently they turned the corner 
and came upon the strangest sight that 
Girlie had ever seen. 

On the band-stand a number of animals 
were playing various instruments. A couple 
of seals were banging away on drums (“just 
as they did at Barnum’s,” said Girlie, 
delightedly, clapping her hands). A hippo- 


‘MV EVE, WHAT SWELLS! 


potamus was tootling with a big trombone. 
A chimpanzee and an orang outang were 
scraping away at two big violoncellos, while 
a jerboa and a chinchilla stood on their hind 
legs striking triangles. 

A camel with a very serious face was con- 


ducting. At least, he was waving a baton 
about in an erratic manner and gazing in- 
tently at the same time at some music in 
front of him. Various other animals were 
strolling about the grounds or sitting in little 
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““THE LIONESS HURRIED FORWARD AND HELD OUT A PAW.” 


groups on chairs under the trees, and last, but 
not least, the lion and lioness, both most 
fashionably dressed, stood side by side re- 
ceiving their guests as they arrived. 

The secretary-bird was bustling about, and 
directly he saw Girlie he hurried forward. 

“Come along,” he said. “ You're all late. 
There have been several inquiries about you 
already. Go and pay your respects to the 
host and hostess and then come back to me. 
There’s a toucan under the trees over there 
who is very anxious to make your ac- 
quaintance.” 

Girlie was a little flurried at having to go 
up to a real live lion, but overcoming her 
fear with an effort she stepped forward. 

An alligator wearing a kind of green livery 
came hurrying up and held out a silver salver. 

“Where’s your card?” he asked, breath- 
lessly. ‘‘ You haven’t been announced yet.” 

“‘T—I’'m afraid I haven’t one,” stammered 
Girlie. 

The alligator looked blank. 

“Shocking want of manners,” he declared. 
“What's your name ?” 

“Girlie,” was the reply. 
what I’m called at home. 
my real name.” 

“Don’t prevaricate,” interrupted the alli- 
gator. “Is it your name or not ?” 
“ Well, yes,” said Girlie, “ but 

“The adjutant ; Ebenezer Porcupine, 
Esquire ; and a person who doesn’t know 
her own name,” announced the alligator, in 
a loud voice. 


““ At least, that’s 
Of course, it’s not 


” 


Of course, everybody turned round and 
stared, and even the musicians left off and 
gazed curiously at Girlie, as being the person 
who didn't know her own name, making her 
blush terribly and feel very nervous and 
confused. 

The lioness hurried forward and held out 

a paw. 
“ So pleased to see you,” she said, effusively ; 
“so good of you to come,” and immediately 
turned to welcome some other guests, while 
the lion, running a paw through his mane, of 
which he was evidently very proud, came up 
and spoke to Girlie in a very gruff, husky 
voice. 

“ Delighted to see you,” he said; “we are 
looking forward to your singing very much. 
So glad you were able to come.” 

“T’m afraid I don’t quite understand,” said 
Girlie. 

“Oh, yes, you’re going to sing, you know,” 
said the lion ; “it’s down on the programme. 
Or is it a recitation?” he added, referring to 
a gilt-edged card which he drew from his 
pocket. 

“ But——” began Girlie. 

“Oh, yes, it is a recitation, I see,” said the 
lion—“ ‘ The Pelican and the Pie.’ I’m sure 
it will be sweetly pretty. Dear me, yes, and 
a solo on the bagpipes later on. Why, what 
a highly-accomplished young lady you must 
be! I shall look forward with great interest 
to your performance, but now you must 
excuse me, please. I see some fresh guests 
are arriving. I hope you'll enjoy yourself,” 
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and with a pleasant nod the lion hurried off, 
leaving Girlie in a state of great bewilder- 
ment. From what the lion had said she was 
evidently expected to contribute to the enter- 
tainment by reciting “The Pelican and the 
rm” * Why, I’ve never even heard of it,’ 
thought the child, her head in a perfect whirl ; 

‘and as for playing upon the bagpipes,” she 
went on, “ I’m certain I could never do that ; 
there must be some mistake.” 


“Come along,” said the secretary-bird, 
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long,” cried poor Girlie, who was getting 
terribly alarmed at the prospect before her. 

“That’s nothing to do with me,” said the 
secretary-bird, shrugging his shoulders. “ All 
J know is you’re down on the programme for 
those things and you'll be expected to do 
them.” 

“* But how can I do them if I don’t know 
how?” said poor Girlie, hopelessly. 

“T can’t say, I’m sure,” said the bird. 
“ The recitation is first,” he said, referring to 
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“BUT HOW CAN I DO THEM IF I DON T KNOW HOW 


hurrying up just at this moment. “I. told 
you to come back to me, and here you are 
standing still and gazing about as though you 
had lost your wits.” 

“Oh, have you a programme, please ?” 
cried Girlie, eagerly. 

“ A programme ?” 
“Of course I have. 
know for ?” 

“Am I expected to recite, or anything, 
do you know ?” asked Girlie, anxiously. 

“Oh, yes; that’s in the fs? part, you 
know,” said the secretary-bird, referring to 
his card. “In the second part you are to 
sing and perform on the musical glasses, and 
give a conjuring entertainment to finish up 
with.” 

“ But,” expostulated Girlie, in a horrified 
voice, “ Z’m not supposed to be going to do 
all these things, surely ?” 

“ Of course you are,” replied the secretary- 
bird. “Why not?” 

“ But—but I don’t in the least know how 
to play on the musical glasses, nor the bag- 
pipes either, and I’m sure I couldn't possibly 
do any conjuring tricks if I tried ever so 


( To be 


said the bird, in surprise. 
What do you want to 


his card. “I suppose you can manage ¢ha/ 
all right ?” 

“I’m supposed to say ‘The Pelican and 
the Pie,’ I believe, am I not ?” asked Girlie. 

The secretary-bird nodded. 

“ Well,” said Girlie, hopelessly, “ I’ve never 
even heard of it before. Do you think it 
would matter if I recited something else 
instead? I might manage ‘Mary Had a 
Little Lamb,’ you know, or ‘The Wreck of 
the Hesperus.’” 

“ They don’t like the programme altered,” 
said the secretary-bird, dubiously. ‘“ Why 
don’t you recite ‘The Wreck of the Hesperus’ 
and ca// it ‘The Pelican and the Pie’? I 
don’t suppose anybody would know the 
difference much. And if I were you I 
should try and learn the bagpipes somehow 
or other. People won't like to be dis- 
appointed, I can tell you. But come, let's 
go and see the toucan ; he wants particularly 
to see you, and perhaps he will be able to 
suggest a way out of the difficulty. 

Girlie tried to persuade herself that this 
might be the case, as she somewhat ruefully 
followed the bird towards the shrubbery. 


continued. ) 





“Minding Baby.” 


By H. J. Hoimes. 
Photos. by J. Godfrey Ancell, Sandown, 1.W. 


MAN who is given a_ baby 
to mind has his work cut out. 
It won't do to sit down and try 
to get it to go to sleep. The 
baby objects. He wants amuse- 
ment—plenty of it. Were he 
in his mother’s arms he would probably 


BABY LIKES MUSIC. 


curl up and go to sleep; but when father 
is the nurse more is required—a great deal 


more. Only a man of infinite resource 
and muscular activity can hope to please a 
baby for half an hour. In doing so he is 
bound to relinquish, for the time being, the 
full-blown dignity of his sex. He must be 
satisfied to regard himself as a cross between 
a circus clown and a lunatic, and to act like 
both. 

It is wonderful what devices a truly re- 
sourceful man will employ to please the baby. 

Of course, baby is fond of music—of a 
particular sort. Softly - played symphonies 
and dreamy waltzes are all very well in their 
way. But the piano soon palls on the 
infantile ear. So one of the family 
dish-covers, a walking-stick, and a flat 
iron are called into requisition. A terrific 
success ensues. There is nothing like the 

Vol. xxviii.—76 4 


“Washington Post” played on a dish cover 
with a flat iron. Andagood job too! What 
if the dish-cover is pounded into a shapeless 
mass and the flat-iron loses some of its 
pristine smoothness? It doesn’t matter. 
The baby is so pleased. 

Then, perhaps, the harmony becomes 
stale, flat, and unprofitable to baby. He 
signifies the same in the usual manner. But 
the resourceful Edwin does not find himself 
at a loss for further means of amusement. 
The paternal watch and chain fill the gap— 
that is, the baby’s mouth. 

Curious, the fondness babies usually 
exhibit for chewing up watches! Nothing 
seems to give them more pleasure than 
an imaginary lunch off a gold or silver 
timepiece. You can easily prove this by 
giving your baby one to munch. His face 
will express the degree of bliss he is realizing. 
A toothsome experiment with time, however, 
may sometimes end in a broken dome and a 
post-mortem. But so long as he can bite, 


the baby won’t complain. Besides, manu- 
facturers and importers thoughtfully insist on 
men’s watches being too large to be com- 
fortably swallowed by even the biggest baby. 
If fathers are careless enough to let go the 
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end of the watch-chain, it does not 
follow that the watch is irretrievably 
lost. It can nearly always be ex- 
tracted from the child’s throat. 
Extraordinary, also, how the 
starched decorum of office and street 
gives way under the gentle influence 
of a wish to please the baby! The 
staid Edwin would almost faint with 
mortification if someone told him 
that his necktie was travelling up on 
the edge of his collar behind. But 
he never hesitates to make himself 
look ludicrous—at home—to win the 
baby’s appreciation. For instance, 
a millinery experiment that always 


A MILLINERY EXPERIMENT. 


pleases the baby is when a father puts 
on his little one’s bonnet, and he thinks 
he is adequately rewarded by the croon 
of delight that is always sure to be 
aroused. What greater recompense can 
a married man expect ? 

Relief is sought in playing “ horse 
and rider.” In this, the father becomes 
the horse. Down on hands and knees 
he drops. Baby is soon in the saddle, 
and, with a preliminary jump over an 
imaginary fence, the noble animal speeds 


along the course — the strip of carpet 


around the dining-table—with the baby 
holding on, like grim death, to the fiery, 
untamed steed. Playing at “ horse and 
rider” is an old game, but its age in no 















































way mitigates the amount of physical exertion 
necessary to keep up a pace fast enough to 
please the baby. 

A less exhaustive method of make-believe 
equestrian exercise is that in which the baby 
sits astride the father’s instep, the extended leg 
being moved, leverlike, rapidly up and down, 
to simulate the galloping motion of the real 
article, to the tune of “ Ride a Cock-Horse.” 

The introduction of a new Brownie to his 
future master, Edwin regards as a _ most 
favourable opportunity for putting the baby 
in the best of humour. With airy freshness 
the fond father pretends to make the Brownie 
jump from his hand into the baby’s lap, 
and perform other wonderful feats. 





“ RIDE A COCK-HORSE,” 
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Or again, the obliging father may be seen But what would the neighbours think 
down on his knees in front of the baby, of Mr. Brown if they happened to peep 
intoning the classical tines which reveal the through his study window on certain occa- 
story of a domestic sions when he per- 
tragedy :— forms a series of 
remarkable acro- 
batic feats? I am 
afraid nothing would 
convince them that 
his mental equili- 
brium was still 
maintained, if they 
saw him in the act 
of maintaining his 
bodily equilibrium, 
his boots where his 
head ought to be! 
And their decision 
would be still more 
pronounced and 
emphatic if they 
failed to observe, at 
the other side of 


Father bought eggs in 
the market, 


And broke ’em before 


he got home ! 


The pathetic inci- 
dent of the smashed 
eggs is illustrated by 
the parental cheeks, 
blown out prodigi- 
ously, being banged 
with the closed fists, 
the sound of the 
air forced outwards 
between the lips 
proving a source of 
supreme delight to 
the baby. About 
forty bags of eggs 2 
are broken in this THE PERFORMING BROWNIE, Mr. Brown’s re- 
fashion (at the im- versed body, Mr. 
perative demand of the baby), until the Brown’s baby boy quite enjoying the unusual 
exhausted father thinks of some other plan view of his parent upside down ! 
less disastrous to the human frame. It is just as well, perhaps, that “ minding 
At what a marvellous stage of fatherly the baby” is confined to occasions more rare 
enthusiasm must a man have arrived when than common, otherwise the average Edwin 
he is satisfied to half-strangle himself by would speedily be reduced to a state border- 
squeezing his head through the frame of a ing on chronic lunacy. And if the modern 
chair or other seat, just to give the baby the married Angelina imagines for one moment, 
extreme bliss of pulling unmercifully at the when she says, “ Edwin, take the baby,” that 
obliging parent’s she is bestowing on 
moustache or “wool”! her spouse an inestim- 
But, then, baby is al- able favour, I should 
ways so pleased with like to point out the 
such delicate little very great injustice 
attentions! And he is she is perpetrating. 
such an exacting The average man can- 
tyrant, too! The per- not mind a baby ex- 
formance can only be cept at a tremendous 
regarded by unsympa- sacrifice of his dignity, 
thetic Philistines as an and by a superhuman 
act forthe preservation effort of physical 
of domestic peace. endurance. 
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Curtostties. 


Copyright, 1904, by George Newnes, Limited. 


[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


A PETRIFIED NEST. 

** This photograph is that of a 
petrified bird’s nest, presumably 
some species of water-fowl, con- 
taining three eggs. It was found 
by a gentleman many years ago 
in the Vale of Neath. The nest 
belongs to a Neath surveyor, 
who kindly lent it to me to be 
photographed, and the picture 
was taken by Mr. Henry Jones, 
Bridge Street Studio, Neath.” 

Mr. II. C. Lloyd, Jun., 9, 
Windsor Road, Neath, South 
Wales. 

AN EXTRAORDINARY 
EPITAPH. 

**I came across the stone 

shown in the photograph in 





the graveyard of the little parish church of Lian 
gattock. Although the stone has been in its present 
position for some years, no one noticed the some- 
what odd inscription on it until a short time ago, 
when the stones were being cleaned. There can be 
no mistake about the figures or words, for they are 
cut into the stone. I have asked several people the 
meaning of it, but can get no satisfactory explanation. 
It would be rather interesting to know how a man 
could have a wife who died fifteen years before he 
was born; also, how the daughter could be born 
eleven years after her mother’s death and four years 
before her father’s birth.”—Mr. Fred S. J. Stephens, 
Post Office, The Hendre, Monmouth. 








SAILING ON THE RAILWAY. 
**On the north-east coast of 
England, at the entrance to the 
River Tees, there has been built 
a breakwater which is some two 
and a half miles long, and at the 
end of which there is a light- 
house to guide vessels in or out 
of the river. On the west side 
of this breakwater (which is 
known as the South Gare) is 
stationed a detachment of what 
are locally called ‘ Submarine 
Miners,’ otherwise Royal 
Engineers, who act as trainers 
to the Volunteers in the laying 
of mines for the protection of the 
river. Whilst the breakwater 
was being built a line of railway- 
metals was laid for the purpose of 
conveying the material with which the projection was 
finished. This set of railway-metals was found to be 
very useful to the Engineers, who, with the aid of a 
bogie-waggon, on which they rigged a mast and sail, 
were enabled to pass to and fro quickly. The photo- 
graph shows one of them with his wife on their way to 
the nearest town (Redcar), some four miles distant. The 
‘sailor’ is able, by means of a brake fixed to the wheels, 
to control the speed at which they travel. When it is 
remembered that nearly the whole distance is in view 
of the North Sea, it will be understood how enjoyable 
is this mode of sailing on the railway.”—Mr. W. H. 
Parkinson, 3, Linden Avenue, Cottingham, East Yorks. 
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FIGURES. 

‘** The curious figures in this photograph are built 
up of cement and covered with thousands of cockle- 
shells. They are situated in the village of Parkstone, 
Dorset, and are the work of an emf/oyé at the Bourne 
Valley Pottery. The figure at the left represents 
Hamlet, the one in the centre his father’s ghost. 
The other is supposed to be a statue of Queen 
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Victoria.”—-Mr. W. F. Foster, 110, King Street, 
Southsea. 
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THE PROBLEM SOLVED. 
With reference to Mr. Wilson @2° 
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rect- 


square inches. The 
angle C D F E=24 square 
inches area, and is divided 
into two equal triangles, 
CEF and CDF, which 
must each have an area of 
12 square inches. Now, on 
reference to diagram No. 2 
it will be seen that when 
these pieces are placed to- 
gether as shown by Mr. 
Shaw they do not form a 
perfect rectangle, but there 
is a space along the dia- 
gonal, shown by the black 


in the enclosed diagram, 
which is not filled up, and 
this is easily proved to be the 
extra inch, as follows: The 
rectangle contains 65 square 
inches, and the sum of the 
areas of the other portions 

as found above =12+12+ 
20+20=64 square inches. 

65 square inches — 64 square 
inches=I square inch, 

black portion=Isquareinch. § 
Q.E.D.”—Mr. Harold E. 
Wood, Lanherne, Blenheim 7, 
Gardens, Wallington, « 
Surrey. 


HOW A RIFLE BURSTS. 
** This is a photograph of 

a Lee-Metford rifle. Whilst 
class - firing at Pirbright 
ranges the barrel burst. My 
comrade, who was shooting 
with it, did not feel any ; 
effects ; in fact, he did not | 
know it had burst till he was 
about to fire again, when I - 
drew his attention to it. Had it burst lower down, 
near the breech, the consequences would have been 
disastrous ; as it was, pieces of the barrel struck me 
and several of my comrades, but did no mischief. 
The officers in charge had never known of such an 
occurrence.” —Mr. F. Molyneux, 15, Rose Cottages, 
West Street, Dorking. 


, a) 





Shaw’s problem in the September 
issue of THE STRAND MAGA- 
ZINE, we select the following 
solution from the large number 
sent in: ‘* As will be seen from 
diagram No. 1, the square is 
divided up into two rectangles, 
ABDC andCDFE. ABDC 

40 square inches area, and is 
ut into two equal portions, 
\CH Gand GBD II, which 


Area 20 Square Inches 


D|B dD 


Area 12 Square Inches 


Area 20 Square Inches 


5 inches 





Area 12 Square Inches 





ce 








myst each have an area of 20 4 











————13 inches 
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ANOTHER REMARKABLE 
OPTICAL ILLUSION. 

‘** This curious picture is only 
the photograph of a favourite 
horse being led to water, and not 
that of a weird-looking witch. 
The illusion, nevertheless, is re- 
markable.” Mr. Galbraith B. 
Perry, P.O. Box 17, Bristol, R.I. 
TREE-CLIMBING IN QUEENS- 

LAND. 

“The following photograph 

that of a native of Queens- 
land climbing, or running 
up, a eucalyptus gum tree—may 
serve to give your readers some 
idea of how this athletic feat is 
accomplished. The ‘ black fellow,’ 
having made up his mind to climb 
a certain tree, usually with the 
object of securing the honey from 
a wild bees’ nest, first provides 
himself with a length of vine (ten 
feet or more, according to the 


a _ 





girth of the tree). This species of vine or 
creeper is one possessing great flexibility, 
strength, and toughness of fibre. The natives 
are careful in its selection, which may readily 
be imagined, as the consequences would be 
very serious to the climber in the event of the 


vine snapping when he had nearly reached 
the top of one of the giant eucalypti that 








abound in Queensland. Having 
secured the vine, which is cut from 
the scrub, the modus operandi con- 
sists of bending it round the tree 
and gripping it firmly with arms 
outstretched as far as _ possible 
above the head. The legs are now 
brought into play; the climber, 
throwing most of his weight on to 
the vine through the pull of his 
arms, leaves the ground and takes 
one or two steps up the trunk of 
the tree. He-then pulls his body 
in towards the tree, and with a 
sudden jerk, given very rapidly, 
the vine is thrown higher up along 
the tree trunk. Two or three 
more steps are taken up the trunk, 
the vine is again jerked upwards, 
and so the ascent proceeds. In 
descending, the vine is dropped 
down instead of being jerked up. 
A native will climb the highest 
and biggest trees (having no 
branches or foothold for a height 
of sixty or seventy feet) in this 
manner in a few minutes. The subject of this photo., 
of spare and supple frame, is an elderly man nearer seventy 
than sixty, yet anyone seeing the agility with which he 
ascends might well be excused for judging him to be 
about thirty-five. It will be seen that the vine passes under 
the hock of the right knee, round the inside of the calf, 
and is gripped between the big and second toes of the right 
foot. In this position he can let go his hold of the vine 
with his right hand and wield a tomahawk to cut out foot- 
holds or a wild bees’ nest.’ It is mere child’s play for these 
natives to stay for a considerable time in this attitude on 
the side of a tree while using the tomahawk.”—Mr. E. 
Elworthy, 58, Primrose Mansions, Battersea Park, S.W. 
A CURIOUS MOTOR-BOAT. 

‘*This boat is made of wickerwork like a basket, about 
four feet long, with an oval bottom. It was covered 
with canvas and had two coats of pitch dried on it. The 
gear shown in the photograph consists of two bicycle 
wheels connected by an endless chain, with suitable 
framing to hold it up. The bottom wheel is connected 
to the propeller, which drives the boat by a long shaft. 
A speed of about four miles an hour can be got out 
of her.”"—Mr. M. G. Ropley, Sunderland. 
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ANCHOR CHURCH. 

** This curious church is partly natural and partly 
artificial, being in part a cave and in part excavated, 
with windows and doorway cut in the rock. The 
name is due to a tradition that it was once the dwell- 
ing of an anchorite. It is in Derbyshire, by the River 
Trent, about three miles from Repton. The same 
tradition says that an underground passage led from 
the Anchor Church to Repton Church. Credence is 
lent to the tradition by the fact that Repton Church 
possesses an interesting and unique Saxon crypt 
seventeen feet square. In the crypt is an arch indi- 
cating an entrance to the passige.”—The Rev. G. 
Ifugo Heynes, 433, Mansfield Road, Sherwood, 
Nottingham. 


rHE CRYSTAL WATERS OF BERMUDA. 

‘* This remarkable photograph shows in a marked 
degree the wonderful clearness of the water in one 
of the well-known fish-pools of Bermuda. So clear 
indeed is the water that the fishes may be seen 
swimming to and fro, though they may even be 
it the very bottom of the pool. The photograph 
shows the fishes most distinctly.”—-P. J., 13, 
West Ninth Street, New York. 








A PECULIAR SWALLOW'S NEST. 

‘* This is the photograph of a swal- 
low’s nest built on a lamp which is 
hanging in our store-room, and which 
we have not used fora time. I did 
not notice the nest on the lamp be- 
fore I was told of it, and I lifted ‘it 
down carefully and took a snap-shot 
of it. This nest was not finished 


because I think 
the builders no- 
ticed that the 
lamp was slant- 
ing more and 
more as_ they 
built up the nest. 
As far as I can 
see they wished 
to make their 
nest on the top 
and enter from 
the bottom, as 
they made it 
broader at the 





top, providing an entrance at the base.”—Mr. J. R. 


Scholtz, Wilgenhof, Stellenbosch, Cape Colony. 
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WHO CAN TELL? 

**Can any of your readers give me information 
about the gold pendant shown here, and which I 
purchased at a jeweller’s shop in the West Indies ? 
The original is about the size of a half-crown. Photo. 
No. 1 is the front view of the pendant, which repre- 
sents a human left eye rayonné, the eye being of 
glass, brown iris, and removable by opening a small 
lid hinged like a locket at the back of the pendant, 
shown in the second photo., the back view. You will 
notice. that in diagram No. 1, the front view, the 
rays are divided into twenty different sections, each 
section again being fluted into five different parts and 
serrated, making one hundred points in all. At the 
back of the pendant are engraved the following letters: 
P.R.P.E.R.Y.A.R.S. (See diagram 2.) It may be 
the badge of some secret society, either political, 
religious, or occult. -I have not been able to trace 
any Masonic reference thereto.” —Mr. J. K. Godwin, 
The Clock House, Bradford, 


— 
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RINGING ROCKS. 

** About forty miles west cf 
Philadelphia, near a place called 
Pottstown, there is to be seen a 
group of rocks which possess 
peculiar properties. On a hill 
overlooking the Schuylkill 
Valley, a short distance north of 
Pottstown, is located a bed of 
rocks, some embedded in the 
ground, while others are lying 
loose ; some being huge ones 
split in various pieces, with smooth 
and also with rough surfaces. 
They are of a dark brown or 
iron colour, and when struck, 
particularly with a metal ham- 
mer, they ring like bells. This 
peculiarity is perceptible even 
when one walks over them. A 
musician from a town near by 
came to the place, and after 
some time he succeeded in select- 
ing a number of recks that gave 
forth different notes, and was 
able to render a number of 
tunes on this natural ‘ xylophone.’”— by milliners, an dadorned with a buckle, a little silk American 
Mr. P. E. Hackman, Room 512, Reading flag, etc. Wrong side foremost and laced up the front, over a 
Terminal, Philadelphia. white shirt, is worn a pink satin corset. A cloak of chiffon, 
fantastically bordered, hangs from his shoulders. He wears baggy 
pantaloons of brilliant colour, fastened at the knee; also 
stockings of the gayest colours and most striking design, held 
in place by ornamental garters. He does not confine his remark- 
able costume to the quiet streets of his own town, for he has visited 
the Oregon State Fair at Salem. The rain caused the colour of 
his bright-blue nether garments to run, and the chiffon cloak 
suffered considerably. He went barefooted and barelegged while 
it rained, but when it became fair again he put on bright plaid 
stockings, shoes, and another pair of brilliant pantaloons. He 
is an excellent pedestrian, walking in bare feet and putting his 
shoes on when he reaches his destination. Though he is by no 
means insensible to the ridicule that his strange dress excites, he 
perseveres in his purpose of showing the absurdities of modern cos- 
tume by caricature.”—Mr. Arthur Inkersley, San Francisco, Cal. 








A HOME-MADE BICYCLE. 

** This home-made bicycle was used in Arkansas. When the 
cycle was purchased for five dollars from its owner he had just 
finished a ride of thirty-five miles. ‘lhe sprocket-wheel is formed 
of a section of tough wood, with wooden pins driven in to form 
the sprockets, while plaited straw replaces rubber tyres.” —Mr. 
Fred. Lockley, Pendleton, Oregon. 
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AN AMERICAN REFORMER. 

**One of the curious characters of the 
Pacific Coast of the United States is James 
K. Buff. For the past twenty years he has 
been a teacher in the schools of Silverton, 
Oregon. [le disapproves strongly of the 
prevailing fashions in men’s and women’s 
dress, and, to caricature them, wears a 
most extraordinary costume. On his head 
he has a cap made of various materials used 

















“IT HINGED BACK LIKE THE LID OF A BOX,” 


(See page 613.) 





